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PREFACE. 



Agreeably to periodical custom, we have again the pleasure, on the 
completion of another Volume, of thanking our friends and corre- 
spondents for the continued confidence they have manifested in ** The 
Floricultural Cabinet," and for the liberal support which they have 
afforded to it, many of whom, " we feel proud to state," have done so 
for the long period of twenty-two years. For such liberal aid, we re^ 
turn them our warmest and most grateful thanks ; and, at the same 
time, venture to hope, " that the evidence we have at all times mani- 
fested of our ardent desire to be useful in promoting the cause of 
Botanical, Floricultural, and Horticultural science," will secure for us, 
in the year 1855, a still larger amount of support ; and we respectfully 
solicit the continued co-operation of our friends in all parts ** aln'oad** 
as well as *' at home,'' as also of all who feel an interest in flowers and 
floriculture; and, thus assisted, we are more determined than ever, 
" to spare neither trouble nor eaypense^' to render this Magazine as 
perfect and useful as possible, The realisation of our anticipations can 
only be folly effected but vnth such hearty co-operation, and therefore 
we hope, that every new fact, "suited for our pages," which may 
come under their observation, may be early transmitted to us for pub- 
lication ; thus, " and thus only," is it possible for us increasingly to 
attain that eminent usefulness .which we are anxious should always 
characterise the Floricultural Cabinet. "We think every reader of 
our pages may contribute somewhat that will be interesting and useful 
in some degree. The student of Botany, or practical Floriculturist, 
has not hitherto acquired that consummate knowledge of the vegetable 
worldy to enable him to say " the field of discovery and investigation 
exhibited a tendency too narrow, and the boundary, " beyond which 
the science could not be carried," was visible before him. That this 
has never, in any instance, been the case, all past experience abundantly 
testifies. Fact after fact follows in the rear of its predecessor, and dis- 
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coveries roll on like a mighty stream, proving, with a force irresistible, 
that its resources are boundless. Who dare set a limit to the beautiM 
forms that may yet be poured forth from the vast tracts of our Globe, 
still unexplored ? or who will venture to predict that nature has been 
" over- worked, '* and that she will, in future, resist all the efforts o* 
Floricultural skill? We think ^^ FhricuUure has only just displayed 
its opening buds ;'' but, at the same time, surveying what has (within 
^ few years last past) been accomplished, we have bright hopes with 
respect to the future continuous development of the ever-expanding 
bloom, and we again ask our readers to unite with us in contributing 
to promote its more imiversal display. To aid in its realisation, we 
have made arrangements, which are in preparation, that our next 
Volume wiU be on a much improved scale. As heretofore, we shall 
exercise care in the selection of only the best and most showy plants 
for our Plates, and the entire execution of the engraving and colouring 
of the subjects will be of ^^ first-rate excellence,^* surpassing that of any 
other floral publication issued in this country. We shall also give 
superior engravings of New Trees and Shrubs, as well as Plans of 
gardens, and groxmds. We therefore reiterate to our readers. Help 
us, by your pen, pencil, and advice; and, as the publication shaU 
merit, we respectfully ask you to recommend it to the lovers of flowers. 




ROSE, MADAME DESIREE GIRAUD. 

** Roie I thou «rt the sweetest flower 
That erer dnnk the amber shower ; 
Rose ! ihou art the fondest child 
Of dimpled Spring, the wood-nymph wild.** 

'The Rose, which is the emblem of beauty and the pride of Flora^ 
reigns Queen of the Flowers in every part of the globe ; and the 
Bards of all nations and languages hare sung its praises. Tet what 
poet has been able, or language sufficient, to do justice to a plant that 
has been denominated the " Glory of the Spring/* and the " Ornament 
of the Earth?'* 

" Queen of the flowers that made Eden*s garden gay, 
The morning blushes of the Spring*s new day.** 

Poets have celebrated its charms, but not exhausted its eulogium, for 
its allurements increase upon a familiarity; every successive season 
and fresh view present new beauties and supply additional delight* 
Hence, it renovates the imagination of the Bard, and the very name 
gives harmony to his numbers : — ^as soft as a rose-leaf ; as sweet as a 
Bose ; rosy-clouds ; rosy-cheeks ; rosy lips ; rosy blushes ; and rosy- 
dawns : whilst its fragrant perfume gives sweetnesili to the air. 

To paint this universal emblem of delicate splendour in its own hues, 
the pencil should be dipped in the tints of Aurora, when arising in her 
atrial glory. HumaQ art can neither colour nor fully describe so fair a 
flower. Venus herself feels a rival in the Rose, whose beauty is 
composed of all that is exquisite and graceful. The •' beauty of the 
morning'* is allegorically represented by this flower, and Aurora is 
depictured strewing roses before the chariot of Phcebus : 

** When momkig paints the eastern skies, 
Her fingers hum with roaeaU dyes." 
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How general, too, has the Rose been associated with, and made the 
symbols of, very opposite sentiments. Piety has seized it to decorate 
the temple, whilst Love expressed tenderness by wreaths, and Mirth 
revelled, adorned with crowns of roses ; Grief strews it on the tomb, 
and Luxury spreads it on the couch ; it is mingled with our tears, and 
spread in onr gayest walks. 

Perhaps the most beautiful period of the Rose is when partly blown, 
— then we have the promise of a continuance of delight ; but when full- 
blown, she inspires us with the fear of losing her. 

^ Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great : 
Of Nature's gifU thou may^tt with lilies boast. 
And with tbe hmlf-biown rote.'* — Shakspikie. 

The interest which flowers have excited in the breast of man, from 
the earliest ages to the present day, has not been confined to any par- 
ticular dass of society, or quarter of the globe ; and though the rude 
savage of the forests, in the joy of his heart, binds his brow with the 
native flowers of his woods, yet the cultivation o/Jiowers increases in 
every country, in proportion as the blessings of civilization extend. 
And of all proper luxurious indulgences, that of flowers is the most 
innocent, whilst man alone seems capable of deriving enjoyment from 
them ; that, too, commences with his infancy, remains the delight of 
his youth, increases with his years, and becomes the quiet amusement 
of his age ; admiring, with increasing amasement, the wonderful works 
of the Almighty^ tending thns to soothe defining years. 

Of all the floral embellishments of the garden, the Rose is the 
most general, «nd is so universal an ornament thereof, as to be grown 
in nearly every garden^ from that of the palace to the humblest cottage. 
Its presence s^upplies beauty to the sight and fragrance to the smelL 
But of all the xielights in floriculture^ perhaps that of raising new 
varieties of flowers is the most pleasing, and in many instances very 
profitable also. In this particular pursuit with the Rose, the nursery* 
men and florists on the Continent greatly excel, as is abundantly testi- 
fied by the immensity of kinds wmch enrich the collections of our own 
country's nurseries and gardens, and from whence the profuse displays 
of such beautiful varieties are supplied to the Floral Exhibitions of 
London, as well as throughout the provinces. Amongst the most 
beautiful which have been produced, are several fine striped varieties, 
and the one we now figure stands pre-endnently superior to every other, 
and a plant of it ought to be in every garden. The stock of it is in 
the possession of Mr. Yan Houtte, and plants of it may be had in this 
country next April. 

This charming variety is a seedling which sprung up near to a plant 
of the Baronne Prevost Rose, in the garden of Madame L. G. D. Haussy, 
of Marley, near Versailles, in France. It is an ** Hybrid Perpetual,*' 
and a very free bloomer. The flowers are regularly " and very dis- 
inctly striped, some with crimson, others with amaranth, and the 
remainder with slate colour, but the individual blossom has stripes only 
of one colour ; so that one blossom has crimson stripes, a second has 
amaranth stripes, and a third has stripes of a slate colour. This very 
singular distinction of the flowers renders it peculiarly beautiful. 



NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Bil.lb|:r6ia thyrsqu^ea, Denbe flowereI). — A stOTe pfaat, 
from Brazil, of the natural order BnmieliAoeae (Pine^apple plant). 
The leaves are two feet long, In-oad strap-shaped, serrated. The flower* 
are produced in a large, long, dense spike, each hlossom being aboat 
three inches long, red, with a blue-tipped st%ma and yeSow anthers. 
It is a handsome species, well deservii^ a place in the stove. Mesm. 
Henderson, of Wellington-jroad Nursery^ have bloomed it. — Figured in 
JBoianical Mas^zme, 4756. 

ClRRHOPETAI^UM CORNUTUM, HoRN-BEARlNG. ^A Tery SingolaT 

and pretty flowering store orchideous plant, which Mr. Simon sent 
to the Royal Gardens at Kew, horn Eastern Bengal. It has recently 
bloomed in the store at Kew. The leaves are leathery, oblong, about 
nine inches long. The flower-scapes are each about ten inches high,, 
and terminate in an nmbel of from six to ten flowers. Each blossom 
is two inches long. Petals small, of a yellowish-green and white.^ 
Sepals, upper one small^ of a similar colour to the petals, but addition- 
ally sprinkled with purple dots. The two side cues are nearly two 
indies long, pendant, and meet at their edges, so as to form a tiibe of 
that length, of a dark-purple blood colour, green at the tip, nearly 
white and spotted at the base. The entire umoel of flowers have some-- 
what the appearance of some of the LachenaHas^ — Figured in Bot, Mag.r 
4753. 

Coi*EU8 Blumbii. — It has been considered to be a native of Java,. 
but Blume, who mentions it as being there, states it is cultimted in: 
the gardens, and does not intimate of its being a native plant* We- 
flrst heard of its being introduced from thence to Holland, and subse- 
quently distributed into Belgium, and more latterly received from Bel-- 
gium into the various London nurseries^ The plant is^ exceedingly 
ornamental, the leaves being most strikingly mottled, and blotched with 
purple and crimson ; edged with vivid green, or yellow*green, according 
to age. Each full-grown leaf is five inches long, and half that in breadth. 
The plant is very branching, and forms a compact bush< two feet high, 
or upwards, and half a yard in diameter. The flowen-are, in form, 
like some of the small-blo&somed Salvias^ produced in long spikee^ frovk 
six to eight inches long. Each blossom is about three parts of an^ inch 
across, having a tube about half an inch, blue, and the othec portion o£^ 
the corolla white and purple. It succeeds best in the stove, where 
plants may be had in bloom all the year. It will flburish in a warm 
part of the greenhouse, from March to November, and in a warm 
sheltered situation in the open ground> during summer. It merits a 
place in each situation named.. It is easily cultivated and increased. 
—Figured in Bot. Mag., 4754. 

Dendrobivm cymbidioides. — ^A native of Java* The flowers are 
produced in terminal spikes, of about seven blossoms in eaeh. Each 
flower is nearly three inches across ; sepda and petals are narrow, of a 
buff-yellow colour. Labellum, abo«it an inch across, white, sprinkled 
with dark purple linear blotches. It is in the collection of stove Orchids 
in the Royal Gardens at Kew.— Figured in BoU Mag,, 4755. 
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DiDTMOCARPus HuMBOLDTiANA. — Mts. General Walker first sent 
to this country copious specimens of this neat^ pretty plant, from the 
elevated mountains of Cejlon. The habit and appearance of the entire 
plant is veiy much like the Chirita Sinensu, excepting the flowers being 
of a smaller sise. The blossom is of a Gloxinia-like shape, nearly an 
inch long, and as much across the front of the full opened flower ; of a 
pretty pale-lilac colour. Each of the flower-stalks rises about six inches 
nigh, and terminates in a loosish panicle of five or six blossoms. It 
flourished in the Royal Gardens at Kew, in the greenhouse, and 
bloomed there last autumn. It is neat and pretty. — Figured in Bot. 
Mag., 4757. 



KEMAEKS ON A MORE EXTENDED CULTURE OF 
THE ROSE. 

BT MB. PSTBB 1IACKBN2IX, OF WB8T PLBAN, NBAB STIRLING. 

At this season of the year (December 10th), when the weather is open, 
many things might be done that would add beauty to places that at 
present have much need to be improved. This is a good time yet for 
planting roses ; and garden and pleasure-grounds might be more gay in 
summer and autumn if what are odled Pillar Roses were more introduced 
than what they are ; even cottage gardens could have them, and the 
roadside of the country should be more enlivened with their beauty and 
fragrance. Mr. Rivers says, " One of the prettiest floral fancies is that 
of forming pillars of roses." These pillars consist of roses trained in 
iron stakes, from twelve to fifteen feet high, well painted, and they form 
the most durable, as well as the most picturesque objects in garden 
scenery. Merely to show how a heap of clay may become a mount of 
beauty, we levelled and made circular a large piece of white sand and 
blue clay, dug from a pit containing water. On this, with a small por- 
tion of dung and pit^sand to each plant, we planted some of all the 
hardy climbing roses, and the effect is now exceedingly benutifid, and 
in another summer it will be a mount of rose pillars, each from eight to 
ten feet high. 

Many of these universal favourites would have a fine effect in the 
numerous wild and romantic situations in Britain. Many of them 
could be set up in such places as are described by the author of the 
" Minstrel," when he says : 

^ Along this narrow valley you might aee 

The wild deer qK>rting on the meadow ground. 
And here and there a solitary tree, 

Or moBsy stone, or rock with woodhine crown'd ; 
Oft did the difis reverherate the sound 

Of parting fragments tumbling from on high. 
And from the summit of the craggy ground 

The perching eagle oft was heard to cry. 

Or on resounding wings to shoot athwart the sky. 
One celebrated spot there was that spread 

Its flowery bosom to the noonday beam. 
Where many a rose-lntd rears its blushing head. 

And herbs, for food, with future plenty teeoL'* 
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Instead of iron stakes, larch poles would last for many years, and 
could be made to suit the nfiture of the plant that was intended to be 
trained. Climbing roses could be supphed at a cheap rate from the 
extensive collections of the nurseries ; and in places where the finer 
sorts of roses would not thriye, the double Ayrshire Roses would grow 
well, and if blended together, the dark velvety crimson of the Ayrshire 
Queen would contrast well with the creamy-white of the Countess of 
Leven, or the pure white of the Queen of the Belgians. Or if different- 
sized flowers were wanted, there could be the small neat roses of the 
Dundee Rambler and Bennett's Seedling, or the large creamy-white of 
the Splendens. These growing together, or in single plants, have a fine 
appearance when kept in good order. 

Many of these hardy roses could be budded upon tall stems of the 
common briar, and however much some people may choose to differ on 
certain subjects, none, we should imagine, would, as far as the rose is 
concerned, 

** LoTo it none the len 
For growing in a wilderoeig.** 

Again ; many lovers of the rose, wishing to make their garden gay 
with that delightful flower, purchase what are called AtUumnal BoieSf 
and if they are not careful in getting early varieties, it may be on the 
confines of winter before they have their plants in flower — and in some 
parts of the country they will not flower at all, unless the season be 
very fine ; but even late and shy- flowering plants may be greatly 
helped, and beautiful blossoms may be had in places where they never 
were before, if the following simple plans were adopted They refer 
chiefly to vigorous-growing plants, that make long shoots and produce 
some fine flowers, but late in the season : and those who possess them 
often wish that the roses were more numerous and their season of 
blooming more early. 

Now, it is a common practice in many places, in order to keep vigor- 
ous-growing plants within proper limits, to cut the shoots nearly close to 
the ground, and next year a number of strong stems spring from the 
stock ; but if last year's shoots are not yet cut, it would be better to 
select one of the strongest of them, an^ cut it off about four or five 
feet from the ground. The rest of the shoots may be cut as close as 
possible to the old stock, and the shoot that is left should be well 
fastened to a neat stake put into the ground. When spring commences, 
a number of buds will be pushing forth from the bottom of the plant 
and along the stems that were tied up ; these should be all rubbed off 
when they make their appearance, except a few near the top of the 
stem ; and as summer advances, strong shoots will be growing from the 
places where the buds were left. These must receive a check, in order 
that an early and an abundant crop of autumn roses may be obtained. 
One of the plans is, to put into practice what is called ^' balloon train- 
ing." This can be easily done by fixing pieces of cord, or fine wire, 
between the top of the plant and some pegs fixed in the ground in a 
sloping direction, and training the young shoots along them. This 
method stops the rapid flow of the sap, and an abundant bloom is 
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obtained* and in many cases the roses will be six weeks or a month 
earfier than those that are left to grow in a rambling manner. 

By snch simple means the flower-garden may be greatly beautified 
and its fragrance enriched, ''without the fervour and the force of 
Indian skies ;*' and with our eyes gazing with delight upon clusters of 
blushing beauties, we will be ready to say with our native poet— 

** May'st thou, sweet crimson geja. 
Richly deck thy native stem 
Till some evening, sober, calm 
Dropping dewi and breathing balm, 
Wkile all arovrnd the «oo41«id ringi^ 
And ev'ry bird thy requiem sings. 
Thou amid the dirgefal sound. 
Shed thy dying honours round, 
And resign to parent earth. 
The loveliest form she &tr gave birth." 

Another plan which we have practised for some years, and which 
answers the purpose very well, is, when the principal shoots are about 
two or three feet long, to tie a piece of small cord loosely towards the 
extremity of the shoot, then bend it gently inwards to the main stem 
of the plant, and fasten it with the cord to the stem. When all the 
shoots are regularly bent, the head of the plant has a globular appear- 
ance, and occupies less space than most of the plans recommended for 
retarding the flow of the sap ; and by this method we also obtain a 
beautiful bloom of roses from plants that before this plan was put in 
operation seldom produced any flowers. 



BEDDING CALCEOLARIAS, THEIR TREATMENT, AND 
A LIST OF A FEW CHOICE VARIETIES. 

ST MR. JOHN BURLET, FLORIST, ETC., ST. J0HN*8 WOOD. 

This usefiil bedding plant, with its mimerons varieties, cannot be too 
highly prized by those who have a garden, and wish for showy masses 
of various c(J<>ured flowers ; in fact, what have we to equal it as a bed- 
ding plant ? yet, with all its beauty, it is not grown to that extent that 
it should be« — there are to be fooind in gardens in general only a few varie- 
ties, such as a yellow, the old crimson, &c. Nurserymen and florists 
have only of late taken to hybridising them, and the few that have done 
90 have met with very encourfi^ing success. The greatest improvements 
that have been made in them this year, is a collection that was exhi- 
bited by Mr. Constantine, gardener to Mr. Mills, of Hillingdon ; it con- 
sisted of eight fine varieties, possessing all the good qualities that should 
belong to a bedding Calceolaria, — viz., fine flowers, abundant bloomers, 
of close compact habit, and having that stout rough foliage which gives 
the plant such a lively appearance. Five of these charming varieties 
were quite distinct and novel from any I had previously seen, those I 
have marked thus (*) in the annexed descriptive list. There are also a 
few others that will be found very useful in the garden, and quite superior 
in all points to our old favourites. We now have a good variety in 
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nearly all colours ; and I strongly recofmmend tliem to be planttd in 
their Tarieties^ each sort oooupying one bed ; they will then be found to 
give more satisfaction than most of our bedding plants, as they not only 
possess the superior quality of continual bloom through summer and 
autumn, but hare the dwarf and compact habit» which, combined, ren- 
der them unequalled as bedding plants. I haire been asked by several 
friends how to propagate them so as to produce enough stock to form a 
bed. Now, I have an idea that a great many persons would grow them 
if they only knew an easy way of increasing and treating them through 
the winter. To obti&te any oomplamt that may be made reUtive to 
their propagation^ I here give the necessary direetionsj as well as of 
their general treatment throughout their various stages of growth. 
Supposing that a few good varieties are purchased in the spring of the 
year, and having one plant of each strong and well-rooted at the plant- 
ing-out season, they should be potted into 32-si2e pots, and planted, or 
rather plunged, in the pots into the border, and, of course, deep enough 
to hide the rims qf the pots^ During summer, they will require only 
to be kept duly watered when the weather is hot and dry. In autumn, 
when frost is expected, they may be lifted out of the soil, the pots 
be cleaned, and, taking ofT any roots that have pushed outside of 
the pot, the plants may then be removed to a cool house or frame, and 
remain for a fortnight {supposing they are taken out of the ground in 
October); they must then be placed in a little heat, commencing that 
operation slowly, but increasing it until there is a temperature of about 
nxty degrees, which will be found quite sufficient to excite them to a grow- 
ing state, which they vrill be found soon to do. Then the temperature 
of the house may be lowered a little, to allow of the young wood getting 
a little hardened ; and when they are hard enough to bear the knSe, and 
without being too pulpy to fog off, cuttings must be taken firom these 
plants, cutdng them off to a joint, and not too bug ; in fact, all that 
vrill be required on a cutting is the joint that is placed in the pot, and a 
heart or centre above the soil. When th^ are ready, they must be 
placed in a cutting-pot, prepared as follows : — Let the pot be half-filled 
vrith crocks, broken rather small, and on the top of that about two 
inches more of the siftings of the soil -^ then fSyi the pot vrith some 
good Hght well-sandy soil, finishing on the surface with the thinnest 
coat of clean silver sand. The pot will now be ready to receive the 
cuttings, which may be just plunged under the surface ; let the same be 
settled dotm with a slight watering, and placed vx a warm part in the 
house, with as much heat as may be in the area of the house, but by 
no means plunge the pots in bcfttom heat, as nothing is more fatal to 
them than bottom heat ; they may be placed on a wood or a stone 
slab, or any cold bottom, and they vrill soon form their roots. Care 
must be taken to remove any leaves that damp off, as they vrill, if 
allowed to remain, destroy the cutting. As soon as they are rooted, 
they must be potted into small 60-sized pots, using the same sandy soil 
as for cuttings, and, being well drained, they may remain in the wanh 
house until they form fresh roots, when they may be removed to a 
cooler one, or a frame. This is all the process required in propagating 
them. During the remainder of the season they vrill oidy need to be 
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kept clean, and raoderaielj watered, until bedding-oat season arrives ; 
when the various varieties must be collected together, and planted in 
masses of the different colours, planting them at moderate distances 
from each other, but so close as to form a compact bed, and thereby 
ensure a good bed of bloom. But should the stock of any new varie- 
ties be short of supply for a bed, I advise them to have the plants 
potted, and plunged here and there in the borders, to ensure strong 
plants for propagating from for the following year's supply. The same 
rule may be applied to most varieties, and by selecting a few plants of 
each, and plunging them out in the borders, there is then a certainty of 
obtaining stock at the required season. There may perchance be some 
that read this who are very fond of a flower-garden, but have only one 
small house, and would be rather at a loss how to put in operation the 
above directions ; but the difficulty is at once surmounted, if they have 
a eommon hand-glass. Then let the warmest and the most sunny part 
of the house be chosen, place the cuttings on a space sufficiently large 
to place over them the hand-glass. When the sun is out in the middle 
of the day, a shading of paper must be placed on the inside of the 
glass sufficient to cover the cuttings, when all the heat collected by the 
glass will be useful to aid in striking roots without making them flag. 
The shading may only be kept on for a few hours during the mid-day 
sun. By following the above details, a sufficient stock of plants may 
be easily provided for bedding purposes. 

The following are a few of the best bedding varieties : 

* Masterpiece : fine large crimson, extra good habit, free bloomer, 
and a deeper richer colour than Sultan. 

*Surprtse : large orange-crimson ; fine flower, free bloomer. 

*Superba : orange and crimson, free bloomer, and compact. 

*Amaetm : crimson maroon, rich and full flower. 

*Loveline98 : good bright yellow, with a crimson blotch. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe : a good free-blooming pure yellow. 

Model : rich brown, shading off to orange-yellow at the edges ; good 
large flower ; fine compact habit. 

Magnificent : rich crimson, with a yellow cap ; a large fine flower ; 
free and good for bedding. 

Crimson King : deeper crimson, and a great improvement on Sultan ; 
robust habit, and free bloomer. 

Brillante : bronzy-red ; moderate-size flower. 

Magnet : light brown, spotted with crimson, flower large, fine 
habit, and free bloomer. 

Matchless : crimson self, a beautiful bright colour, and the best of 
the kind for bedding. 

Golden Chain: fine yellow self; dwarf and fine. 

Hero : a rich dark crimson ; fine large flower. 

Sultana : large yellow, deeply spotted in the throat ; fine close com* 
pact growth. 

Shankleyana : large orange crimson ; fine for bedding. 

Wellington Hero : golden yellow; fi^ and good for bedding. 

Candidate : rich orange yellow ; free and fine. 

Sultan : fine large crimson ; rather a tall grower. 
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Tom fhumh : lai^e rich crimson ; good for pot coltare. 

Aurantia- Multipara : fine yeflow ; dwarf, and free bloomer. 

Fhoebtts : orange, with crimson spotting ; dwarf, 

KayU : a good dwarf early yellow. 

Gem: crimson self; small flower; but free bloomer. 

The above varieties are all the best at present in cultivation that can 
be recommended for bedding, and as they embrace so great a variety in 
colours of their difPerent shades, they will furnish quite novelty suffi- 
cient in forming the different masses required in the flower-garden. 
The five varieties first-named are quite new, — and will, we are informed, 
be sent out in the coming spring ; the others are flowers that may be 
purchased at the various nurseries, at a small cost. A few of the last- 
named varieties have been in cultivation for some time ; and at present 
there are no others of similar colours, habit, &c., to supersede them. 
When there are, I will furnish particulars of them. 



BALSAMS IN THREE STYLES OF GROWTH. 

BT MR. GLSNNY. 

It is very evident that there is a stir made in favour of this beautifhl 
plant. The balsam is apt to draw, if it has heat, without sun ; there- 
fore it should not be sown too early. But, as they can be bloomed in 
a very short time, it is not uncommon to sow at three or four different 
seasons. In April to begin. May for the general show, June twice, for 
succession. Nothing suits the balsam better than a good deep frame, 
a well-made hot-bed, and the box filled up all but six inches with tan, 
so that the pots may stand near the glass ; and if there be a good heat, 
the seed will be soon up. Sow the seed thinly and evenly over the 
surface of the pot, pan, or box used for the purpose, and sift or sprinkle 
the soil over, enough to well cover it. As soon as the plants are up, 
give air as freely as you can, without lowering the temperature below 
60°. When they are strong enough, prick them out round the sides of 
pots, say two inches apart, so that there would be five or six in a four- 
inch pot, and more or less, as the pots are larger or smaller, it mattering 
but little what sized pot it is. Let the seed leaves be not more than 
two inches above the surface, and replace their pots in the hot-bed. 
As they grow up, sink the pots in the tan, to keep the plants from 
touching the glass ; but keep them as near as possible, to allow a trifle 
for growing. When the plants have rough leaves, repot them singly in 
four-inch potsj lowering them into the soil, so that the first, or seed- 
leaves, be not more than two inches from the surface, for the stem 
below the seed-leaf will have lengthened. So long as the pots can be 
sunk in the tan to allow of the plant growing without actually touching 
the glass, so long must they be sunk, and after that the frame must be 
raised, or another hot-bed be prepared, to give more room. As soon, 
however, as the roots begin to form round the sides of the four-inch 
pot, they must be removed to pots of six inches diameter, and be still 
lowered if necessary ; for as the balsam throws out new roots all up the. 
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stem if it be sunk, the plant is improved rather than injured by sinking 
the stem ; but the seed-leaf should be kept an inch above the surface, 
even after its last shift. Those who have stoves, and can place the 
plants close to the light, save the trouble of a hot»bed. As soon as 
the middle stem shows flower, we have to decide what we are going to 
do. If we want very large plants^ we must pick off the buds as fast 
as thej come, until the size we require is attained. If we want hand- 
some, and not large plants, we only pick off the buds from the middle 
stem, until there are buds on the side shoots^ and thin out, so as to 
leave buds, nearly of a sise, an inch or two apart all over. Meanwhile, 
as soon as one pot fills mth roots^ it should be shifted for larger. If, 
instead of large plants, we only want to produce monster flowers, we 
should, as soon as the buds are forward enough, in the first instance, to 
show whether they are very double, pick off all but four or five buds 
on the middle stem, and let them flower ; they will come as large as 
roses or camellias. But it is to be borne in mind, that the constant 
shift from one pot to another, as fast as they get filled with roots, must 
be attended to in all these methods of blooming them. The soil should 
be rich and Hght, and the watering regular, as they get dry. If you 
are always on the spot to see, they may be left till the leaves indicate 
flagging before they have, water ; but when they do, the soil must be 
wetted all through. They are the better for occasional syringing, but 
they ought not to be wetted when in bloom. The house or pit may be 
wetted, so as to throw a dew over them, but syringing would unques- 
tionably injure the flowers that are opened. Balsams might be grown 
well in the open air. Make a bed dghteen inches deep, and let the soil 
be one-third in quantity of well decomposed dung, the other the garden 
soil ; and if too stiff, mix sand with it. At the end of May, plant out 
those sown in April, and give them full two feet of room every way. 
Shade them from the hot sun when first put out, and they will grow 
even finer than half the potted plants. 

[We saw Mr. Glenny's large collection of balsams at Fulham when 
in full bloom, and the superb-grown, robust specimens, with extraordi- 
nary-sized double flowers, very far exceeded any others we ever saw 
either in private establishments, nurseries, or at the floral exhibitions. 
Mr. Glenny, we see by advertisement, disposes of seeds from this cele- 
brated collection. — Eo.] 



TREATMENT OP CYCLAMENS. 

BY THE FORBMAN OP ▲ LONDON NURSBRT. 

Noticing that a reader requests information on the management of 
these pretty blooming plants, I beg to inform the lady, that if by the 
sweet-scented Cyclamen she means the common Cyclamen persicum, 
white with a crimson eye, it is so easily cultivated, that the wonder 
rather is how she can have so mismanaged, without killing it, as to 
prevent it from flowering for three years. To grow it in perfection, 
the root should be placed just on the surface of a compost of equal 
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parts of sandy loam, leaf-mould, and rotten cow*dang, in a well drained 
pot, whicli diameter is about double tbat of the root itself, and placed 
in a light and airy situation, where it has little more than protection 
from frost. When it dies down, about June, the plant should be set 
aside in a cool place without water till the end of August, when it may 
be replanted as above. I have found the following plan answer weU 
too. Soon after the plants die dovm, I turn them into the open border, 
and allow them to remain until the nights begin to be chilly, towards 
the end of September, and by this time they have made both leaves and 
flowers buds, which soon expand, when the roots are taken up and 
potted as above. If the plants are kept in a close damp or dark place^ 
they will never flower. 

The directions above apply nearly to all the genus, except that 
C. coum requires peat, and C. repandum is rather difficult to keep 
when dormant, and requires more air. The common sweet*soented 
Cyclamen, of South Europe, a rose-coloured species, prefers more sandy 
leaf«mould, and will bear anything except frost and a wet soil. It 
grows profusely in the Italian Islands, on the mossy banks which bound 
the vineyards. The new C. macroph^llum, with its immense large 
leaves and fine flowers, is easy of cultivation ; it requires a compost c^ 
equal parts of peat, loam, and well rotted cow-dung, — ^in that it 
flourishes admirably. In merits a place in every greenhouse* 



PROPAGATION OF CITRON, LEMON, AND ORANGE- 
TREES BY CUTTINGS. 

BT MR. WILLIAM CLARKE, MARWOOD-HOU8B 0ARDBN8, LANCASHIRE. 

I beg leave to communicate to you my mode of propagating the Citron, 
Lemon, and Orange, and which I have practised for many years with 
great success, hopiug it may be of service to some of your subscribers. 
I do it from single eyes with a leaf attached to each ; I immure the eye 
in the mould about half an inch deep, and they begin to make roots 
very soon, sending up a 8tr<mg shoot at the same time. I have stuck 
fifty to a hundred in a large-sized pot, and scarce one of them failed, 
and of course a plant on its own bottom is preferable to a plant intro- 
duced on another stock, particularly so when dwarf bushes are desired. 
And I find such bloom and bear fruit in much greater profusion than 
the budded or grafted plants do. When potted, they should be 
watered liberally, and introduced into dung heat, and shaded. I find 
they strike most readily in a cucumber-bed, the pots plunged to their 
rims. The compost I generally use is rich loam and rotten dung, the 
pots well drained, and about three inches of soot at the bottom of the 
pot ; if a little old mortar so much the better. I also find the Dahlia 
strike very freely from smgle eyes, and much the best mode for summer 
propagation when you wish to propagate valuable seedlings, as they 
make strong plants by autumn. I also find Begonias strike freely by 
the same method. 
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ON THE BIGNONIA VENUSTA. 

BT JAMX8 SIMPSON, OF RUFFORD-HOUSX, NEAR NEWPORT. 

BiGNONiA VKNU8TA. — This vciy beautiful flowering hot-house 
climber well merits a place in every stove ; scarcely any flower can equal 
its beauty and comeliness when in bloom ; and those of the readers 
hereof who have not seen it growing, but have beheld its clusters of 
flowers in the shops of the central avenue of Covent-garden during 
autumn, winter, and spring, can confirm this testimony of its merits. 

It is easy of cultivation, and if allowed to extend its roots in a bark 
pit, or in a border that derives warmth from some source, it grows 
vigorously, and will bloom in profusion, its charming, long, tube-shaped 
blossoms, borne in pendant clusters of from six to a dozen in each, are 
strikingly handsome. I have a plant growing in the corner of a bark 
pit, in a wooden case, with holes at the sides, out of which the roots 
push, and the branches are trained to a wire framework which is upon 
the jfront wall of the pit, the entire length of the house, and from 
October to April it blooms beautifully. I find it blooms better when 
trained crossways of the house than when up the rafters, I cut in the 
shoots after they have done blooming, so as to leave each about six 
inches long, give the plant rest by withholding an over supply of water, 
and remove the bark from the side of the case, about two-thirds its 
depth, sliding down another piece of wood in front of the case, which 
leaves a space of an inch, and keeps the roots from being heated by the 
bark ; but early in August I remove it, water freely, and push the bark 
to the case ; the plant soon pushes, and giving it manure water every 
fourth watering of the soil causes it to grow vigorously and bloom in 
profusion. The flowers are of a handsome yellow-buff colour. 

It is easily increased by cuttings of the young shoots when about five 
inches long, inserting them in equal parts of silver sand and loam, and 
plunging the pot where it will have a gentle heat. 

I have seen plants flourish admirably when grown in a bed of soil in 
the stove, where the roots had a small degree of warmth. Also grown 
in a large pot, and trained round a pyramidal-shaped wire frame, the 
pot being placed upon a wooden trellis which was on a warm flue. One 
plant I recently saw that had been planted in a border in a stove but 
three years, which, being regularly trained, covered a space of 600 
superficial feet against the trellis of a back wall, and was literally laden 
with its clusters of flowers. It ought to be grown in every stove, warm 
conservatory, or greenhouse. It can be procured, too, at a trifling cost. 



HINTS WORTH THE ATTENTION OF CULTIVATORS 
OF FLOWERS. 



BT A BOTANIST. 



And first, in referencs to those principal parts of a plant, the root 
and leaves. By aid of the root alone it is that a tree or any plant is 
enabled to keep its right position in the ground ; and the more the 
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head spreads, so much more do the roots : so that, in fact» there is 
kept up a kind of balance between the part above and the part below 
ground. Again, it is from the roots alone that the plant looks for sus- 
tenance; for it is not enabled to do as we or other animals can, rnn 
about to seek our own wants ; bnt as it is stationary, so it depends 
upon the roots and its spongelets for drawing to it all the nourishment 
that can be found within its reach. Again, roots perform the office of 
throwing out all the parts taken in bj them from which no nourish- 
ment can be derived. It is a singular fact, that thej are just as careful 
and anxious to avoid the light as the leaves and young shoots are to 
turn to it. But the leaves are nearly of as much importance to a plant 
as the roots, for until the bud has actually bnrst into leaf no growth 
can take place ; and when the leaf is formed, it is there that the sap is 
turned into pulp. In the dark, leaves, like our lungs, take in oxygen 
from the air, and part with a portion of the carbonic acid gas contained 
in the sap. In the light, the sap on the upper surface of the leaf parts 
with the oxygen contained in the carbonic add gas, and as the oxygen 
goes off, the carbon remains, while the sap, previously little less fluid than 
water, is converted into a sort of pulp, a consideraole portion of which 
consists of carbon. The high importance of leaves becomes thus mani- 
fest ; and nothing will more enfeeble a plant than taking off its leaves in 
the growing season, though they are no longer necessary during the 
cessation of growth in the winter. And we must bear in mind that 
their fall previous to winter is not caused by cold, but in consequence 
of the ressels at the root of the leaf- stalk becoming gradually rigid, so 
as to prevent the rise of sap, or at least the return of pulp. 

And now I shall proceed with such things as tend to give life and 
health to plants ; namely, atmospheric air, carbonic acid gas, and humic 
acid, not forgetting one principal support, water, which is composed of 
two gases, oxygen and hydrogen, which it appears plants have the 
power of decomposing. The more water is mixed with the air when 
given to plants, the more beneficial it is to them, because it is by that 
means enabled to obtain large portions of those gases necessary to their 
Ufe ; hence the smaller the holes in the rose of a watering-pot are, the 
finer the water falls on the plants, and the more atmospheric air it is 
enabled to obtain; it is this alone which makes river-water, when 
running a long course, better for plants than that which has been 
motionless for a long time, such as ponds and lakes, whose waters only 
contain a small portion of air; but this does not apply so well to 
actually stagnant water found in ditches, &c., whose deficiency of 
atmospheric air is made up by the greater portion of carbonic acid 
derived from decaying animal and vegetable substances found generally 
in such places. 

If plants could live without a constant supply of water, then rain 
would, even during the summer months, be a sufficient support to them, 
as its passing through the air causes it to give more nounshment than 
we can ever give by the use of the watering-pot or engine. The air 
itself always contains more or less water in^ the shape of an invisible 
vapour, which is always in proportion to the temperature ; the warmer 
the auTj the more moisture it contains. 
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Carbomc acid gas is another important thing to the life of plants^ 
and is found in great abundance in all animal and vegetable substances 
in a state of putrefaction^ which, if mixed with the soil, will b^ taken 
up by the spongelets of plants, and is passed into the main body ; 
otherwise what would be the use of applying dung to plants, which of 
itself contains a great deal of carbomc acid gas? Carbonic acid is 
heavier than air, and, consequently, when any rain falls from the 
carbon being close to the earth, a great quantity is washed into the 
soil. 

To describe what any of the gases are would be beyond my purpose, 
and the limits your work could give ; so that I shall not attempt to enter 
more minutely upon them, and, therefore, proceed to the only acid of 
itself beneficial to plants, — yiz., humic acid, which may be found in 
great abundance in the water which drains from a dunghill ; but it is 
better generally not to apply it to plants without diluting it, as some- 
times, from salts contained in the dung, it proves injurious. As it flows 
upwards it becomes thicker, and in fact that is the only difference 
between it and water, excepting some small matter collected before 
entering the plant ; as it rises it passes into the leaves, where, on the 
upper side only, by the action of Hght and heat, it is turned into pulp« 
and, passing into the leaf-stalks, and so into the root, throws out the 
refuse material, from which no nourishment can be derived. 



THE PLEASURE-GARDEN OF BLOSSOMING TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 



BY CLSRICUS. 



In my remarks upon a pleasure garden of blossoming trees and 
shrubs, I have nothing terrible to present to the reader ; but attempt to 

** Show Nature's form in smiling beauty drest. 
And call mankind to riew her and be blest," 

and which I hope at this season of the year will tend to produce plea- 
surable sensations only. To me it seems hardly possible for any mind 
to be so debased as to be insensible to the effects of those vegetable 
charms, which ought to become more endeared to us as our age and 
reflection increase. A more delightful cabinet of natural history can 
scarcely be formed than this garden affords, even when unadorned 
with exotio beauties. It offers matter for contemplation of the most 
agreeable kind which varies still as seasons revolve ; and as every tree, 
shrub, and herbaceous plant has its peculiar inhabitants, we have at the 
same time a collection of musical animals and vegetable wonders there, 
that are sufficient to occupy all the leisure which our economical duties 
allow us. As years increase, a taste for most pleasures in general 
diminishes. Those of the court become fatiguing, the charms of the 
table appear to lessen, but the fondness for a garden increases, and is 
almost the only earthly pleasure that does increase. Let us not, then, 
neglect to cultivate a taste for what will form the dehght and amuse- 
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ment of tiie latter period of life. Every tree, or shrub^ or flower, we 
plant adds to the entertaininent we prepare for future years^ for our- 
selves, our friends, and successors. 

The introduction of a useful or an ornamental plant into our island 
is jiistly considered an important service to our country ; for it is impos- 
sible to calculate on the benefits that may be derived through such 
means, when the qualities of the vegetable are ascertained, and their 
virtues known. £vea what is introduced and planted merely from 
curiosity or ornament seems to unite us to the nations from whence it 
comes. It bestows on us a share of the blessings of other climates, 
and affords us a portion of the sn^iles of a more genial sun. When, 
therefore, we dwell on the beauty of ei^otic trees and shrubs, we wish 
to be understood as expressing our gratitude to those who have enriched 
our land with additional charms, and more fully displayed Nature to 
our eyes, and not as disregarding the plants that are indigenous to our 
soil. I am aware that many an Englishman has sighed under the shade 
of the banana for a sight of his native banks, where the primrose 
sparkles through the hazelrhedge, and the violet peeps to modestly. 
The plants of our countiy recaO the idea of it in the most forcible 
manner wherever we meet them. They are often the first objects that 
attract the attention of those who have been long absent from their 
native fields, and who, on their return, pour out the genuine effusions of 
joy on beholding the village-elm, the well-known oak, or the unchanged 
yew, whose antiquity is equal to the church it shades. We are told of 
a young Indian Pontaveri, from Otaheite, who in the midst of the splen- 
dour of Paris, regetting the simple beauty of his native island, sprang 
forward at the unexpected sight of a banana tree in the Jardin des 
Plantes, embraced it, while his eyes were bathed in tears, and exclaim- 
ing with a voice of joy, *' Ah 1 tree of my country I " seemed, by a 
dehghtful illusion of sensibility, to imagine himself for a moment trans- 
ported to the land which gave him birth. 

. We seem, as it were for an instant, to go back to the delights of 
infancy, when, on each succeeding spring, we visit the meadows covered 
with cowslips, which afforded us so many happy hours in childhood, as 
we formed balls of their blossoms. Then the playful girl, bedecked 
with wreaths and necklaces of daisies, led her Httle swain in chains 
formed of the milky flower-stalks of the dandelion ; but who at the 
sight of a butterfly burst the brittle bonds, and scampered away, to 
return, perhaps, a few years after sighing, in fetters not so visible, but 
more binding. 

There is no part of Nature's works more interesting than flowers. 
They seem intended for the embellishment of the fair, and for the 
ornament of the spot where they tread. Their sweet perfumes have 
such influence over all our sensations, that in the midst of flowering 
plants the most acute grief generally gives way to sweeter feelings. 
When our home and domestic companions are encompassed by the 
pretty garden, our situation approaches nearest to a terrestrial paradise. 
Is it not, then, to a rational mind a source of inexhaustible delight and 
instruction, where each season brings new joy, and every morning a 
fresh harvest of delightful sweets ? Subjects for new thoughts and con- 
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templatioiui present themselves to our yiew, and even the most dresrj 
months still supply cause of admiration, and discover a world full of 
wonders; for 

** E'en Winter oft bu seen it gay. 

With fretted froit-work, spangled o'er. 

While pendants droop'd from every spray. 

And crimson budlets told once more 

That Spring would all its charms restore^" 

It is not to advanced age alone that the garden offers its placid delights* 
Every stage of life, from the cradle to the grave, is attracted by its' 
charms. The infant is ready to spring from its nurse's arms, alluied' 
hy the gay colours which flowers exhibit. 

They form the most innocent toy of childhood, and the cultivation of 
them is generally its first labour, whilst their presentation often explains 
the passion of youth. The happy maiden loves to entwine them in her 
locks, and the fond parents delight to see their child mimic their heau- 
ties with the pencil. 

The representation of flowers is the proper style of drawing for the 
softer sex. Flowers are the peculiar province of the fair, and the 
nearer their imitation approaches to Nature, the more it delights us ; 
which paintings of massacres and agony certainly cannot. The heauty 
and grace that may be displayed in grouping flowers, united with the 
gaiety of their colours and the harmony of their tints, are well worthy 
the attention of those who were born to render life delightful. The 
neatness, nicety, and patience required in finishing flow r-pieces, seem 
to demand the delicate hand of a female artist. 

The description, by Moses, of the garden of Eden, the first abode of 
first-created man, formed the outlines which Milton has so splendidly 
enriched with all the imagery of poetry. From this have been copiecl 
the plantation, the park, the shrubbery, and flower-garden, so justly 
the pride of the nation, and so properly the abode of its beauty. The 
Greeks devoted their terrestrial groves, as well as their celestial gardens, 
to the gods ; but the Mahometans reserve their flowery lawns and um- 
brageous bowers for scenes of future bliss to mortal believers. We, 
however, more prudent, should wish to collect all such blessings, which 
bounteous Nature has scattered over the globe, and in this present life form 
a modem garden worthy and deserving of our con stant admiration. 
{To be completed in our next.) 



MODELS OF FLOWERS IN WAX. 

BY MADAME MORIEN, OF PARIS. 

During the last seven years I have been a monthly purchaser of two 
numbers of your useful Magazine of flowers. Noticing that a corre- 
spondent asks for instruction on the constructing of wax models of 
flowers, I send particulars of the process I have pursued (being a dealer 
in such productions of most of the finest flowers, and dispose of many 
thousands every year) most successfully for ten years, hoping the 
details will meet the requirements of the lady inquirer. 
I have therefore to state, that it is requisite to have a piece of wire. 
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about three inches long, pointed at one end, and with a round knob of 
sealing-wax, about a quarter of an inch diameter, at the other, so that 
it resembles a very large pin, and three or four small smooth rods of 
wood of different sizes ; these, with a penknife or scissors, are the only 
tools ; have also some very thin tin or brass to cut up into patterns, 
some wire of different sizes covered with silk for stems, and some 
43heets of wax of requisite colours ; thus furnished, set to work. Take 
a natural flower, as, for example, a Primrose, which consists of a green 
oup or calyx, inside which are five petals, or straw-coloured flower 
leaves, and in the centre five stamens. Pluck the flower to pieces, and 
after flattening each part either by putting it between the leaves of a 
book, or under a warm flat iron, cut out of the thin tin patterns exactly 
similar to the calyx (allowing here a little to fold over when bent 
afterwards to the proper shape) and one of the petals ; then laying 
those upon the wax lengthwise of the sheets, cut out the calyx and the 
five petals. Take a piece of proper- sizec^ wire for the stalk, «nd cut 
Hve narrow thread-like strips of dark yellow wax for the centre, which 
£x on the top of the wire by the hard pressure of the thumb and 
finger ; these being on regular and firm, fasten on one of the petals in 
-the same manner by pressure ; then a second petal, a third, fourth, and 
fifth, putting them regularly round and bending each where it joins the 
stem outwards, so that when completed the flower shall be flat. If the 
wax should be brittle, hold it in the palm of the hand for a minute ; 
the warmth of this will render it so pliant as to yield readily to any 
pressure given to it. The petals being fixed, warm the calyx bj the 
hand, and form it into a proper shape on the end of one of the Uttle 
round and smooth rods of wood before mentioned ; slip it on by the 
lower end of the stalk, and when in its proper position pinch it tightly 
round the end, which will fix the whole together, and the flower will 
be complete, except a few touches of a darker yellow near the centre, 
on the petals; this may be done either with oil colours or water- 
colours mixed with ox-galL 

All this is easy ; and there are many flowers that require no more 
care than this ; such, for example, as the Violet, the Snowdrop, the 
Crocus, the Polyanthus, the Narcissus, the Hyacinth, the Tulip, the 
Laburnum flower, the Pink, &c. In some of these, however, there are 
several florets ; each must be made separately, and the thin wires of each 
tied together by green silk. 

The petals of the Ranunculus and Tulip are hollow ; so they are in 
the Rose, and usually in the Crocus ; their shape is given to them easily 
by the finger thus —hold the wax petal in the hand till it is pliable, 
then roll the central part of it with the sealing-wax end of the wire pin, 
which will, of course, expand it somewhat; then press it with the point 
of the fingers into the hollow of the hand, which'will make it of the 
requisite concave form. Sometimes the petals should appear rough and 
corrugated, as in Holyoak, the Gum-cistus, and the red Poppy ; roll it 
well so as to be very thin and warm ; then crumple it, up somewhat by 
the hand, and open it out into its proper form again, when, if done well, 
it will be ready for use. If a part of the flower resembles a cup, as the 
centre of the Narcissus, it must be formed with the pin as before, the 
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piece of wax being of the size of the cup when cut open. In making a 
Convolvulus, it would be in vnin to attempt forming it out of a round or 
flat piece of wax ; the original flower must be cut down on one side, then 
laid out to flatten, the wax cut of the proper size, and folded carefully 
over a mould which has been soaking in milk-warm water, the mould 
previously made by pouring plaster oi Paris carefully into a real flower 
of the same species. Some persons make the Convolvulus flower in five 
sections, and putting these on the mould so that the edges unite, join 
them together very carefully, and hide the joint on the inside of the 
flower by placing over them ^ve strips of wax diflcrently coloured, to 
imitate the rays seen upon the disc ; but I pursue the former mode. 

Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, and other flowers that are quilled, that is, 
have their petals bent in at their edges, must have each separate petal 
rolled by one of the sealing-wax knobs, as for other things, and while 
warm, the edges bent or rolled up with the fingers into proper shape. 

A large Dahlia requires about seven sheets of wax, and requires petals 
of five or six sizes for difi^erent parts of the flower, and in the centre of 
it a lump of green wax, made of the refuse species, of about half an 
inch in diameter. Roses, and other delicately-tinted flowers, are mostly 
made of white wax, tinted by powder colours, put on with a short- 
haired, rather hard brush, such as is used for oriental tinting. 

Flowers that are party-coloured or streaked must have the streaks 
painted upon them. Single flowers will require stamens in their centres; 
these, if very small or so hidden as not to be conspicuous, may be made 
of narrow strips of wax of proper colour, which will be much improved 
in appearance if, when fixed, the ends of them be dipped in gum-water, 
and fine crumbs of bread, mixed with turmeric, be sifted upon them. 
If the stamens are large, they must be formed separately upon fine wires, 
by moulding between the thumb and finger some of the refuse wax of pro- 
per colour, dipping each afterwards, if necessary, in a powder of the 
natural colour, as, in dark yellow for the Lily, black for the Tulip, &c. 
The leaves that are attached to the various groups are almost all of 
cambric, the manufacture of the artificial flower-makers. Any other 
information which may be required, and I can supply, I shall have plea- 
sure in giving. 



ARRANGEMENT OF BEDDING PLANTS TO PRODUCE 
THE BEST CONTRAST IN COLOURS. 

BY ADBLAIDE, OF SOUTH MIMMS, HBRTS. 

To demonstrate the theory of colours, a circular card may be divided 
into seven compartments, by lines drawn from the centre to the circum- 
ference, one compartment being painted red, the next orange, the third 
yellow, the fourth green, the fifth blue, the sixth purple, the seventh 
violet. Let water-colours or patterns of ribbon, of each of these respec- 
tive colours, be procured, and arranged in the enumerated order. It 
will be found, that any one of these colours is producible, by due 
admixture of the two adjacent colours. The first and third, red paint 
mixed with yellow, produce the second colour, orange. The second 
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»xkd fourth, orange mixed with green, produce the third, yellow ; the 
third and fifth, yellow and blue, generate green, the fourth colour ; that 
and the sixth form the fifth, blue ; the fifth and seventh, violet, create 
the sixth, purple ; the sixth and the first, red, constitute the seventh, 
violet; the seventh and second, orange, terminate iu the first, red. 
What, then, is the necessary conclusion, but that in the order of pris- 
matic colours, adjacent colours are inharmonious ; and that harmony 
results only from union of two colours, distant in order by one inter- 
mediate tint. The principle productive of harmony being thus dis- 
covered, may receive confirmation, by experiment with ribbons of 
different colours blended, or with sewing silks twisted, in the preceding 
order of arrangement. Yet, beauty resulting not only from harmony, 
but also from contrast, the next inquiry is, from what principle to pro- 
duce the latter eflect. It is discoverable from the following experiment. 
To patterns of ribbons or silk, of the seven preceding colours, let 
white and black be added ; and all be placed in a perpendicular line, 
the white above the red, the black beneath the violet, adapting the 
numbers to the altered arrangement, the white being denominated one, 
the red two, and so on, the violet being marked eight, and the black 
nine. By advancing black to the side of white, or as it is accounted 
the absorption or absence of all colours to the accumulation or presence 
of all, the strongest possible contrast is produced. Violet and purple 
will also contrast with white, in decreasing ratio ; while the remaining 
colours produce a very inferior degree of contrast, by no means eligible 
from their approximation to white, in graduated reflection of light. On 
a similar principle, the best contrast to black, next to white, is red, as 
the colours ranking first of the seven in order of refraction, therefore 
first in power of reflection ; orange is an inferior contrast, but yellow, 
blue, purple, or violet, from graduated absorption of light, present no 
contrast to its entire absorption, black. In the same manner red re- 
ceives no contrast from the two nearest colours in the prismatic grada- 
tion, orange or yellow, but from the semi-colour green ; it admits the 
lowest contrast in blue, higher in purple, or violet, and the highest, as 
already remarked, in black. The decisive inference then is, that con- 
trast is not producible without passing over two prismatic colours at 
least. Such being fixed laws, constituting the primary principles of the 
theory of colours, and demonstrable by experiment multifarious and 
conclusive, their application to landscape gardening and the disposing 
of flowers in the flower-garden, &c., involves not the shghtest difiiculty, 
and solves numerous phenomena. Why, for instance, does verdure, or 
why do shrubs, supply the best relief to gaudy flowers ? On account 
of excellent contrast, green being a sober colour intermediate between 
the deeper and brighter tints, consequently affording a foil to all. Why 
is snow injurious to the effect of foliage, or flowers, of every graduated 
tint ? On account of its glaring whiteness, supplying neither contrast 
nor harmony, white entering into the composition of every shade of 
tint, and particularly being productive of semi-colours ; consequently, 
being a component principle, when uncombined it can neither harmo- 
nise nor contrast with itself. Why does the olive tint of the expanding 
oak-leaf offend the eye of taste ? Because, its being composed of green 
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in combination with yellow, the component principle can neither har- 
monise nor contrast with itself, in a simple uncompounded tint, in the 
surrounding grass, or foliage of more forward trees. Why does the 
verdant herbage of spring produce inferior picturesque effect, in grounds 
ornamented with trees, than the sterile grass of early autumn, conse- 
quent on mowing ? Because, spring grass and foliage are gradations of 
one and the same colours ; consequently, in whatever variety of grada- 
tion, the diversified tints of any colour, neither harmonising nor con- 
trasting, cannot possibly be productive of picturesque effects. Contra- 
riant is the effect of sterile grass, on account of its russet tint, like 
ripened com, presenting advantageous contrast ; russet being a semi- 
colour, uncompounded of green. Countless natural phenomena, with 
their solutions, might be multiplied, illustrative of the theory of colours 
being of practical utility to those who are accustomed to ornament the 
flower-garden (in whole or part) on the bedding system, and desirous 
that the best effect be produced. 

In another Number I shall have more to state on ornamenting the 
flower-garden. 
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No. 13.— By T. Rutgkr, Esq. 




FLORAL OPERATIONS FOR THE MONTH. 21 

The circular design, herewith presented, is intended for a Udy's 
parterre, supposed to be laid out on a secluded lawn, and approached 
through a shrubbery, so as to render it private for those who may prefer 
seclusion. A rustic covered seat, or two, might be placed in the shrub- 
bery adjoining, to afford shelter or shade. 

The beds are supposed to have box, or some other material, for edg- 
ings, with gravel between. 




IN THE riiOWER OARHEN. 

ANNUALS. — If lieed was omitted sowing in autumn for 
early blooming plants next spring, now sow some in 
small pots, place them in a frame free from frost, and turn out into 
beds, &c., early in April. Sow Auricula and Polyanthus in pans, and 
place in a shady part of a cool frame. Prune Roses^ and sprinkle 
the heads over freely with soot and Ume liquid, as it will destroy moss 
or insects, and preserve them from the ravages of such enemies in 
summer. Plant Boses and Hollyhocks immediately, or they will not 
bloom well this season. Carnations, &c., in pots must have air libe- 
rally ; if attacked by mildew, dust over and under with sulphur, also 
protect from severe frost and excess of rain. Prepare compost for the 
show-plants to grow in. Pinks and Pansies in beds must have the sod 
pressed closely round the main stem, and a number of sticks be pricked 
among the shoots, or they must be secured by pegs, so they are not 
twisted by the wind. A low hedge, formed of yew or fir branches along 
the sides will also be beneficial as a protection from wipd. Pinks, Car- 
nations, &c., sprinkled over with soot, will preserve them from hares, 
rabbits, and snails. Tulips and Hyacinths in beds protect from severe 
frost ; an inverted garden- pot will do. Also protect the bed of Ranun- 
culus, Anemone, &c., which were planted in autumn. Gladioluses to 
succeed the autumn planted should now be planted ; they will bloom to 
the end of autumn. Verbenas guard against damp, mildew, &c. : dry 
air and dust, with sulphur, attend to. Tulips, have the soil closely 
pressed around the plant. Fresh loam must be added to all flower- 
beds; it promotes an abundance of flowers; also give well- rotted 
manure or leaf mould. Divide large plants of the herbaceous class of 
the borders, replant, &c. Shru6s, layers of most kinds may now be 
made. Lobelias, of the erect growing class, must be guarded from an 
excess of wet ; but towards the end of the month place them in a rather 
warmer situation, and gradually encourage the offsets to grbw, in order 
to divide and pot singly in February. 
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IN THE FORCING STOVS. 

In order to have early, or very large plants of Cockscomb, Globe 
Amaranthus, Balsams, Salpiglossis, &c., sow seeds by the middle 
of the month; also a portion of Ten Week and German Stocks 
in pots or slight hot-bed ; also other handsome half-hardy kinds 
or flowers to bloom early. Amaryllis, Sprekelias, &c., now repot ; also 
begin to push, ((gradually) for early bloom, some of the Achimenes, 
Gloxinias, Gesneras, &c., and pot singly when the plants are an inch 
high. Bedding Plants, any that have fresh shoots, and plants are 
required of them, take off cuttings, strike, &c. ; or place the old plants 
in higher temperature, to push them into growth, such as Fuchsias, 
Salvias, Heliotropes, Anagallis, Hemimeris, Cupheas, Geraniums, &c. 
The Bouvardias are best increased by the roots ; cut them into pieces an 
inch long, and cover them half an inch in silver-sand, place them where 
they get bottom heat, and they soon push shoots ; then pot singly. Sow 
Mignonette in pots for early bloom. The autumn-sown plants must 
have only dry and mild air. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, ftc. 

Never give fire-heat to Ericas, as long as you can preserve them 
from frost, and except in very tmndy or foggy weather ; let them, as 
well as Epacris, Azaleas, and indeed all the class of New Holland 
plants, have a free supply of air, allowing the gentle winds to blow 
upon them. Let watering be done in the morning, so that damp may 
be dried up. Damp must be guarded against ; apply a gentle fire to 
dry it up, if not otherwise done. Cinerarias repot, fumigate, if one 
green fly appears ; use sulphur if mildew attack. Fuchsias now prune 
in, and repot the large plants which are required for early bloom. 
TropceoluM tricolorum and the other tuberous-rooted must now be 
potted. Camellias, keep the entire ball of soil regularly moist, or the 
flower-buds will drop : thin the crowded buds. Pot Alstrcemerias, 
Ixias, and Oxalis with any other greenhouse bulbous-rooted plants. 
Pelargoniums : now spread the branches outwards, in order to properly 
form the plant, bringing some as low as the' rim of the pot. Cuttings 
of Azaleas strike root much more freely early in the spring than later 
on, therefore now place in a gentle heat any stock plant, in order to 
obtain the half-ripened shoots by the proper period, such being best 
for rooting in silver-sand, with bottom heat. 

MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 
The Old Double Yellow Rose. -^Complaints have often been 
made, that the flower-buds either drop off just before the time they 
should open, or if they expand, the flowers are defective in form. Now, 
I have a large plant in my garden, which has bloomed in perfection 
every season during sixteen years, without having one defective flower. 
The plant grows in a good loamy soil, about half a yard deep, upon a 
rocky- stone bottom. It was planted in the year 1830 ; but previous to 
my possessing the premises, it had- been neglected as to any pruning, 
and was in a unld state, 1 had it pruned, and trained to the south 
aspected wall, at the foot of which it was growing. I cut away all the 
foreright shoots, that could not be brought against the wall, and thus 
thinned in November, I had it arranged, and at the same time gave the 
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border a good dressing of old rotted cow-manure. This addition of 
manure in November J have continued ever since. When the shoots 
pushed the following summer, I treated the plant the same as is done 
with the Peach-tree ; namely, rubbed oif or cut clean away all extra new 
shoots, retaining as many as would duly furnish the plant with new 
wood, like the Peach-tree, and they were properly secured to the wall. 
The following November I pruned back these new shoots, to about half 
their length, and the new shoots which pushed from them supplied me 
with a profusion of fine Roses. This kind of summer and winter regu- 
lation I have practised for sixteen years, with perfect success. The 
plant covers a space of brick wall eight yards long by ten feet high, and 
blooms in every part of it. I have a basin formed (five feet each way 
from the stem) vnth the surface soil, and lay six inches thickness of 
good (somewhat mulchy) stable-dung ; and upon this I pour, once a 
week, or in very dry weather twice, as much soft pond-water as will 
sink to the depth of the border-soil. By this attention, I am amply 
repaid by the fine display of a profusion of its rich yellow double 
flowers. It is easily increased by layers. I have a plant in the open 
ground, grown as a bush, and I have raised great numbers by this 
method ; and when rooted, I pot them, or plant in the open warm 
border. I have sold or given hundreds of plants. 
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Horticultural Society Meeting, Dec. 6th. — This was what U termed the Chrysan- 
themum show-day. The following were the best collections : — The best was a group 
of Pompones (or Minimas) from Mr. Robinson, gardener to J. Simpson, Esq , of Thames 
Bank, Pimlico. As regards good cultivation, nothing could possibly surpass the varieties 
shown, being in perfect health, dwarf and bushy, and literally covered with bloom. The 
sorts were Mignonette, brownish-yellow ; Daphne, purple ; Nelly, white, with a yellow 
centre; La Gitana, blush white ; Atropos, brownish- red ; and Drine Drine, yellow. A 
Knightian Medal was awarded. A second collection of larg^ flowered sorts came from 
Mr. Gifkins, gardener to P. Johnson, Esq., of Church -street, Stoke Newington. It 
consisted of extremely large plants, which, although showy, were what gardeners term 
"leggy," and also very much slicked. The kinds were Phidias, General Negrier, 
Christine, Pilot, Annie Salter, and Madame Camerson. A fianksian Medal was awarded. 
Messrs. £. G. Henderson, of the Wellington-road Nursery, St. John's-wood, furnished a 
group of Chrysanthemums, but they arrived too late for competition. The most 
remarkable among them was perhaps President Decaisne, a reddish-brown sort, with a 
light centre, the two colours in the same ,bIoom, producing a charming contrast. 
Marcian, a medium-sized kind, with pink petals, fading off at their points to white, 
thereby giving the flower the appearance of being striped or mottled ; Jonas, a small- 
flowered sort, with reddish-brown petals, tipped with yellow: and Mdlle. Angelique 
Richard, a medium-sized sort, with compact heads of flowers, nearly white in the centre^ 
with a pink rim round the circumference of each bloom, and altogether veiy pretty. 
Messrs. Chandler, of Yauxhall, sent a collection not for competition. It consisted of 
Alveoliflorum, Justine Tessier, Junon, La Fiancee, Daphne, Fenella, Graziella, La Bouss^e, 
Mignonette, J^a Sapagon, Atropos, and Nelly. These were fine kinds of Pompons. 
Mr. Spary, of Brighton, sent a plant of Queen of Gipsies, with a view to exhibit a peculiar 
mode of training, which, when carried well out, as in the present instance, has a neat 
eflfect. Mr. Spary stated that the plant was struck in March last, in a 3-inch pot, and had 
been kept in a cold frame till the end of April, when it was shifted into a 6 -inch pot, 
pinching the top off and exposing it to the open air. In June it was shifted into an 
8-inch pot, when training was commenced by placing a horizontal wire trellis on the pot, 
so as to project about six inches beyond the rim, dividing the shoots, and leading the 
longest to the outside, keeping the next lengths to fill in between, and the shortest for the 
middle. These were tied as they progressed every week, until July ; then each of the 
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sbooto mu topped, aad as soon as the plant began to break it was again shifted into a 
9-inch pot. When the laterals were long enough, they were then regulated and tied, so 
as^to fill and form the plant until September, when the centre shoots were allowed to turn 
up, keeping the outside ones tied down a fortnight longer, to make them shorter, so as to 
make the plant assume the form of a cone. When it was set for bloom it was agfain 
shifted into a larger pot, to strengthen the flowers and prolong its. growth. The plant 
was then removed to the greenhouse to bloom. The Pompon varieties are admirably 
calculated for this stjle of growth, but they require autumn-struck plants to carry the 
plan out to perfection. Plants managed in this way are dwarf and compact, and very 
suitable for front shelves or table stands in conservatories or greenhouses. 

Thb Stokb Nbwinoton Curysanthbmum Exhibition for 1853 was held on 
November 17th, and the numerous company of visitors were highly gratified with the well- 
grown plants and the superb-cut blooms shown, more especially so with the beautiful Pompons 
(or Minimas). Mr. Robinson*s plants of this class were very superb specimens, being 
nearly two feet high, clothed with fine foliage down to the rim of the pot, and each of the 
bushy plants about two feet through, adorned with a fine display of their lovely little 
flowers. Of the large-flowered class Mr. James's plants were most superbly grown, and 
the flowers, in size, like small Double Dahlias, highly meriting the award bestowed. The 
judges awarded prizes to the following : 

Six PtantSf in 11-inch pots: Ist. Silver Cup. — Mr. James, Stoke Newington, with 
Pilot, Mount Etna, Christine, Defiance, Madame Camerson, Queen of England. 2nd. 
Mr. Scruby, Mount Etna, Defiance, Annie Salter, Vesta, Christine, Queen of England, 
did. Mr. Holmes, Hackney, for I>efiance, Christine, Mount Etna, Annie Salter, Vesta, 
and Pilot. Pompom^ in 8-inch pots : 1st. Mr. Robinson, Pimlico, with Drine Drine 
(yellow, very fine), Bijou de Horticulture (creamy white, inclining to yellow towards the 
centre), Autumna (bronze), Solfaterre (bright yellow), Atropus (crimson), Cedo nullt 
(blush white). 2nd. Mr. Ivery, President Decaisne, Solfaterre, Autumna, Minon (blush 
white), Drine Drine, Cedo nulli. 3rd. Mr. Scruby, Graziella, Autumna, President 
Decaisne, Model (creamy white), Le Nain Bebe, Bijou de Horticulture. Pompom^ in 
32*s : 1st. Mr. Robinson, Fenella (golden yellow), Minon, La Pactole (bronze yellow). 
Daphne (rosy-purple). Model, Drine Drine. 2nd. Mr. Holmes, Drine Drine, Autumna, 
Model, Sacramento (yellow). President Decaisne, and Fenella. A finely-bloomed collec- 
tion of Pompons was exhibited by Mr. E. Spary, Brighton, trained to trellises, after the 
manner of trained Verbenas, lying flat upon the pot, producing a very pleasing and novel 
effect. These were also well-bloomed ; and great credit is due to Mr. Spary for producing 
plants in such condition so far from where they were grown ; but we give the preference to 
the natural style, as exemplified in Mr. Robinson*s and Mr. James's plants. Twenty-four 
Cut Blooms : 1st. Mr. Wortley, Queen of England, Cyclops, Madame Audry, Formosum, 
Dupont de I'Eure, Campestroni, Golden Cluster, Lycius, Duke, Plutus, Defiance, Ra- 
belais, Annie Salter, Pio Nono, Vesta, Nonpareil, Rosa, Mystica, Phidias. 2nd. Mr. 
Sanderson, Beauty, Queen of England, Golden Cluster, Beauty, Defiance, Phidias, Queen 
of England, Golden Cluster, Goliath, King, Alcibiades, Racine, The Warden, VesU, 
Warden, Goliath, Rosa Mystica, Aristides, Formosum, Madame Corbey, Christine, Dupont 
de I'Eure, Admiral, Rosa Mystica. Twelve Blooms : Ist. Mr. James, Queen of England, 
Regins, Beauty, King, Christopher Colombo, Rosa Mystica, Warden, Leon Leguay, Plutus, 
Dupont de TEure, Lysius, Formosum. 2nd. Mr. E. Sanderson, Beauty, Queen of Eng" 
land. Clustered Yellow, Goliath, Warden, Dupont de I'Eure, Defiance, Themis Formosum, 
Pio Nono, Plutus, Rosa Mystica. Six Blooms : 1st. Mr. E. Sanderson, Clustered Yellow, 
Goliath, Queen of England, Defiance, Beauty, and Warden. 2nd. Mr. James, Beauty, 
Queen of England, King, Regina, Leon Leguay, and Plutus. 3rd. Mr. Hutton, Golden 
Cluster, Beauty, Nonpareil, Dupont de I'Eure, Madame Audry, Plutus. The finest speci- 
mens of cut flowers were Queen of England, Beauty, Dupont de I'Eure, Defiance, Pius 
IX., Plutus, Vesta, and Themis. 

A New Magnipicbnt Coniferous Everorebn-tree. — Messrs, Veitch's plant- 
collector, Mr. Lobb, has recently returned to this country, and brought, along with many 
other valuable things, a living plant and some seeds, of what may justly be termed the 
monarch of the Californian forests. It is an evergreen with foliage resembling that of 
the Cypress, of a pale grass-green. It there grows from 250 to 320 feet, high, and the 
main trunk from 10 to 20 feet (or more) in diameter. What a tree is this, the^zr^^ 
the trunk of which (at 5 feet from the ground) is more than twenty yards, and its height 
upwards of one hundred yards ! It is supposed to be quite hardy in our own country. 
We have seen the living specimen, and shall give additional descriptive particulars in our 
next Number. — Editor. 
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SKIMMIA JAPONICA. 

This very handsome evergreen-shrub is a native of Japap, where it 
grows on mountains about Stangasaki. It is so much esteemed by the 
Chinese, as well as the Japanese, that though a native, it is cultivated 
in their gardens, being not only beautiAil, but the flowers have a pecu- 
liar delicious fragrance, much like those of the celebrated Daphne odor a 
and Oleafragram, Dr. Siebold, whilst in Japan, wrote about it, and 
stated, *' The evergreen and shining leaves, the clusters of numerous 
and graceful flowers which all the ends of the branches produce from 
the banning of spring, their perfume, and at the close of autumn the 
beautiful scarlet fruits, fully justify the rank which this chartning 
shrub maintains as a decorative plant. It forms a neat bush^ from 
three to four feet high, rarelv beyond that, everywhere smooth and 
everywhere aromatic when brmsed." 

Mr. Fortune introduced this pretty shrub into England to Messrs. 
Standish and Noble's nursery at Bagshot. He remarks upon it: 
" This fine new evergreen shrub was discovered by me in the winter of 
1848| and introduced into England in 1849. I met with it in a 
nursery near Shanghae, in China, and it was the rarest and most prized 
plant of the collection to which it belonged. The nurseryman told me 
that it was brought to him from a high mountain in the interior, named 
Wang-shan, and consequently the plant is called by the Chinese the Wang- 
shan-Kwei. The last term was given it on account of the fragrance of 
its flowers, which the Chinese consider as sweet as the jEirft-wha, or 
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Olea fragraog. TJiege scented flowers are produced in grejit profugjon 
in early spring, and are succeeded by bunches of bright red berries, 
like those of the English QoUy. My own opinion is, that thig fine 
bush will prove perfectly hardy in England. It cares nothing for the 
' C0I4 winds and sharp frosts ' about Shanghae, and, no doubt, endures 
more on tbe inland mountains, where it is found wild, than in places 
nef^rer the coast.'* Further, he adds : ** It will, no doubt, form, ip 1^ 
few years, one of the most attractive * winter plants * our gardens can 
boast of. Fancy, if you can, our borders or parterres dotted in mid- 
winter with a pretty evergreen bush, only two or three feet high, and 
covered all over with bright red berries. In greenhouses, too, it will 
be invaluable for decorative purposes, whjere its flowers, although not 
showy, will fill the air with the most delicious odour, and its prof union 
of berries will be most attractive in the dull months of winter.*' 
Messrs. Standish and Noble state : ** We find it perfectly hardy ; and 
whether looking at it as an evergreen, or its very sweet-scented flowers 
or fruit, it is alike a very fine plant ; and every pne who has seen it in 
fmit has been charmed with it. Upon its first introduction doubts were 
entertained as to its complete hardiness ; there are now, however, no 
just grounds for such. In the spring of 1852 we planted in the open 
ground a small specimen for experiment. In the spring of 1853 it 
flowered, and during the summer ripened its berries. At the moment 
of writing this (Jan. 26, 1854), those berries are still upon the plant ; 
and with them a plentiful crop of flower-buds for the coming spring, 
when, doubtless, both the flowers of this year and the fruit of last, will 
be in perfection together. Besides the plant in question, others have 
been exposed to all the late severe weather; and not the tip of a 
leaf, or a floiyer-bud, has been injuried in the least. It is a9 hwdy 
as a common Holly, and the ordinary soil of a garden is all it requires 
on that head." 

Dr. Wallich describes another plant, a Himaldyan on^, which w?^ 
introduced into England several years previous to iSf. Japonica, ^nd is 
now known under the namep of SJdmmia Lawreola, and as Jtimonia 
Laureola : and an idea has got spre^ abroad that the ChiaP^e S. Japor 
niea, and the Himalayan S. Laureola, were id^tically tke same j bi^^ 
in reality no plants can be more difiPere?it, in sp far as their orpameniri 
properties are concerned, although tbev piay somewhat resemble ^mh 
other in their stems md leaves. The Himalayan plant bft^ hfpn 
growing ont for several yQ8?g9 and yet we are i.nformed that it scar<Jely 
ever opens its flowers, and never produces berries. The beauty of thf 
Chimiie plant (say IVfessr^. Stendish and Noble) "njpt o»ly cppsi^ in 
its being a mere dw^rf evergf leea bush, hut aJso in the profusion pf its 
flowers and abundance of H^rfly-like berries, Qurf, top, flpwerp at two 
inches high^ and fruits nt six inches; h<?t the other (Hiw^l^ywi pli*t) 
although a very Isrge plsnl;. has never flowered." Mr- Vfl^i GfrnrU of 
Belgium, has bud it m^y yews ; and although W ptenlt i? three feef 
higb> 4«d every year has All tjbe fppeajr$inee pf coming mto J^Ioqip. f^ 
never does flower. In e<NM^u^nne of %\xe n)is(Alg»n m^dim&f^ 9f ^b« 
plants bebig identifsally ithe mmfi^mffi* sope persons kv^^ \mj^ 
sending hhima Lmrwh for 8kirnm%a J(4pomcap and m APSe ifvsfcvpees 
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disappointment will be the result. Both have sweet-scented leaves, yet 
Linionia Laureola is by no means so sweet as SMmmiu Japonica. 'the 
scent of the latter resembles that of ripe apples, but of the former a 
mixture of Rue and Fraxinella. The leaves of Skimmiq Japonica are 
broad /a«ce- shaped, pointed, and the surface somewhat 7inifiulate(vrByy), 
Those of S, Laureola (or Limonia Laureola) are oblong, suAK^-poinied, 
and the surfkce even (flat). We have been thus minute in describing 
the two, so that our readers may ascertain which is the true S. japonica. 
It is a free-growing plant, flourishes in a good sandy loam upon a dry 
subsoil, and merits a place in every shrub border, bed, greenhouse, oV 
pit-frame. 



NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Allosortjs flexuosus. Zigzag Allosorus. (Svnonyme. Pleteris 
flexuosa ; P. cordata.) — This pretty and singular climbing fern is a 
native of Peru and Mexico, and flourishes in a temperate fern-house. 
In the collection at the Royal Gardens, Kew, the plants are from four 
to five feet long. The main rib of the side branches are singularly 
^^^zag, and the short rachises, one of which issues from each angle, are 
generally pinnated with from three to five oval heart-shaped leaves, 
each leaf being about three parts of an inch long, somewhat leathery. 
It is elegant, and well worth a place in every collection of exotic ferns. 
—(Figured in Bot. Mag,, 4762.) 

Angrcecum ebtjrneum. The Ivory Angroecum, (Synonyme, 
Limodorum ebumeum.) — This fine stove Orchid is a native of 
Madagascar and Bourbon ; a fine plant of it is in the collection at Kew 
Gardens. The plant is two feet high, having large, sheathing, leathery, 
shining, striated leaves, two inches broad. The flowers are produced 
in spikes, each having from six to ten large blossoms ; sepals and 
petals much spreading, two inches and a half long, and half an inch 
broad ; green. The labellum is of au ivory-white, thick and fleshy, 
of a broad heart-shape, two inches and a half across. It is a noble 
species, well meriting a place in any collection. — (Figured in Bot. Mag,, 
4761.) 

Ceropegia TiiwAiTESji. — Of the m^tural order Asclepiadeoe. Sent 
by Mr. Tnipvaites from Ceylon to the Royal Gardens at Kew. The 
plant is nearly a yard long* climbing, moderately branching, flourishing 
in the /^toye. The flowers are produced in umbellate racemes, arising 
at the angle of a leaf, one at each joint, and the raceme contains from 
three to $ve blossoms. Each flower has a narrow funnel-shaped tube, 
an inch and a half long, very narrow below, but mucti widened above, 
and almost globose towards the top. The tube is yellow, and the 
upper part of tlie flower beaiutifully sprinkled with dark blood-red 
spots. The blossom is singular in form, but very pretty. — (Figured in 
Bot. Mag., 475B.) 

DiCHORisANDRA piCTA. Blotck-leaved. N. O. Commelincje. — It 
is supposed to be a native of Brazil, and a stove plant. It is in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew. The plant is about a foot high, and the 

D 2 
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branches are short, each havine generally three leaves near the termina- 
tion. Each leaf b broadly elliptical shaped, about four and a half 
inches long, green, often having a broad stripe of brown on each side, 
but edged with green, and very pretty. The flowers are borne in short 
terminal panicles, each blossom is an inch across, of a purple-blue, and 
a very distinct white spot at the base. Very neat and pretty.— (Figured 
in Hot. May., 4760.) 

Epidendrum Stabafordianum. Mr. Stam/onTs. — This beautiful 
flowering stove Orchid is a native of Guatemala, where it was discovered 
by Mr. Skinner, and of Santa Martha, in Mexico, by Mr. Purdie, who 
sent plants of it to Kew. It bears long dense racemes of flowers, each 
blossom being about two inches across. 

Passiflora marmorea. — This very beautiful species of Passion- 
flower is a native of New Granada, from whence M. Linden, of Brussels, 
obtained it in 1852. The leaves are similar in form to those of P. 
vespertilio, the Bat^mnged, and the deep green foliage is beautifully 
marbled with white, somewhat like Cissus discolor. We have not seen 
a flower of it, but are informed it is equally handsome. If it did not 
produce a flower, the beauty of the foliage entitles it to a place in every 
stove or warm greenhouse. 

TRiANiEA NOBiLis. — Tliis fine plant makes a very admirable 
ornament when trained up a pillar, or round a circular wire framework. 
The leaves are large, leathery, resembling those of the Solandra. The 
flowers are in character like those of the Coboea scandens, and produce 
a brilliant eflect. The calyx is handsome, rose-coloured, spotted. The 
corolla is a vivid rose, edged with pure white, and a full-blown flower ; 
is five inches across. It was obtained by M. Linden, of Brussels, from 
New Granada, and highly merits a place in every stove or warm 
greenhouse. 

JovELLANA PUNCTATA. — Introduced from Chiloe. It is a bushy 
evergreen shrub, having handsome leathery-Uke foliage, and blooms 
very freely during the spnng season. The flowers are hood-shaped, of 
a clear blue, with a golden-yellow centre, spotted with chesnut colour 
in the inside, in a similar manner to the Foxglove. It is in Mr. Van 
Houtte's establishment. 

Plants in bloom in the Royal Gardens at Kew, 

Stove. — Ruellia macrophyUa. — A neat shrubby plant, vwth shining 
green leaves, and blooms freely. The flowers are produced in spiked 
heads ; the tube of each blossom is about two inches and a half long, 
of a rich scarlet colour. A good winter-blooming ornament, well worth 
cultivating. 

CEchmea fulgens. — ^Its neat, shortish, pine-apple, plant-like leaves, 
and lai^e branching panicle of fifty or more flowers, of a rich deep red, 
with a black tip, are exceedmgly pretty. It merits a place in every 
stove. 

Cypripedium inaignis. — A fine Ladies' Slipper ; the flowers are large, 
five inches across. The slipper portion (labellum) of a buff colour, 
with the upper part of the blossom (sepals and petals) white, edged 
with yellow and brown. It flowers very freely, 

Cypripedium reww^ttm. -^ The slipper (labellum) is mottled vdth 
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brown and green, and the upper portion (sepals and petals) white, with 
green stripes, tipped with brown. Both species are pretty winter- 
flowering, and continue in bloom for severnl months. 

Medinella speciosa. — ^This robust plant, with its drooping, large> 
panicled raceme of flowers, intermingled with crimson, red, and blue, 
arc verj ornamental. 

Begonia peltata, large leaves, and woolly-white blossoms. B.fii^ 
cheria, a neat, numerous-branching, bushy plant, with white flowers. 
B, longipes, a compact erect growing plant, now five feet high, leaves 
large, angulated, flowers in terminal heads, white. B. ultni/oliay leaves 
oblong- shaped, long, grows erect and compact, now five feet high, 
flowers white, in terminal heads. Bueltia ciiiata, with its neat, tube- 
shaped blossoms, each an inch long, of a rich blue, and the plant 
forming a neat bush, are exceedingly pretty. 

Crinum meldense. — A fine hybrid, raised by M. Quetier, nur- 
seryman, of Meux, and now in Mr. Van Houtte's collection. The 
flowers are beautiful, white above, and the under side a rose colour. 

Calceolaria la yenduli folia. — A species obtained by Messrs. 
Standish and Noble from South America. Its neat, tavender-like 
foliage and bushy habit, along with its profusion of bright lemon-yellow 
flowers, render it an excellent bedding plant. The blossoms have the 
lips closed, and thus is less liable to injury by rain than any other 
Calceolaria. A bed of this in contrast with the pure white-flowered 
species, that has a similar neat foliage, would produce a pretty efiect. 

Dendrobium chrysanthum. — A magnificent plant of this fine 
stove orchid bloomed last summer, in the collection in the garden of 
Sir John Cathcart, near Windsor, which had one thousand seven 
hundred flowers ; some of the flower-stems were five feet long. The 
large, rich, deep, orange-coloured flowers produced a splendid appear- 
ance. It is easy to cultivate, and well worth possessing. 

Abies jezoensis. (Synonvme, Pinus jezoensis.) — This verv noble 
and handsome tree grows one hundred feet high, and is fouucl quite 
hardy in England. The leaves are nearly two inches long, thickly set 
along the branches, and have a very neat appearance. The cones 
(bearing seeds) are about nine inches long and two in diameter. Mr. 
Van Houtte has given a plate of it in the Flore des Serres, drawn from 
a speccimen in his establishment, and the cone at that time was of a 
rich purple colour, 

PiCEA PIN8APO. (Synonvme, Abies pinsapo.) — This very hand- 
some coniferous tree grows to sixty feet high, quite hardy. The foliage 
is much like that of the common Balm Fir of our nurseries, and the 
branches are densely furnished, so that it is much handsomer than 
that species, and the plant is so thickly set with branches that the 
trunk inside of them cannot be seen, yet the outside of the tree is 
elegantly neat. It forms a perfect neat cone, broad at the bottom, and 
regularly tapering to the top lead of the stem. Where a handsome- 
formed evergreen-tree is required, nothing neater can be placed. It 
may be had at a trifling price, too. 

^rodendron Bungei. — A noble-looking, ornamental, shrubby 
plant, having broad heart-shaped leaves, eight or nine inches long, which 
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have the robustness of those of Paulownia imperialism or the Catalpa. 
The flowers are produced in terminal corymbous heads, of eight to nine 
inches across, containing from eighty to one hundred blossoms ; each 
five-petalled blossom is about an inch across, of a rosy carmine colour. 
It flourishes admirably in a cool greenhouse or conservatory, requiring 
only just to be protected from frost. It is supposed to be likely to 
endure in the open ground, giving it protection in winter. It merits a 
place wherever it can be grown ; and as it can be procured at a very 
reasonable price, we liope it will be extensively sold. — (Figured in Flore 
des Serres,) 

Methonica virescens, variety plantii. — This plant has 
recently been offered to the public under the name of Gloriosa Plantii. 
The flowers are produced in tiers along the stem, each tier about a foot 
apart. Each blossom appears crisped, or curled at the edges, of an 
orange-red colour, with the lower narrow part green, and the under side 
of a buff-yellow. £ach flower is about five inches across. It is a 
native of Port Natal, and requires to be grown on the stove. 

Begonia Lapeyrousei. — A fine hybrid, between B. hydrocotyloe- 
folia and B. incarnata. The flowers are produced in large branching 
panicles, of a beautiful satin-rose colour. It was raised on the conti- 
nent, and said to be exceedingly handsome. 

In the Greenhouses. — Epacris hyacinthiflora, deep pink, bell- 
shaped, very pretty. E, variabilis rubra, flesh coloured, with deep 
rosy-red tip. E, miniata, light red, white tip. E, pchroleuca, pale 
primrose. E, grandijlord, crimson, with white tip, E, Hopeana, flesh 
colour, tipped with rose. E.impressa camea longiflora, bell-shaped, pretty 
pink. E. ardentissima, tube half an inch long, a rich crimson, very 
showy. E. Wilmoreana, tube one inch, deep vermilion. E, formosa^ 
bell-shaped, half an inch ; beautiful pink. E, Tauntontoniensis, tube 
one inch, deep rosy-crimson. E. nivalis grandifiora, bell- shaped, 
three parts of an inch long, pure white, very pretty. E, elegantisdma, 
tube one inch, fine rosy-red. E, Fairbaimii, bell- shaped, half an inch, 
pink, pretty. E, splendida, bell- shaped, three parts of an inch, deep 
rosy-red, profuse. E. /uigens, bell-shaped, half an inch, rich pink. 
E, Craigii, bell-shaped, half an inch, beautiful flesh colour. The above 
beautiful Epacrises are very ornamental, and are particularly distinct in 
appearance ; all of them merit a place in every greenhouse, rendering it 
quite gay through vrinter and spring, and some during summer also. 
Corrcea brillanta, tube long, of a fine crimson, having a large portion 
of the end a rich green. C, tricolor, tube long, flesh and rose colour, 
vrith a green end. C pallida, tube nearly two inches long, greenish - 
white, very pretty. C. bicolor, tube one inch, rose, with green end. 
C. Stockwelliana, one inch, rosy-red. C, speciosa, one inch and a half, 
rich crimson, with green end. C. magnifiora, one inch and a half long, 
pretty cream colour. C picta, tube long, rose and yellow, with green 
end, pretty. Selago distans, very small, heath- like light green foliage, 
bearing a profusion of large, branching spiked heads of small flowers, 
a pure white, very neat, and by duly stopping the leads the plant is 
readily kept bushy. Selago Gillii, its flowers, too, are small, in short 
spikes, lilac colour. Polygala ligularis, a neat shrub, with large purple 
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aiid ^hit^ flowers. AgeratiirA ylailcum^ a btisliy shnib. Voting laf^ flat 
terminal hfeads of white flowers. Beaufottxa Jecus^ata, neat »irtib, 
bearing ft profusidti of flowefs ; the long stamens (;ohiposfe the apparent 
blossoms, ihd are produced in large clustered hefads, forming what is 
termed a bottle-brUsh head, and, being of a rich crimson, are very 
)>retty, Arid render it a fine winter and spring ornament. Acacia ovata, 
flowers in small globes, a deep yellow, very profuse, leaves small ; aii 
elegant plant. Acacia rotuTidifolia, neat Small foliage, flowers in 
globes, fine yellow, in profusion, pretty. Acacia undufoe/olia, a neat 
small -leaved plant, bearing ft profusion of rith yellOw flowers in very 
long spikes ; very pretty. Numerous other kinds will be in fine bloom 
in a fortnight hence. All the family of them are beautiful, and mtoy 
of them have a rich perfume, and tender them charmitig ornaments for 
the greenhouse and conservatory during winter and i^pring. The 
Epiphyllum (Cactus) truncattis, and its varieties, are now (in stoves) 
beautiful objects, some being grafted on the tall kinds, as is also done 
with Cereus (Cactus) flag elliformes (the creeping Cereus) ; the shoots 
hang down with long spikes of flowers, and are very pretty. Aegonia 
Frestoniehsis is ft fchatming plant, too ; some may bfe had in bloom all 
the yetii:. Many othei* ftegonifts bloom now, all Jlelicately pretty and 
elbgant. 



REMINISCENCES OP GARDENS. 

BY RISCBMiiRA. 

Tafe arrival in this dreary season of that interesting periodical, the 
FLORictLTtJRAL CABiNEt, bHugs plcasiug thoughts of verdant 
meads atld gay gardens, arid ihspires hope for future horticultural en- 
joyments, when the snowy liVery now worn (Janiiary) by Nature (and 
which is particularly fconspicnous in the country) shall have disap- 
peared, »ihd thfe cheering sun shall again have exfehed his reviving in- 
fluence ovei- the vegetable kingdom ; and it prompts me to tecsM to my 
recollection some of the many gratiflcAtions I derived froffl floWers 
diiring the bygone year. 

At an early ]peribd, a Catnellia, new to me, met my view in a window 
at Norwich ; it appeared to be a single white one. With a d^^p brdwn 
blotch in the centre, and was not fully expanded • it resetnbled the blbdm 
of the Althoea Prutex. Near it wksa little plant whieh seemed i trailer ; 
pendent branches had small ^reeh leases, and numerous scarlet fldWers, 
and it was something like a tiliniftlure periwinkle in shkpe. I have an 
idea it was the Euphorbia Jacquiiiiflora, tirhbse branches had befen 
allowed thus to droop, and. With its companion, cttttle frdm Maekie's 
nursery at Brafcoiidale. 

When the summer had just commenced, it was mv lot tb visit Framlin^- 
ham, in Suflfblk, and ubon arriving neat the castie. We foiind the horti- 
cultural show wft!^ that day to be held ; but the dbors were hot yfet dpen. 
It Was Ihterestihg to obsetve the numerous carriages {j^ssihg bver the 
bridge which crossed the deep moat, and entering the court-yard of ihii 
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imposing structure ; and to fancy the Princess Mary departing oyer 
that very bridge to assume the crown and sceptre of England. War- 
riors» too, liad often emerged from the portals where now all was peace- 
ful and serene ; and the cause of so many persons of taste and respec- 
tahility there assemhling, was calculated to raise grateful feelings to the 
Divine author of all our hlessings. We, too, soon crossed the hridge, 
were admitted through the massy gateway, entered the court, and 
found a long room in the castle devoted to the show ; it had no archi- 
tectural embellishments, but the horticultural ones were tastefully 
planned and well executed. There was no music to draw attention 
from the especial object of the day. On a white ground, and formed 
of iyy-leaves, variously arranged, we read the title of the meeting ; and 
the cnect was good and chaste. Several garlands adorned the walls, 
composed of Scarlet Geraniums and Syringa flowers, suspended above 
a decoration of blossoms of the Portugal Laurel. Justicia carnea and 
English Irises were seen in perfection. The Geraniums were nume- 
rous. I was much pleased with the Nonsuch for its good size, clear 
white ground, deep coloured rosy spots, rich pink upper petals with 
deep blotch, and its dear white throat. Verbenas striped, and variously 
tinted, were in abundance ; but a very singular-looking plant made a 
deep impression on my memory. I understood its name was Cateritia ; 
the leaves were like those of the Cornel Cherry-tree in shape and 
colour; the flowers were in clusters, and numerous, and resembled 
those of the small yellow Jessamine, only each was upon a tube about 
an inch long, under which were two delicately white leaves, of the same 
shape and size as the green ones ; these leaves had a very unusual 
effect ; the plant was bushy, and about a foot and a half in height. 
Coleus Blumei (described in the last Number of the FlmeuLtural 
Cabinet) exhibited its irregularly serrated leaves, wide at the top and 
green, but sharply pointed below, with the centre of a purplish tint ; 
it was not in bloom, but was a specimen not to be overlooked by the 
eye of an amateur. Caladium bicolor had leaves of an uncommon 
form, shaded and striped with dark and light tints of green. Juonella 
parasitica was about two feet high, with green leaves, the branches ter- 
minating with substantial-looking orange, heart-shaped flowers. There 
were some very handsome baskets, the lower fringes of which were 
composed of the blossoms of the white Acacia, which had a grace- 
ful and drooping effect. 

Late in the year I saw, in a gentleman's garden at Wisbeach, amongst 
other beauties, the gaiety produced in the conservatoiy by the judicious 
arrangement of the new Pompone (or Minima) Chrysanthemums ; 
they were, I believe, the best sorts, numerous and varied in their tints. 
They were occasionally backed by a few of the larger kinds ; a beauti- 
ful collection of Fuchsias being interspersed, the contrast of colour, so 
late in the year, had a novel and charming effect. I am now watching 
with interest the opening of the scarlet blossoms of the curious Sen- 
cographia Ghiesbreghtiana, and the a^parenti^ white ones of the 
Adamia versicolor ; their expansion is evidently impeded by the cold- 
ness of the season, and I am unacquainted with their treatment and 
history. 
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DRACiENA DRACO.— DRAGON'S-BLOOD TREE. 

Most botanical writers consider that this celebrated plant is a native of 
India as well as the Canary Islands. It is stated to have been intro- 
duced into England previous to 1640. A plant of it is usually to be 
seen in our botanical gardens, and is generally placed along with 
Agaves, Aloes, &c. No doubt, some of our readers will recollect seeinjg 
a long naked-stemmed plant, having a head very similar in form to one 
of a Tueca (Adam's Needle). There is one in the large Palm-house at 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, which has a naked unbranched stem of eight 
yards, with' a large head, another yard. The leaves are from three to 
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four feet long by two inches and a half broad, terminating in long- 
spiked points ; they have a glaucous hue, and somewhat leathery. The 
younger leaves shoot out erect, and force the previous ones proportion- 
ately outwards, so that the oldest half of them droop till the entire 
head has a globular appearance of Seven feet, at least, in diameter. It 
has grown about eight inches higher each year since its removal into 
this celebrated housfe. 'The floiifrer^ are produced in branching panicles, 
arising ftom the centre of the head ; three or four blossoms are clus- 
tered tbgether, numerously, on these panicles. Each flower is an inch 
an a half across, six-petalled, of a yellowish- white, partly tinged with 
greeil. We have only heard of dne plant blooming in the United 
KingdoiQ, namely, in the stove of the Dublin College Botanic Garden, 
in 1850. Dr. Mackay gives the following account of it: 

" After it had been grown in a pot for ten years, it was planted out 
into a bed of earth in a large stove. About three years ago it became 
too tall for the house, and, in order still to secure the plant for the 
collection, the following experiment, suggested by Mr. Bain, was made. 
The stem, which was fifteen inches in diameter close under the leaves, 
and eighteen feet high, was, during six months, gradually cut across, 
four feet above the root, about ati inch deep at a time, to prevent bleed- 
ing. The remaining part of the stem and root were then removed as 
being useless, and the upper portion of the stem (and its head) sus- 
pended immediately above the former station of the plant. In the 
course of eight months, during which time it was kept perfectly dry, it 
threw out several thick aerial roots from the edge of the stem where it 
had been cut. It was then lowered into its former position, and had 
the stem and roots sunk four feet in dry sandy mould. This was done 
about a year and a half ago, and the plant, which is now in excellent 
health, has lately flowered." 

The tree derives its name from a resinous exudation, usually known 
in trade as " dragon's blood," and which, it is recorded, was an article 
of considerable exportation in the early cotiquest of the Canary Islands. 

The plants grown in £ngland cannot supply us with an idea even of 
the appearance the tree puts on in its native isles in its maturer age. 
A particular account of one is recorded in Webb and Berthelot's 
" History of the Canary Islands ; " it is designated ** The celebrated 
Dragon Tree of Orotava," of which a drawing was taken in 1790, but 
the plant having been injured by a tremendous storm in 1819, another 
drawing was subsequently taken. 

Humboldi, in bis "Ttavek,-* StateSi "It is now infcludfed within the 
garden of M. Franchi, in the small town of Orotava, one of the most 
delicious spots in the World. lii 1799, Whefi we climbed the Pfeak of 
T^ndftffe, we found the trhnk of this enormous vegetable was forty- 
five feet (fifteen yards) in eirCumfetence a little above the root." Sir 
George Stauntoii Affirms thAt, at ten feet high, its circumference was 
thirty-eight fb^t ; its height was calculated at from seventy to seventy- 
five feet. M. Berthelot states its growth frbm twenty-five to thirty years 
is its *' first age," or infrihcy. He spfcaks of two other periods " of 
matunt^, ot of i^epHkluetion, ^hen k fhpid production of branches 
occurs, and the irunk ^fenSibly incJ'feilsfes in thickness ; then, tod, coiti* 
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meoces the flowering period." In the third period, *' of age or decay ^^ 
aerial roots appear on the trunk, &c. 

A part of a branch from this celebrated tree is in the Museum of the 
Boyal Gardens at Kew ; its diameter is two feet. 1?niat a majestic 
object must this tree have appeared, with a trutik fitleen yards through, 
hearing its immense number of thick branches, and immensely more 
numerous lateral ones, each terminating in a large Tucca-like head of 
leaves, flowers, &c. Our figure is on a very reduced scale of that 
which was takei^ of the great ** Dragon Tree of Orotava,** as it appeared 
in 1790. 



WINTER CULTURE OF MIGNONETTE. 

BY MR. JAMKS MAYOR, CASSIA LODGE, OVKR CUKSUIRE. 

Having met with considerable success in the culture of this, perhaps 
the particulars of my method will be found useful to some of your 
subscribers. 

It would be superfluous to advance anything in favour of its merits, 
as a summer plant, as this is already universally known, but that it is 
one of the most useful plants in lointer that we are in possession of, is 
perhaps not so generally understood; but those who have already 
succeeded in bringing it to perfection in winter, will readily agree 
with me. 

This plant, when subject to any artificial treatment, is extremely sus- 
ceptible of atmospheric variations, more so perhaps than any other plant 
of its character ; yet, when the temperature of the house of which the 
plant is an occupant, is kept steady, it will thrive with a rapidity far 
exceeding the expectations of the most sanguine experimentalist. It is 
also very impatient of damp, particularly in the earlier stages ; this being 
the case, watering over head necessarily becomes a dangerous process, 
although an indispensable re(juisite. A bright morning, when air can be 
admitted freely, is the best time for this operation ; once a week will be 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the plant, and quite as often as 
its constitution will allow. Water is never administered to the root, so 
long as the compost contains moisture enough to prevent the plant from 
flagging, it is the practice with some who grow this plant in winter 
to have recourse to stakes ; that is to say, they fancy tnat every shoot, 
no matter how long or short the same may be, requires a stake, 
and a stake it must have. This^ however, is in direct opposition to the 
habit of the plant ; and further, any infringement of this sort unques- 
tionably meets with that disappointment which such a violation ot the 
laws of Nature merits. 

It is essentially necessary that the plant, or plants, should be kept 
near to the glass until the time of flowiering, as they acquire consider- 
able strength by their proximity to the same. My mode of procedure, 
is as follows : 

Towards the beginning of August the seeds are sown in botes or seed- 
pans, in compost of equal portions of loam, leaf-mould, and thoroughly 
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decomposed dung (from the old hot-beds) ; they are then removed to an 
airy shelf in the greenhouse, where they remain until the plants have 
attained a height of about two inches, when they are carefully pricked 
into No. 12 pots, four in each pot, in the compost I have mentioned. 

The plants, as noticed before, must be kept on the shelf until they 
show flower, when they are transferred to the stands or brackets on 
which it is supposed they will remain over the time of flowering. At this 
stage of the proceedings clear liquid-manure is given every alternate 
watering ; be it remembered that the water on all occasions is made 
conformable with the temperature of the house. As the flowers begin 
to develope themselves, liquid-manure is given when anything in the 
shape of moisture is required by the roots. Nothing further in the shape 
o( potting is needed; all that is now wanting is due attention to 
watering, and I venture to say, that the result will not only be satis- 
factory, but will doubly repay the cultivator for the attention bestowed. 



THE WEEPING-ROSE, AND THE TREE-ROSE, 

BV A LADY CULTIVATOR OP THRM IN MIDDLBSKX. 

The increasing number of splendid varieties of the much-esteemed 
family of Roses, and their admission into every flower-garden and 
pleasure-ground being a desideratum, induces me to forward a few prac- 
tical observations on their culture as standards, and on what are termed 
weeping roses. During the past summer I have been much struck 
with the increasing taste for their culture on lawns, and to exhibit 
their splendid heads in the centre of a flower-bed, or back part of a 
border. 

In remarking on the growth of a tree-rose, I must observe, that the 
rings round the bottom of both stem and branches are the depositories 
of a dormant bud, which will not be called into action unless the buds 
abov^ be injured, or unless the sap arise so profusely as to be unable to 
expend itself by the upper parts, in which case the buds below break 
out ; though, indeed, they will occasionally do so, as the natural act of 
the tree in preference to rising higher. This is more observable in the 
wild rose than almost any other plant, and perhaps may, in some 
degree, explain the reason why budded roses are shorter lived than 
those on their own bottom ; for any one who has at all observed the 
growth of wild stocks, must have noticed that the original head is seen 
generally on hedges in much worse plight than the shoots which have 
been subsequently formed at its base. This tendency of the dog-rose 
to break out below, must be checked, I find, in two ways ; the first, by 
destroying every sucker and shoot as it starts, and the second, by find- 
ing full work for the sap above, and giving it a free passage. 

If, then, in cutting the top of a tree at pruning time, you leave a 
couple of buds on every shoot of last year's growth, or three at most 
upon a very strong one, there will be quite enough to occupy the sap, 
keep the tree within bounds, make it much handsomer, save the sap 
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the expense of maintaining old wood, and giye it a free course. If 
there be more sap than enough, a fresh shoot will likely enough start 
from the crown of the graft, or the rings upon the first year's shoot, 
and increase the head of the tree, as well as bring you back with new 
wood nearer home, — a matter always desirable as tending to keep the 
bead from straggling. 

Cutting to the lowest buds always leaves the sap with but a short 
channel to pass through, strengthens the branch below the buds, and 
is every way beneficial, if aare be taken that a sufficiency be left to 
occupy the sap. 

If the tree be not pruned at all, it will lose its shape entirely in a 
single year^ afford little or no bloom the next, and eventually straggle 
to death. 

Trimming the shoots has nothing essentially different in the manner 
of execution to trimming the stock ; in trimming to a bud, barely the 
thickness of a sixpence should be left above the bud, and the excision 
should form a slant about equal to that caused by dividing a square 
from angle to angle : if more were left above the bud, it would die 
down to the bud, and prevent the bark from healing over the wound ; 
in genera], the line of the bud is the slant the knife should make in its 
passage through the shoot. 

Cutting out old wood should always take place where it can ; the 
desirable point being to keep near home, as it is called ; when, there- 
fore, your tree throws out a fresh and vigorous shoot, close to the base 
of an old branch which has straggled too far from the graft, cut out the 
old wood in March, close to its base, leaving the young shoot to supply 
its place, and receive its nourishment. This principle well applied, will 
always keep the trees in bounds ; but as this requires judgment, and 
cannot well be explained in writing, take a lesson upon the subject, the 
first convenient opportunity, from a scientific gardener. 

A tree well formed, with a promising head, and in health, ought, the 
spring succeeding the budding, to have a clean straight stem, no lumps 
or knots, one shoot quite at the summit, and two, or at all events, one 
other shoot as near as possible also to the top ; if there are two shoots 
only, at opposite sides to each other ; if three, forming a triangle ; if 
more, as nearly equidistant from each other, in the diameter of the 
stock, as possible (and here, be it observed, that the more shoots at the 
top of the tree, the handsomer and quicker is the head formed), each 
with a bud inserted in it, close to the stem ; and at the cross cut, where 
the bark of the bud usurps the place of the original bark of the stock, 
a sufficiency of sap ought to have exuded, not only to have joined the 
bark of the bud with the unmoved part of the bark above it, but also 
to have joined the separated part of the bark of the stock to the same 
place, and thus linked the two barks of bud and stock to the single 
bark of the stock above them. 

The edges of the vertical slit in the bark do not heal by attaching 
themselves to each other, but the bark of the bud underneath them 
forms a connecting link, and the edges above mentioned perish insensi* 
bly away, leaving little or no scar behind. The second spring, the tree 
becomes more perfect, the extraneous parts of the stock, if any remain. 
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are cut off, as well as those of the shoots, and the head so arranged as 
to throw its buds where they are wanted to make it round, even, J},n4 
handsome. If, however, some shoot be obstinately bent on growing in 
any direction, spoiling: the appearance, and crossing the others, by no 
means remove it on that account alone, but place a little twig across 
from it to any other convenient branch, and confine it for the season as 
you wish it to be, removing the ligature in the succeeding spring, or 
even in the same autumn when J;}ie sap is down. 

Lastly J the third spring the tree should show itself with all its 
wounds nearly closed, its buds strong, full, and healthy, and it should 
look perfectly natural, those parts of the shoots upon which the buds 
were placed more incorporated with the stock. The bark clean, no 
dead wood ; and wherever a shoot has been shortened, the place so 
grown over as to leave np dissight, which will be the case for so^me 
time wherever any wood more than one season old is cut away, and a 
thin shoot of a single year springs at the end of it. This is the reason 
why forest trees look so ill when shortened as old ones, viz., that thp 
taper appearance is destroyed, and wood of five or six years' growth is 
continued by the shoot of a sipgle spring, and thus a piece of wood, of 
the diameter of half a dpzen inches, has a little mean-looking shoot, 
or in all probability half a dozen, not thicker than horsewhips, at the 
end of it. 

Whatever it is worth while to do, it is worth while to do well ; work 
properly commenced does not require that constant superintendence 
which a bad beginning is certain to render necessary, and which (eventu- 
ally involves a much greater expenditure of time than any labour 
bestowed at the outset could h^-ve demanded. 

Having thus brought my remarks to a close, as to the operative part, 
in preparing apd perfecting the tree, it may not be amiss to spend a 
few moments in tne consideration of the effect expected to be produced 
by it when planted out. 

There are three causes of beauty in a tree, — shape, foliage, and 
flowers. Shape (to a certain degree) we artificially gain ; foliage and 
flowers must depend upon the sort ; the foliage is the more permanent, 
the flower the more striking. Planting out, then, must depend entirely 
upon the efl^ect desired, and the taste of the party planting, as to variety 
or foliage, Jieight, flower, its colour and continuity ; a tree ^ith ram- 
bling shoots si^ts one place, and with a cauliflower head another. The 
tree-roses never look well in a round clump ; they must have vl pipgle 
appearance, or he in some sort of line. 

If your roses are to look, when flnished, like a sipping bank, plant 
your * heights in succession, viz., each under each ; Wt }f they are t9 
have a less forced and regular appearai;ice, and a more single and light 
look, kave out an intermediate Iieight, as thus : a two- feet in front of ^ 
three-feet, &c. 

Be it observed, that a three to four-foot; stapd^ard i? most in keeping 
with the head it parries, and, being nearer the ground, has a ve^y 
natural and steady effect, and in confined places it is unquestionably 
best in its appeki-ance ; blit if the tree is to he distimt from the eye, 
or the shrubbery or walk be large ^nd in/jf easing ift (Jistance, a four- 
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foot standard is cf f ta^nly poore di^ingni^habje, pn^ )^8 a iQi^h grater 
effect. 

A foot standard is c^ little &r no use, except it be intended to ap- 
proach the edge of a border, or is grafted for the conyenience of afford - 
ingnosegays, or increasing the quantity of the plant placed upon }t. 

The heights .most in use having been shpwn, it may be remt^rked, 
that for a weeping-rose to ^tand singly (perhjips surrounded with a wire 
^uard and creepers upon it, to have a niore marked effippt), yoni cannot 
fifid a stem too high, Jf it be proportionally strong. A ^^^ plant of 
this sort, seven to ten feet higb> budded with 4 noisette, or boursalt, 
looks beautiful, and its long free branches, covered with clusters of 
ros^s, have a wild and luxuriant appearance, which give a distinct cha- 
racter to a tree budded in this way. Or so.me natural climber, having 
but one main shoot tied up erect, and all its buds out out as high as it 
is desired the naked stein should bp, n^ay then h^v^ a head of shoots 
fornted ; and if they b^ allowed to droop answers equally well. X bave 
sever^^t with umbrella-shaped wire fpame? fixed at the top o^ the iron 
or wopd support, over which the head of shoots are tfed at equal dis- 
tances, and hanging over the rim, when in bloon), are very beautiful, 
with their numerous drooping chains of lovejy blossoij^s. They are 
handsome orj[^aments for the garden or pleasure-ground. 



HOW TO GROW, AND BI^DDM IN PROFUSION, THE 
PLEROMA ELEGANS. 

BY AN ARDENT ADMIRKR OF FLOWZRR. 

During the Jast summer I made ^ gardening tour of six week^, and 
a^fiongst the most beautiful of warm greenhouse plants was this very 
ornamental flowering plant ; and what ^dds to its value is, that the 
numerous large (Melastoma-like) flowers are of a coloi^r most wanted 
to a4orn our collections ; namely, an intense blue mth a shftde of violet. 
One piagnific^nt specimen was about thirty inches high, and as many 
across — a complete bush of branches j and the entire was in a profu- 
sion of bloom. Each blossom an inch ^nd a balf across. jBy frequent 
stopping the shopts last year, for tb,e purpose of forming thp plant (not 
allowing it to flower), it bad been well (lone. It ^as growp in a com- 
poj8t of equal portions of pbppped ti^rfy Joam, and turfy sandy peat, 
both having been chopped, turned, &c., during jtjie previpus year. 
A Jhird part consi3|;ed o}' old rotten ma^re, le^f mojild, ^nd a spripk- 
ling of bits of charcoal, apd a jfree drainaj/e. jy}[aijure )vater was jjiven 
eyjB^ tbird supply. This very fju)wy plant pught to b.e grown 
in every colleptipn, and wovl4 be o^e pf the finei^t ornaments. It suc- 
f^eeds Tsrell, too, in tl^e stpv^, is readily incrpajsegl and cultivated j the 
gr^^ dlej^iderata is to h^ve jh^ tfpung iof^o4 ififiU ripened. Perhaps it 
^o^jjd be besj: obti^in^ed by bayjflfi a f<?W plaut^^ an^ allpynng half to 
mt A yp*r &f BffiPar^Jti^; whi4s.t th 9.*^^ W /jllpwe4 to l^loom ; 
tj;i,i^ ^r^aJtely tr^3Jted, w<?wld proyi^e ^ fipje bloon^ pa sjuperj) speci- 
V\fi^.^4rf 4m^f^r Pl^J^trgrower^ ^flHW' 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE CALCEOLARIA. 

BY MR« J. SHBrPARO, POREM AN IN THK GARDSNS OF THB* MARQUIS OF BATH, 
AT LONOLBAT, NBAR WARMINBTRR. 

The admiration of vegttahle beauties is almost as universal as the 
inhabitants of the world ; their cqltivation coextensive with the exist- 
ence of the human race ; and it is certain that flowers have always been 
a favourite luxury and embellishment of home in every age, country, 
and clime. From time immemorial, too, a Jlcwer-garden has been 
deemed an essential attachment to the habitation of man. So strongly 
is the love of "these natural beauties" implanted in the breast of man, 
that those who have not a terreHrud allotment, except what is limited 
to that contained in an earthen vase, orpo^ of a few inches in diameter, 
contrive to raise and cultivate a plant. How cheering is the considera- 
tion that the Creator has furnished us with omamenie alike calcu- 
lated to adorn and gratify the sight to any extent : but where the 
bounds are very limited, even the elegance and beauty of a eingle plant 
present an exquisite picture, alike suited for the admiration and enjoy- 
ment of its possessor. 

At no previous period has there existed such a galaxy of varied 
beauties to adorn and perfume our flower-gardens and parterres as at 
the present day, and in each recent successive year new beauties appear. 
I have been particularly struck with this fact during the last year ; for 
as each following Number of this Magazine appeared, it contained a 
description of additional novelties in its lists of new and rare plants, 
and other contributions. I am glad that the present yearns volume 
begins so well, too, and was pleased to find a descriptive list of an 
ornamental section of bedding-plants given at page 6 of this month's 
Number* by Mr. Burley ; and I by no means wish, in my further 
observations on the Calceolaria, or that list of varieties, to depreciate the 
excellent remarks he has given us, neither do I intend to speak in dis- 
paragement of the Calceolaria as a bedding-plant ; and I have no doubt 
the list Mr. Burley has added to his remarks contains some very superb 
varieties. At the same time, I think he must 'have forgotten our old 
and tried friend, C rugoea, among the yellows ; or do those he recom* 
mended really supersede this, in the profusion of flowers and compact" 
ness of habit? — if so, they are indeed a valuable acquisition. Their 
propagation, I beg to say, is much easier than your correspondent led 
your readers to suppose ; although I must admit they amply repay any 
trouble the cultivator may bestow. 

Some time back, before the duty was taken off glass, my then 
employer required an unlimited number of this plant, for various pur- 
poses, which was supplied by the following means : — A temporary 
frame was made up, as we required all the glass structures for other 
purposes; to this temporary frame some light-made sashes were 
obtained, and to these some cheap calico was applied, and tacked tightly 
on. This done, the calico was dressed over with a mixture of bees'- 
wax and linseed-oil, made hot enough to dissolve the wax, and applied 
with a brush on the outer side. This substitute for glass will be found 
to keep waterproof, and, if taken care of, will last for a number of years. 
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In order to ndse a stock of plants, a little rabbish should be placed in 
the bottom of the irame, and on this about four or five inches of soil, 
sprinkling the top with a little coarse sand to keep them firm ; damp 
the sur&ce, and it is ready for your cuttings, which must be placed 
about two inches apart each way, placing them in rows up the frame. 

If the cuttings are properly made, scarcely one wiU fail rooting. 
Here they are to remain until wanted for bedding. They must be kept 
close by day until fairly rooted. When they are wanted for planting 
out, they may be taken carefully up with a small plunging<fork, and 
with as much earth adhering to them as possible, at once transferring 
them to their destination. 

In conclusion, I by no means recommend these canyas frames for 
eonstant purposes, at the present cheap rate of glass ; but at the time 
I am speaking of, they formed one of the cheapest as well as most 
useful frames a gardener could possess for strilung cuttings of half* 
hardy plants, affording a nice medium shade. If glass is now used, the 
above directions are applicable, only the glass niu»t be shaded until the 
cuttings are rooted, Aflker this, the lights should be drawn off on all 
favourable opportunities, to avoid damp. Cover up (m the appearance 
of ^st. Scarlet geraniums and many other plants will stand this mode 
of treatment with impunity, damp being the principal thing to guard 
against. The value of this mode of treatment above that of Mr» 
Burley's (if I may presume to compare them) is this : any person 
possessing a common one4ight garden-frame, may, with the necessary 
quantity of cuttings, Ornish themselves at bedding^time with one hun« 
dred plants, at least, of these esteemed and justly-prized &vourites. If 
only a very few of them are wanted, I would decidedly recommend 
rooting them under a common handslass placed behind the wall of any 
building. In that case, shake a little soot before laying the sand, to 
keep them unmolested by worms, insert the cuttings, sprinkle overhead 
with a fine rose, and they will not require any &rther attention, tUl 
rooted, beyond shading. 

The method of treatment detailed in the preceding particulars is so 
simple that, being adopted, any lady oardbnbr may furmsh herself 
with an ample supply of plants, with little attention, and at a very 
cheap rate. In both cases, propagating should not be later than 
OctoheTf that they may be fairly rooted before winter sets in. 



MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Asiatic GAiiDieKs.^^-Sir B. K. Porter, in his " Travels in Georgia, 
Bersia, and Armenia, from 1819 to 1821,^' thus describes the Boyal 
Grardens of Persia :r--.'< Havii^, for the most part, described the royal 
residence in the Arky attached to the city, X shall not say anything 
more of its details, but proceed to the agrimena of two much more 
dehghtfnl palaces in the ne^hbourhood. One, called the Taekt4- 
Kajer^ is situated about three miles to the qorth-east of the town ; being 
intended as a sun^mer retreat from the toils of statCj whenever the 
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krag might find it expedient to pass the whole year at Teherun, Bat 
this rarely happens, Khorassan, or Sultania, or Oujan being in general 
his abodes during the warm months. Tackt-i-Kajer, however, is con- 
stantly inhabited by any number of his ladies of the harem, whom he 
may not choose should accompany him on his farther journeys. It 
stands on an eminently pleasant point of the adjoining mountains, being 
built on a detached and commanding hill on the great slope of the 
ElboTM^ The edifice is lofty, and when seen from a distance, presents a 
very magnificent appearance. The stateliness of the structure itself is 
very much increased in effect by the superb ranges of terraces, which 
connect its spacious gardens, as they diverge ^m the base of the 
building downwards towards the bottom of the hill. They are laid out 
in pandlel walks^ planted with luxuriant poplars, willows, and fruit- 
trees of various kinds, besides rose-trees in profusion. In the centre of 
these shady labyrinths stands a kind of grotto or temple, which, from 
its construction, materials,. and distribution of water, must, in summer, 
be delightful from its coohiess and seclusion. Few of the flowers were 
in bud when I first visited this charming spot ; but the balmy season 
advancing with singular rapidity in these higher tracts of Persia, soon 
covered every mountain's brow with rich herbage, and filled the whole 
air with perfume from the full-blown gardens. The spring at Teheran 
is not only the pleasantest of the seasons, but the most healthy, which 
I found by experience. While I was there, during the months of April 
and May, the thermometer of Reaumur never mounted to more than 
from 70° to 80^ in the shade. In the short space of those few weeks 
the whole country put on its fairest garb, looking enchantingly, and 
breathing sweets from every quarter ; and how often did we think of 
pur poor friend, whose eyes we had so recentlv closed, and wished he 
could have borne the last lingering severities of departing winter a little 
longer, to have inhaled new life in this balmy rdentmg of nature. One 
of the ddicious spots, to which I paid the most frequent visits after the 
commencement of the genial weather I speak of, was the garden of 
Negauristany another piJace of the king's, m the same direction as the 
one just described, but only half a mile from the city. Its near neigh- 
bourhood, as well as superior beauty, often attracts the Shah to walk to 
it from the Ark and to pass hours there, in the most delightful relaxa- 
tion of mind from the cares or ceremonies of Sltate. The general 
character of the garden is tike that of Tackt-i-Kajer, only the grand 
avenue up the centre of this is much wider than that of the more distant 
residence, and is terminated at the higher extremity by a view of the 
palace ; while a Koolch Fraugy, or tei^le, appears here also between 
the spacious arcade of trees. Narrow secluded walks, shaded above, 
and enamelled with flowers below, with. cuts of clear and sparkting 
water, silvering the ground and cooling the air, vary the scene, from 
parts which the neglect (or taste assuming graceful negtigence) has left 
in a state of romantic wilderness. The trees were all mil-grown, and 
luxuriant in fotiage ; while their lofty stems, nearly covered by a rich 
underwood of roses, lilacs, and other fragrant and aromatic shrubs, 
formed the finest natural tapestry of leaves and flowers. 

*' On my first entering this bower of fairy-land (indeed I may call it 
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tixe very gardea of Beauty and the Beast!), I was struck with the 
appearance of two xoae-treeSy full fourteen feet high, laden with thou* 
sands of flowers, in every degree of expansion, and of a bloom and deli* 
cacy of scent that imbued the whole atinosphere with the most 
exquisite perfume. Indeed, I believe that in no country of the world 
does the rose grow in such perfection as in Persia ; in no country is it 
ao cultivated and prized by the natives. Their gardens and courts are 
crowded with its plants, their rooms ornamented ^th vases filled with 
its gathered bunches, and every bath strewed with the full-blown 
flowers, plucked from the ever-replenished stems. Even the humblest 
individual, who pays a piece of copper money for a few whifs of kaliouo, 
feels a double enjoyment when he finds it stuck with a bud from his 
dear native tree I But in this, delicious garden of Negauristan the eye 
and the smell were not the only senses regaled by the presence of the 
rose. The ear was enchanted by the wild and beautiful notes of nadtU. 
tudes of nightingales^ whose warblings seem to increase in melody and 
softness with the unfolding of their favourite flowers ; verifying the song 
of their poet, who says, * When the roses fade, when the charms of the 
bower are passed away» the fond tale of the nightingale no. longer 
animates the scene.' " 

Cultivation of Thcnbergias. — Every species or variety of this 
lovely genus are handsome, some of them very particularly so, neat and 
elegant, and can be had in fine bloom from the early part of spring to 
November ; in fact I have a succession, and have flowering plants all 
the year, in the stove, during winter, and greenhouse in the summer. 
I treat my plants in the following manner : — As all sorts ripen thei^ 
seeds well, I raise my plants from seeds every year. They are sown in 
48-sized pots, in a rich Ught soil, plunging them to the rim in a cucum* 
her frame in the beginning of February; and, as soon as they are about 
four inches high, they are potted off singly into 48-sized pots, in the 
following compost ; — Light turfy-loam, black heath soil, good rotten 
hotbed dung, equal parts, adding a little leaf -mould. As soon as the 
roots fill the pot, the plant is shifted into a 16-sized pot, and is then 
topped to cause it to throw out lateral branches, repotting it till it has 
acquired nine shoots ; and, when requisite, it is repotted into a 4-sized 
pot, and removed into a stove or vinery at work, where a trellis is 
made for it in the following manner: — ^Eight small green rods are 
placed round the inside of the pot^ six feet long, and one in the 
centre seven feet long, a wire hoop being fastened round the top 
of the eight outside rods; and from the top of each of these 
rods a small piece of twine or wire is carried to the top of the 
centre, rod, therebv forming a dome. A shoot is fastened to. each 
of these rods, and frequently stopped, to furnish the trellis completely ; 
and to keep the plant vigorous, all flower buds are nipped off as soon 
as they appear, until the trellis is nearly covered ; watering frequently 
with manure water. Of course the pot must be thoroughly drained, 
which is an important feature in the cultivation of all plants in pots. 

With this treatment I have grown all the species and varieties of the 
Thunbergia, to the admiration of all who saw them, both as to vigour 
and profusion of large flowers. — J, Price, 
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Notes ok the Plakts of CHiNA.-^At this fettiv« season flowers 
are as much sought after here, for the purposes of decoration, as they 
are at home at Christmas-time. On visiting some of the flower-shops 
in Shanghae, in the middle of January, I was surprised to find a great 
many flowers, which had been forced into bloom, and were now exposed 
for sale. I was not previously aware that the practice of forcing flowers 
was common in China. Mauy plants of MagnoUa puitmrea were in 
full flower ; as were also many kmds of double-blossomed Peaches, the 
pretty Uttle Prwmt sinensis alba, and a variety of Camellias. But what 
struck me as most remarkable, was the facility with which the Moutan 
Poeony had been brought into full bloom. Several varieties of this 
plant were in full flower ; and at this season of the year, when every-* 
thing out of doors was cold and dreary, they had a most livdy effect. 
Their blooms were tied up, to keep them from expanding too rapidly* 
All these things had been brought from the celebrated city of Soo-» 
ehow-foo, the great emporium of Chinese fashion and luxury. 

It may be thought that the Chinese have glass houses, hot-water 
pipes, and all those fine things, which assist eardeners and amateurs in 
Europe. Nothing of the kind ; they do all these things in their houses 
and sheds, with common charcoal fires, and a quantity of straw to stop 
up the crevices in the doors and windows. — Fort%ni% Fmt to the Tea 
Districts of China. 

National Carnation and Picotbb show, hbld at York on August 3. — 
nursbrtman*s class. 

Twelve CarDatioDs.~-l8t. Mr. £07008, of Sftlitbary, with Acea, Majpiificent, Owen 
Glendower, Duke of Sutherland, Qaeen of Roses, Twyford Perfection, Admiral Carzon, 
Valentine, Jennj Lind, Lady Gardener, Beattty of Woodhonse, and Lord Lewiaham. 
2nd. Messrs. Schofield and Son, of Leeds, with Magnificent, Telemachus, Beanty of 
Woodhouse, Count Pauline, Rainbow, Paul Pry, Flora's Garland, Firebrand, Squire Trow, 
Admiral Curzon, Lovely Ann, and Justice Shallow. Srd. Messrs. Bainbridge and Hewi- 
son, York, with Lorenzo, Mars, Count Pauline, Harriet, Premier, William lY., Lydia, 
B«mty of Woodhonse, Mr. Peto, Music, Paul Pry, and Enchanter. 

Twelve Picotees. — 1st. Mr. Keynes, with James IL, Venus, Mrs. Batttard, Ptinoesi 
Royal, Ophelia, Alfred, Victoria Regina, Haidee, Juliet, Lord Nelson, Countess, and Grace 
Darling. 2nd. Messrs. Schofield and Son, with OUvia, Beatrice, Mary Ann, Portia, Prince 
Arthur, Mrs. Homer, Alfred, Isabella, Miss Rosa, Victoria Regina, Mary, and Ann. 3rd. 
Messrs. Bainbridge and Hewison, with Miss Rosa, Portia, Sir W. Middleton, No. 70 (Dod* 
well), Prince of Wales, Lady Harriett Moore, Elizabeth, No. B (Dodwell), Lady Hare, 
wood, Mrs. Barnard, Sebastian, and Mary. 

PRIYAT^ GlflOWfeRS. 

Twelve Carnations.— -Ist. Mr. £. S. Dodwell, of Derby, with Sarah Payne, Rembrandt 
(Bayley), Premier, Firebrand, Ariel, Rachel (Dodwell), Lorenzo, Lord Milton, Rachel, 
Lord Milton, Poor Tom, and Admiral Cuizon. 2nd. Mr. Bayley, Derby, with Lord Ran- 
cliflte, Premier, Sarah Payne, Ariel, Falconbridgo, Rubens (BayJey), Queen Victoria, 
Rachel, Admiral Curzon, Lord Milton, Firebrand, and Flora's Garland. 3td. Mr. H. 
Steward, York, with Lorenzo, Lord Rancliflfo, President, Harriet, Squire Trow, Africans, 
Lord Rancliffe, Splendid (Hardman), Admiral Curzon, Splendid (Hardman), Firebrand, 
and Admiral Curzon. 4th. Mr. John Edwards, London, with Queen Victoria, Acca, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Tybalt, Admiral Curzon, Romeo, Princess Royal, Tybalt, Admiral 
Curzon, Squire Meynell, Sarah Payne, and Queen Victoria. 5th. J. J. Coldtnan, 
Esq., Norwich, with seedling, Lord Ranclifib, Premier, Mukic, seedling, William IV., 
Lorenzo, Justice Shallow, Squire Trow, Firebrand, and Matthews's Esther. 6th. Mr. 
Burman, of Hull, with Prince Albert, Horsa, Mrs. Pickering, Admiral Curzon, Lady Ely, 
Admiral Curzon, Duncan, Lovely Ann, Lord Byron, Firebrand, Squire Meynell, and 
Lord Milton. 
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Twelve Picotees. — Ist. Mr. K S. Dodwell, with Duke of DeTonshire (Btyley), Regina 
(Marris), Prince of Wales, seedling, Haidee, Countess, Venus, Prince Arthur, Rosalind, 
Mrs. Nonnan, Mrs. Barnard, and Bridesmaid. 2nd. Mr. John Edwards, with Mrs. 
Norman, Princess Royal, Alfred, Princess Royal, Grace Darling, James II., Queen Vic- 
toria, Countess, Cbristabel, Mrs. Barnard, Gem, and Queen Victoria. 3rd. Mr. Bayley, 
with Duke of Devonshire, Regina, Haidae, Countess, Venus, Mrs. Bamard, Gem, Prince 
Arthur, Prince of Wales, Duke of Devonshire, Prince of Wales, and Bridesmaid. 4th. 
Mr. Silbey, of Nottingham, with Gem, Mrs. Barnard, Alfred, Ophelia, Alfred, Lord 
Nelson, Sophia, Jenny Lind, Theodore, Mrs. Norman, Princess Royal, and Lady Alice 
Peel. 5th. Mr. H. Steward, with Miss Rosa, Ganymede, Elizabeth, Miss Rosa, Enchant- 
ress, Princess Royal, Mrs. Bunard, Juliet, Prineess Alice, Mrs. Norman, and Delicata. 
6th. Mr. Fisher, Derby, with King of Purples. Countess, Mary, Lady Harriet Moore, 
seedling, Mrs. Bartiard, Prince of Wales, Isabella, Venus, Prince Arthur, Lord Nelson, 
and Bridestnaid. 

SINOLt BLOOMS, IK CtAlSBS : Ot'EN YO ALL. 
CAltNAtlONS. 



1 Admiral Curzon, Mr. Keynes 

5 Ditte ditto 

8 Prince Albert, Mr. Silbey 
4 RembMndt, Mr. Bayley 

6 Admiral Curzon, ditto 

Crimstm BisMimt, 
1 Owen Glendower, Mr. Keynes 
% Ditto ditto 

d L<Md Milton, Mr* Bayley 

4 General MoUk, Mr. Keynes 

5 Lord Milton, Mr. Baylet 

Pink and Purpk BiMffei^ 
I Sarah Payne, Mr. Bayley 
8 Sarah Payne, Messrs^ Scholleld ft Soft 
d Sarah Payne, Mt. Bayley 

4 Lsdy of the Lak6, Sohofi^ld and Son 

5 Sarah Payne, Mr. John Edwards 



Putpk Fhkes. 

1 Pretuier, Mr. E. S. Dodwell 

2 Ditto ditto 
8 Ditto ditto 

4 Ditto ditto 

5 Ditto ditto 

Scarlet FUtkei* 

1 Commander-in-Chief, Mt. Steward 

2 Qtteeu Victoria, Mr. Dodwell 

3 Firebrand, Mi*. Steward 

4 Fir^bratid, Mr. Dodwell 

5 Firebrand, Mr. Bayley 

Rote Flaked, 

1 Flotn's Garland, Mt. Seynes 

2 Ditto ditto 
8 Mflgnifle^nt, Mr. Bayley 

4 Seedling, No. 4, ditto 

5 Rosetta, Mr. Keynes 



Htavy-edged Red, 
1 Mrs. Hoyle, G. W. Hoyle, fisq. 
^ Ditto ditto 

3 Theodore, Mr. Keynes 

4 Seedling No. 10, Mn Bayley 

5 Duchess of Cambridge, Mr. Silbey 

Light-edged Red. 
1 Gem, Mr. Silbey 

5 Gem, Mr. Bayley 

3 Mary, Mr. Fisher 

4 Mary, Mr. Steward 

6 Jenny Lind, Mr. Silbey 

Recvoy-edged Purple, 

1 Alfred, Mr. Keynes 

2 Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Bayley 

3 Lord Nelson, Backhouse and Son. 

4 Alfred, Mr. Keynes 

5 Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Bayley 

Light-edged Purple, 
1 Haidee, Mr. Keynes 
2 
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3 Haidee, Mr. Keynes 

4 Bridesmaid, ditto 
6 Ditto ditto 

Heavy-edged Ro$e, 

1 Alice Hoyle, G. W. Hoyle, Esq. 

2 Venus, Mr. Bayley 

3 Lamia, Mr. Keynes 

4 Alice, G. W. Hoyle, Esq. 
6 Miss Rosa, Mr. Bayley 

Lighi'edged Rote, 
\ Seedling, Mr. Dodwell 

2 Mrs. Barnard, Mr. Silbey 

3 Mrs. Barnard, Mr. Bayley 

4 Mrs. Barnard, Mr. Silbey 

5 Miss Rosa, Messrs. Bacldiouso and Son 

Yellow. 

1 Martin's Queen Victoria, Mr. Keynes 

2 Malay Chief, Mr. Burman 

3 Trip to York, Mr. John Edwards 

4 Prince Oronean, ditto 

5 Euphemia, Mr. Burman 



Ophelia ditto 

Premier Carnation. — Iiord Ranelifie, Mr, H. ISteward. 

Premier Picotee. — Haidee, Mr. Dodwell. ^ 

Our raiders Will, on examination, see what Ifowers are found modt ffdquettin th6 stands, 
&(;., which, in general, testifies of U»eir ^st-rate excellente, and thus constitu^ a guid9 
to purichasiiig. 
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THIS month'i attention is faTtlcnlarly reqoiped tft ptoTido plants 
which iUilU inike the cotaing floret eaoj^oa'a diepliy ; imntstliate 
effortB must be madeby lowing seeds, striking cuttings, diyiding phints, &c. 



IN THB FXaOWBR OARDEN. 

Rose-trees most be planted directly. Prune the open-^r kinds of the hardy doss now, 
and the tenderer sorts next month. Perennial and biennial plants in the flower-bed may 
be divided. Plant out Hollyhocks and any of the biennial pknts. Pink-beds : see that 
the plants remain secure. Carnations and Picotees : if mildew attack the leaves, sprinkle 
with sulphur. Manures should be laid over the roots of Roses, removing a few inches of 
the earth, filling up the hollow with well-rotted cow or hot-bed dung, and sprinkle it over 
with soil, so that it may not dry. 

About the middle of the month, if the weather be dry, plant Ranunculuses and Ane- 
mones five inches apart, an inch and a half deep from the crown to the surface ; and if the 
soil be dry, after planting, press the surface with a flat board. Be careful that Tulips be 
fimdy secured in their positions, so that they be not damaged by wind. A small pro* 
tection against strong wind should be provided on the bed side most exposed. Heartsease 
should have a similar protection. And those plants which are to be grown in pots for 
Exhibitions must now be put into the blooming.pots in rick loam. Now is the time to 
make a plan of the flower-garden, parterre, &c., and to mark each bed with the kind of 
flowers required, and then to prepare a stock to furnish accordingly, whether from the 
sowing of seed or otherwise, as with Verbenas, &c. Protect the early buds of Tree Peony, 
&c. Sow some of the hardy annual seeds in borders for early bloom in dry situations^ 

IN THB FORCING 8TOVB OR FRABIR. 

Sow seeds of tender annuals, as Balsam, Amaranthus, Cockscomb, &c., in pots, and the 
half-hardy kinds, as Asters, Stocks, &c., either in pots or upon a bed of soil, &c. 

Cuttings of Fuchsias, Alonsoas, Ragwort, Calceolarias^ Cupheas, Salvias, Heliotropes, 
Creraniums, Lotus, Bouvardias, Anagallis, Verbenas, Petunias, and such like plants, for 
the open beds in summer, should immediately be struck, or the plants will be too weak to 
answer the purpose. If cuttings were put off in autumn, they should now be potted off 
singly into small pots ; any long ones amongst them should be stopped to induce laterals 
and make bushy plants. 

Dahlia roots should be immediately put to force stock, and seed be sown in pots. 
Lobelias be potted singly, to have them vigorous by turning-out time. Boxes and pots of 
Mignonette for succession should be sown. Achimenes, G^esnerias, Gloxinias, &c., be in- 
troduced, to promote their immediate growth, and as soon as they have pushed, pot them, 
singly. Amaryllis, &c., be excited in like manner. Pot Tigridia pavonia and T. conchi. 
flora into small pots. Sow seed of the Chinese Primrose, and as soon as the plants are fit 
to pot off do 80 in a rich compost ; keep them in heat for a short time, and never water 
them over head. Calceolarias be encouraged, to have them large; they, as well as Cine- 
rarias, succeed best when grown in a warm, moist, airy pit-frame, kept at about 56° of 
temperature. Fumigate with tobacco, to have the plants free from green fly ; do it immedi- 
ately one is seen. Fuchsias required for exhibition should now be cut in, so as to have 
them a good shape, and after having pushed a little, be re-potted, thinning away all unne- 
cessary shoots. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE^ fte. 

Pelargoniums, to be superb specimens, should be re-potted into their blooming pots 
(read the several Articles on their culture in previous volumes) ; they must have a free 
circulation of air around the plants ; it gives vigour to the shoots and prepares them for a 
higher temperature afterwards without injury, and a stronger bloom is produced* The one 
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-ear old pUnts headed down last autumn, will have prodneed young ibooti now, a ftw 
inches long; thin them. In order to have a socoession of bloom, now stop the ahoota; 
this will induce the production of lateral ones, which will oome into bloom after the first 
race of plants have ceased,, and continue to a late period of the season. A few more 
plants stopped a month later, will supply to the end of the year. (See toL Tn, p. 199.) 
The surfiice soil in all pots should be stirrad up; it tends to health. Epaeris, Conreas, 
Coronillas, Acacias, Cinerarias, and other plants, will now be coming in bloom ; water sel. 
dom as possible, but when given, let there be as much as will moisten aU the soil. Sricat 
will still be inactive ; give but little water. If any mildew appear, dust with sulphur. 
Camellias, too, should occupy an airy part, and the greatest care should be taken to keep 
the soil in an equalfy moisUned state, using water of a temperature equal to that of the 
house. Give weak manur^water alternate with the other. Alstnemerias, lilinm sped* 
OBum, and others, should be re-potted. 

IN THB 8TOVB. 

£xotic seeds should not be sown. — (See Articles in former volumes). Specimen plants 
for exhibitions will require re-potting, pruning, &c. Ixoras should be elevated, so as to be 
near the glass, in order to set their bloom ; they must have plenty of air at all times 
eonvenimt. 
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SuPBRB Rhododendrons. — (A Ten Years' Subscriber.) — The following will suit well 
for the bed you mention. 

Tiompaonii, — Will grow to eight or ten feet high, a noble kind for the centre of the bed. 
Flowers large^ in fine heads, of a rich deep blood colour. 

EdgioortUi, — We gave a plate of this fine kind in our last Number. The plant is of 
medium size, and its very large flowers are strikingly handsome. It is a fine acquisition. 

Fulgen8. — A dwarfish bushy plant, blooming freely, and the flowers are of a rich glossy 
crimson, shining as if varnished. 

Wighiii. — A noble plant, having very large leaves, and it will grow ten feet high, if 
necessary to have it so. Flowers produced in large heads ; they sre large too, of a rkik 
ydlow^ handsomely spotted with red. 

ilf(M2(ie»u— resembles Edguforikii in its large white flowers, tinged with rose. It will 
grow six to eight feet high, and the leaves a bright green. 

The above are kinds which Dr. Hooker discovered at the Sikkim Himalayas, and 
recently introduced into England, quite hardy, and may be procured for a few shillings 
each, according to size. 

Cunmnghamii, — Of medium size, having large heads of fine-sized flowers, white, beauti- 
fully spotted with black. 

Aureum pundfUum, — Of medium habit, flowers in large heads, a fine primrose, beauti- 
fully spotted with red. 

Towardii. — Flowers shaded light pink, handsomely spotted with crimson, superb form, 
and in large heads. 

Jacktonu. — Bright rose, blotched and striped, beautifully spotted, free bloomer. 

Alexandrina. — ^Pure white, free bloomer, dwarf. 

Q^een Victoria. — Dark claret and purple, fine compact heads of flowers. Of medium 
liabit, very pretty. 

ZTxbridffeieruis. — Light peach colour, fine heads, and superb shapes, dwarfish plant ; fine. 

Superbissimum aUnim, — Blush, edged with pink, and beautifully spotted. 

Macutata grandiJUira. — ^Vigorous plant, flowers in large heads, dark maroon, finely 
mottled; handsome. 

Pidum. — White, beautifully spotted and marbled in the throat. Of medium habit, 
free bloomer. 

Witsonii. — Superb rich deep scarlet, numerously spotted with brown. 

R^num, — Beautiful blush, compact heads, and very handsome. 

Vesuvitts, — Large flowers, of a rich blood-red colour ; very fine, 

Guttatum, — Delicate blush, beautifully spotted with green and red spots. 

Gnats. — Smoke of any kind will drive away gnats ; if you burn brown paper in a 
room where they are, they will settle, and seem to become so stupified as not to be trou- 
blesome again for some hours. 
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A Vitiv TO THB Oapb of Good Hopb and Van Dibmbn's Land^ By ffr B.-^ 
How I thoHghl of kene ftt the Gape, that pandite of flowers } Though the fink Uoom 
wu over on mj arrifval, jet enough was left to show what had heeo, nor without seeing 
oon yon Inagine the prcdPuiion. There ara actually no weeds. Our favourite little Uue 
Lobelia is the ohidcweed of the plaoe ; the ditches aad all damp places an filled with 
Gape Lilies, Heaths of all eoUurs, the Erica, I brieve eoeciaea, growing yery high, Dios- 
naa, Crassujas, &o., ftc I saw a great deal of the Cape } we were above a fortnight there, 
and traTelled about a hundred uid eighty miles imtb the interior. With the general 
apipethuice of the country I waa disappointed ; there are no trees. The silver .tree, a 
Pfotea, is the highest iadigeaous plant tiiat I saw. There are oaks in and about Oape 
TowB, Ooostantia, WyneUrg, &c„ and, indeed, wherever a house is built, ^ few trees are 
plaaljed Cm shade ; but the country, for miles^ has nothing higher than heath, and for the 
greater part of the year is sterile-^looking. But in the season the whole &ce is . coverod 
with flowers; and such a face! Fancy acres <^ heaths, of all colours, interspersed with 
Gladiples, Ijdas, Watsonias, Babianas, Laohenali«s, ^c.» without end, all gro^ng and 
flourishing in their native luscuriance. Some bunches of Mesembryanthemums, near Sir 
Lowry CoIjb's pass^ were actually too bright to look at, I lived in one constant whirl of 
delight, that ecstasy in which we behold perfection. I could not see fast enough. Most of 
the Ixias were out of bloom, but their remains were like patches of a hay-field in seed, 
only the stems closer together. Myrtle hedges were eight and ten feet high ; the one I 
saw at Sir John Herscheirs must have been more, and as close and substantial as our 
best holly hedges. We visited ViUette^s and Baron Ludwig's garden, but where the whole 
country is a garden^ these were of leas interest. The Melia A«edarach, with its sweet 
lilac blossoms, is a beautiful and ornamental tree, which I did not see wild. We visited 
the CoosftanUas ; Crrei^t Oonstaptia is beautiful, tbe soil is white, and looks like lime and 
sand intimately mixed. I thought of our gardeners* recommendatiop of lime rubbish fof 
▼inef.. 

To the Cape, Vap Diemen*s Land is a direft contrast. Thi« is a CQuntry of hills, 
fringed to the very top, ancl perhaps about the thickest vegetation in the world. All is 
efvergreen, and one dense mass of gloom. At first sight it is sombre enough, but, like a 
dark beauty, it. has its charms; the wood is chiefly '^ gum" (E^ucalyptus), growing to an 
immense height, and throwing its long white arm« about in a wild Salvator style. The 
young *■* gums*' are beautiful, and their new shoots of reddish brown lightening into a paler 
hue, and deepening into myrtle green, with the light new shoots of the " wattle ** (Acacia), 
give a rich beauty of colouring, delightful to the eye of a painter. Nature here must be 
painted to the life ; there is nothing to soften. 

There is a harshness and dryness in the texture of vtigetation here that is very peculiar: 
even their kangaroo grass ( Anthistiria Australis), which is considered so nourishing, is hard 
and hairy, or rather wiry. The flowering shrubs are extremely pretty, but the flowers are 
very small. The Epacris impressa is in great quantities everywhere, but Heaths have not 
a& yet been successfully cultivated here, and there are none native. The soil is very dry. 
But cultivation of any kind is only creeping in. A Horticultural Society has been formed 
at Launceston, and it is to be hoped knowledge and emulation may thus be excited. With 
science and judgment everything uid anything may be done here : wherever Elnglish trees 
are planted there they flourish, but they are few and fiur between. The Sweetbriar is now 
seen in the woods, and grows to an immense size. The quantity of flowers and fruit, sach 
as they 9^ is beyond belief, but there are none of the best kinds. Think of grafts here 
bearing the first year, an earnest of what might be. I succeeded in bringing here alive, 
but in bad ho»lth, the Lilies of the Valley ; four leaves are green, the only morsel in the 
southern hemisphere. 

On a nbw Whbblbabrow, by Captain F. Wii^son. — In this barrow the wheel is 
placed under, and is sunk into the bottom ; so that the weight rests on the wheel and not 
on the hand, and there is less oscillation. By mea^s of this barrow it was stated that 
twice the usual weight can be wheeled. 

RUELLIA ciLiATA. — I am particularly partial to this plant when in bloom ; its profusion 
of large light-blue and black flowdrs, standing erect, like the Spring Gentian, are exceedingly 
attractive, especially so in contrast with its small Heath-like foliage. When properly 
grown, it forms a peat bush. I saw one at the Chiswick Horticultural Show, three years 
ago,, that was about half a yard high, and two feet across, in robust beakh and profuse 
bloom. Since that time I haive purchased several small plants, but cannot succeed to 
grow them well. I should be obliged by any reader giving me, as soon as possible, 
instructions how to treat it successfully. — An ardbnt Admirbr. 




Ami v;iIr»nTc fli^Vd ^iiU DuffmlHft, 
] kt\) 1 1 10 new reviving j-tjar^ 

Ami souUiing biftie my bosom lilfs^*' 
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1. LINUM GRANDIFLORUM.— 2. CALCEOLARIA ALBA. 

This very brilliarit-flowered Linum is a native of Algeria, and was 
originally discovered near Masacura, growing in heavy land, by the 
French botanist, Desfontaines, who called it Linnm pnlcherrima, and it 
first bloomed in France at the Paris Jardin des Plantes, in the summer 
of 1848. In consequence of mismanagement, it appears that the first 
plants failed to produce seed ; but from a second importation of seed 
plants were raised, which have produced a somewhat liberal supply of 
seeds. Desfontaines stated, that in its native situation " it threw up 
clusters (several from the same root) of erect, or bending stems, from 
eight to twelve inches high, producing a profnsien of flowers, borne in 
loose panicles." 

Hitherto it has been cultivated as an anmial, but, strictly speaking, 
it is perennial, similar to the common perennial fiax ; but as it would 
require in England to be protected in winter, it will of course be more 
readily cultivated as a hardy annual in the warmer parts of this coun- 
try, and in other parts as a half-hardy, pricking out the plants as is 
done with the Phlox Drummondii, &c., or potting three or four in a 
sixt^j^-sized pot, and turning them out with entire balls into the open 
bed or border in April. 

During the two or three years' experience with the plan t in Prance 
a suitable mode of treatment has been ascertained, and M. Ysabeau 
records in the Revue Horticole the results of his experience, and stateS) 
**This pretty annual was figured in the Revue Horticole of November, 
1848. The plant bears a profusion of flowers, which remidn long in 
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blomn§ it i» consequently one which is greatly to be recommended. 
Since the above date it has been lost in most gardens, and now is only 
in the handa of a amall number of amateurs. Messrs. Courtois, Gerard, 
and Yilmorin imagine that they have discovered the cause of the dis- 
appearance* It was generally beheved that it should be cultivated in 
jMif tf peat^toil, or at least in peat misled with a little vegetable mouldy 
Of common garden earth. This aoil appears to be too unsubstantial 
fot a plant which, like other lAnunmy requires much vegetable nourish^ 
meni ; and this nourishment not being supplied in sufficient quantity; the 
plant did not ripen its seedvS, and eventually perished. Messrs. Courtois, 
Gerard, and Yilmorin made the experiment of pricking some plants 
into the open ground, in a border of light, but tolerably rich soil, 
containing much more nourishment than peat-earth, either pure or 
mixed. This experiment succeeded perfectly. Although sown and 
pricked out somewhat late, the plants are at the present time (August 
2nd) covered with flowers, having well-formed ovaries full of seeds, the 
perfect ripening of which does not appear doubtful, judging from the 
-good state of the plants. It is probaole that the cultivation of Linum 
grandiflorum failed from the excess of precautions taken to ensure its 
success ; if the plant had been treated the same as other hardy annuals 
which are sown in beds or under glass, and pricked out into the 
borders, it would have perpetuated itself without difiiculty." 

Some attempts have been made to sell this plant under the name 
Linum splendidissimum, VilL We deem it necessary to add, that 
thcffe ia one or more of blue-flowered varieties sold under the name of 
grand\fior%mi and in order to distinguish the one we now figure, some 
of the seedsmen have put the additional name of rubrum, and designate 
it L» grandiflorum-rubrum. It is one of the most charming plants that 
has been intro4uced of late years/and ought to be in every flower-garden. 
And it. will, we suppose, also prove to be an ornamental plant for 
deeorating the greenhouse during the summer. 

2. CAiiC£i>i4AKiA ALBA. — This very charming Calceolaria is a native 
of Chilii which was first discovered and noticed by Ruiz and Pavon. 
It id what is termed a shrubby species, growing about half a yard 
highi very branching and bushy. Its numerous narrow leaves, of a rich 
green, are exceedingly neat, and give the plant a compact, but elegant 
{^piearance. Its numerous panicles of pure white flowers contrast 
prettily with its rich green foliage, and render it very attractive. It 
grows very freely, and young plants raised early in summer, and 
becoming hard wooded before winter, are easily preserved if kept in a 
cool and dry pit-frame or greenhouse. It flourishes when grown 
in pots, and it appears very likely to succeed well grown in the open 
iower-bed in summer ; if so, it will be a charming bedding plant. We 
have not yet tried it in this way, but intend to do so the coming season. 
It wotdd make a charnnng contrast with the new yellow- flowered, which 
Messrs* Standish and Noble possess, and was noticed by us in the 
February Number ; both kinds merit a place in every greenhouse or 
flow^ garden. 

Mr. Lobb discovered the plant, too, during his travels in Chili, and 
sent some it to Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter^ 
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NOTES ON NEW OR ftABE PLANTS. 

Amomum Daniellii. — Belongs to the natural order of Ginger* 
(Zingiberacese). It is a native of the Gold Coast and Slave Coast of 
Western Africa. With us it requires the heat of a moist stove. The 
stems grow about two and a half feet high ; leaves, oblong lance- 
shaped, nine inches long. The short flower scape rises at the bottom 
of the stem, close to its side, and is sheathed with large, red, boat- 
shaped scales, from within which appear in succession from three to 
five flowers, large, and richly coloured. The outer eepaU, fine red ; 
the spreading labellum, whitish, tinged with rose and yellow. Each 
(gaping) blossom four inches across. Figured in Botanical Magaeine, 

GoLDFUssrA GLOMERATA SPECIOSA (Synouymc, Buelliafflamerata). 
— A native of Silhet, requiring to be grown in the stove* It is an 
erect, strong, branched plant, growing about half a yard high. The 
tube of the flower is an inch long and nearly half an inch through ; 
between cyHnder and funnel-shaped. The front of the blossom (Limb) 
is five parted, an inch and a half across, of a rich deep purple colour. 
It blooms very freely and very showy in the autumn months. Figured 
in Bot. Mag.y 4767. 

Warrba quadrata.— The Fragrant. — ^A rare and handsome 
flowered stove Orchideous plant, said to be a native of Central America. 
Dr. Lindley notices its affinity with Warrea discolor, both in habit and 
form, but the flowers of W, quadrata. Sir W. J. Hooker states, are 
'Marger and more fleshy, with no purple but in the centre and upper 
half of the lip. It is essentially known by the appendix at the base 
of the lip being nearly square, about three*toothed in fronti and deeply 
furrowed ; whilst that of W. discolor is uniformly digitate in all spe- 
cimens I have seen.'' The flower scapes are erect, not rising so high 
as the leaves, but about six inches, each bearing a large, drooping, 
sweet-scented flower. Sepals white, or pale-greenish straw c4>loar; 
petals, same colour ; lip, very large, white with a broad purple margin 
and a few purple streaks at the centre. Each blossom is about twa 
inches and a half across j very pretty. Figured in Bot. Mag., 4766. 

Cissus DISCOLOR. — Vfe have noticed in former Numbers this mast 
lovely twining plant, but having seen it in bloom inducet us again to 
introduce it. It is a native of Java, and when trained horizontally in a 
stove where it is brought close to view, no other plant that we know is 
equal to it for beauty. The leaves are kmg heanrt-shsqped ; each when 
full sized is about five inches long, the upper side of a bright velvety^ 
green, mottled and marbled with a silvery^white ; and the underside of 
a rich red-purple. The branches are of a coral-red colour ; the whale 
producing a most striking contrast and very handsome appearance. 
The flowers are produced in small eymous heads^ at the jomts where 
the leaves are, but on the opposite side of the stem to the leafHstalk. 
Each head of blossoms is about an inch across, and d^ntains about a 
dozen very small four-lobed, fleshy flowers, of a pale yeUcrw colour. The 
plant is admirably adapted for training round a number of stieks of 
wire frame ; thus coiled it soon covers the support and becomes very 
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attractive. It succeeds well in the greenhouse during summer, and in 
a warm dwelling-room window all the year. Every admirer of a pretty 
plant ought to possess the Cissiis discolor. Figured in Bot. Mag,, 
4763. 

Cheilanthus fa rings a (Synonyme, Pteris argented), — A very 
handsome Fern, a native of Arabia, Abyssinia, and the Indian moun- 
tains in general. It flourishes, in a pot in a temperate greenhouse. 
The leaves are from six to ten inches long, pinnate, and the lower pair 
are bipinnatifid, of a dark green above, and the underside whiter beau- 
tifully powdery. It is exceedingly neat, and worth a place in every 
greenhouse or JFardian-case in a dwelling room. Figured in Bot, Mag,, 
4765. • ^ . . 

Spir^a callossa (Synonyme, ' Spircea Forfuneii). — It was first 
introduced from China into England, by John Reeves, Esq., and subse- 
quently by Mr. Fortune. It is a hardy shjiib, somewhat like Spirsea 
bella, but the terminal branching cymous-heads of flowers are niuch 
larger than those of the last-named species. They are of a deepraby- 
. purple colour, and being produced -in profusion are very ornameiital. 
Each head of bloom is six to eight inches across. It merits a place in 
every shrubbery. Figured in Flore des Serres, by Mr. Van Houtte. 

Rose, Gloire de Dijon. — A superb new tea- scented Rose, 
which obtained first prizes (golden medals) at the Grand Exhibi- 
tions at Dijon in 1852, and Paris in 1853. The judges at Dijon gave 
it the name it now bears. It is a vigorous growing plant, blooms pro- 
fusely, and each flower is about five to six inches across, full double, 
and of a transparent yellow, tinged at the edges with a salmon colour, 
and the underside of the petals is salmon coloured. It is most deli- 
ciously^fragraht, and the form of first-rate excellence, much like the 
flowers of /lyowrewir de la Mahnaison, We suppose Mr. Van Houtte 
will be able to supply plants this season. 

Petunia striata formosissima. — This is a moH beautiful variety. 
Each blossom is about three inchfes and a half across, and of fine form. 
The ground is white, and sometimes the blossom is marbled, whilst 
others are sprinkled over or neatly striped with rose or carmine, and the 
throat having a tinge of blue, handsomely streaked. It merits a place 
in every flower garden or greenhouse. Mr. Van Houtte has plants for 
sale at a very reasonable price ; and also ofl^ers thirty- two other new 
and very superior varieties, thirteen of which are remarkable on account 
of the various beautiful markings of their colours, and the others are 
celebrated for the large size oi the flowers. 

Rose Gi*oire de Parthenay. — The shoots 6f this fine rose are 
deep green, anil the spines are red, which produce a pretty contrast. 
The form of the flowers is like those of the well-known and much- 
admired Rase du Roi. The colour is a delicate blush centre passing to 
a rich lively rose colour to the margin of the petals. » The underside 
of the petfus is nearly white. It is a seedling raised from seed saved 
from the very handsome one. Duchess of Sutherland, and produced in 
the garden of M. Alizart, of Parthenay, in France. It is of first-rate 
form and exc^lence, and no doubt will soon be oflered for sale by Mr. 
Van Houtte and other continental nurserymen. 
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CULTURE OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

BV MR J. SHEPPARD, FOREMAN IN THR GARDENS OP THK MARQDI8 OP BATH, 
AT LONOLBAT, NEAR WARMIXSTBR. 

I need scarcely advance anything in favour of this beautiful autumn* 
flowering plant, as 1 feel confident those who are fortunate enough to 
have become acquainted with it will not easily relinquish their culture ; 
and those not already possessed of a collection, will find tliis an 
excellent time to make their purchase ; for what can be a more salutary 
employment than cultivating the beautiful and bounteous gifts of our 
Creator ? It is apt to lead a contemplative mind, in the language of 
Shakspere, to 

** Find tongues io trees, books iii tLe running brooks, 
SermoDB in stones, and good in erery thing.'* 

We are principally indebted to our brethren on the Continent for the 
many improvements made ; likewise to our principal nurserymen for 
bringing them before us. Could we but get them to seed in this 
country, we should undoubtedly have a more numerous variety, and 
very likely possessing what in England are considered perfection in 
form. Their culture it so simple, that those of the humblest preten- 
sions may indulge in it ; a common garden frame being all that is requi- 
site, in the way of glass, providing it is of sufficient depth for head- 
room. 

The cuttings should be taken off about the first week in April ; they 
may be either inserted in cutting-pans or thumb-pots. Preference 
should, however, be given to the latter mode, as they receive no check 
after re-potting. They should be partially filled with a nice rich mould, 
adding a litte coarse sand on the surface, slightly damp them, and 
insert a cutting in each pot, plunging them in a nice bottom heat, 
keeping close till fairly rooted ; after which give air gradually till they 
become a little hardened. They may then receive a shift into pots 
known as large sixties ; and if convenience will admit, they may again 
receive the benefit of a slight bottom heat ; if not, keep them close for 
a few days, after which give air on all favourable opportunities. As 
soon as they have taken well hold of the soil, stop them to within a 
few joints of the bottom ; this will be found to keep them bushy ; shift 
them on as they become rooted into forty- eight sized pots, using three 
parts of a good strong fibrous loam, three parts to one part of well 
decomposed cow manure and a little sand. After potting, let them be 
plunged nearly to the rim of the pot, either in coal ashes or in the open 
ground, duly attending to them with water ; for. if once permitted to 
become dry, their leaves will turn yellow (for want of this necessary atten- 
tion how often do we see plants with \on^ naked stemsf,) and eventually 
fall off. They must be rfiifted again, as soon as well rooted, into 
thirty-twos, or if wanted large, twenty-fours, using the same kind of 
compost ; and if the large flowered varieties are grown, larger pots 
must be used. Let them be again plunged, after which little more 
will I'etnain to] be done,^ beyond supplying them with manure-waier 
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twice weekly, and clear water as they require it. Neatly stake them 
out, to prevent their heing broken. 

Very large plants may be obtained by planting them out early in the 
open groundj and taking them up after netting their flower buds. Care 
must he exercised in this operation, otherwise they will flag. Dull 
showery weather should be taken advantage of for this : pot in a good 
rich soil, and place them in the shade of a north aspected wall ; and if 
not showery, frequently syringe them. I have grown the large- 
flowered varieties in this way without losing a leaf, and they were 
admired by all who saw them. If wanted for decorative purposes, in 
small pots, I recommend the Pompons (or Minimas), propagated as 
late as August. They will form little gems for the drawing-room ; and 
if a few pots of Mignonette are added, it will impart to the whole a 
charming fragrance, at once exhilarating and delightful. 

The K)llowing descriptive list of kinds comprises what will give a 
striking variety, as well as containing most of the beBt out. 

Pompons. — Drine-Drine, fine soft yellow; Bijou de Horticulture, 
creamy white ; Atropos, crimson ; AtaJa, fine rose ; La Fianc6e, white ; 
La Lapajou, deep yellow centre, edged with red ; Sacramenta, orange- 
yellow; Lais, crimson-purple; Graziella, rosy-blush; Madame Jules 
de Gory, white shaded with yellow; Perfecta, lilac; Adonis, rosy- 
purple. Large-flowered varieties, — ^Temple de Solomon, fine yellow i 
Madame Poggi, crimson-chesnut ; Nancy de Sermet, white ; Queen of 
England, blush-white, fine ; Princess Maria, rosy -lilac ; Annie, canary- 
yellow ; Pio Nono, mixed red or scarlet ; Dupont de FEure, carmine 
orange; Jenny Lind, rosy-buff; Duke, blush; Campestroni, plum- 
coloured ; Glucky golden-yellow, fine. 



PLANTS ADAPTED FOR FORCING, WITH REMARKS 
ON THEIR CULTURE. 

BY KB. JAWBS If ATOR, OARDBNBR TO B. LISTBR, B8Q., CASSIA LODGE, OVER 

CHB8HIRE. 

Forcing in general is a very important yet interesting branch of our 
profession ; without this artificial method flowers in winter would be 
scarce indeed. Attention to the following rules generally gains success. 
Firaty that plants intended for forcing should be subject to a preparatory 
system, depending upon the character and requirements of the plant : 
secondly i that they be introduced into heat no higher than is necessary 
for the gradual development of the flowers, &c. : and lasty but not 
least, is attention to watering, which should be assiduously attended to, 
as many plants suffer exceedingly from injudicious applications of 
water. 

Scarlet Geraniums being generally admired^ we cannot do better 
thaQ begin with them. Propagation is easy, consequently we shall 
pass over it to the tii»e of planting out in sprifjg. A certain number 
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of the strongest plants are selected and re*potted into No. 8 pots, the 
compost being eqval portions of sa^d, leaf-niouU» and turfy loam. 
They. are then plunged into some open bed or border, where they 
remain until about the middle of September, when they are taken up 
for a final potting. The roots will be found perfectly matted, which is 
the object we aim at in confining them to pots through the summer ; 
the size of pot for this last shift must entirely depend on circumstances, 
as the space allowed them, &c« The ball must by no means be broken 
during the operation of potting, as it would counteract the effects of our 
preparatory system. The plants being potted they are put into some 
cool frame or pit for several days and shaded during the middle of 
the day, then transferred to the house in which it is intended they will 
remain over winter. Attention to air, watering, &c., are all that is now 
wanting to ensure ft profusion of their beautiful flowers. 

Gajjcsqi^arias (Bedders). — Doubts have beea and still are enter- 
tained^ as to the practicability of flowering these in winter, but such 
as exist must ultimately be removed. These, like the preceding ones, 
require preparing in summer ; indeed the treatment throughout is the 
same, with the exception that these are kept a little cooler and supplied 
more abundantly with water. Green-fly are particularly fond of exer- 
cising their destructive and devastating powers on these plants, but 
daily watering overhead will not only prevent them making their 
appearance, but will be highly beneficial to the plants jiltogether. They 
should be kept as near to the glass as possible, as they are apt to get 
long legged, long jointed, &c. With these, as with the fast, pare 
should be taken to preserve the extremities of the shoots, for on these 
we depend for the principal part of the flowery. Amongst the best as 
forcers are, Amplexicaulis, Kentish Hero, and Floribunda, but nearly 
all will flower well if proper attention is paid to them in summer, 

Hei^iotbjQpxums. — These are great favourites at all times of th^ 
season, but particularly in winter', being in point of colour so very dif- 
fereut to the majority pf our winter flowering plants. In bouquet? they 
are almost indispensable : they will continue fresh and beautiful a con- 
siderable length of time after their natural support i^ withdrawn. 
Their almost universally aduiir^d perfume is sufficient to gecurp tbenj fi 
place in every plant structure. 

The summer treatment diflers a little from the foregoing onee. In 
spring, cuttings are inserted in compost of sand and leaf-mpuld, round 
the edges of pots ; and when rooted they are potted in compost of 
loam and leaf-mould, and though allowed to move on, by bemg re- 
potted occasionally, they are pinched rather severely^ to produce plenty 
of short-jointed shoots. Towards the latter end of August this pinch*- 
ing is entirely given oyer, and they are re-potted to remain over winter ; 
the compost bemg the same as above, with the addition of sand. 

By the time they are introduced into heat, which may be in October, 
the plants will hftve made a considerable amount of new shoota, all of 
which, a9 fw ^ is practicable, should be retained. When the plaut.9 
show flower, liquid manure should be given copiously, 
{To he continued.) 
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MIGNONBTTB CUIiTURE.— BLOOMING SPECIMEN 
PLANTS, 

BY J, F. PAY, OP R(M3HftaTBR. 

I was nuicli struck with the article in the last month's Number of 
the Floi-icultural Cabinet on the culture of the Mignonette plant, which 
I am sure will be highly appreciatexl by every lady gardener, as this 
charming plant may be justly termed the ladies' delight. I think, 
however, Mr. Mayor might have gone somewhat farther, and informed 
us a little about the nature of this plant, where it originally came from, 
the number of varieties, and if an annual or perennial, &c. As I have 
given some attention to the culture of this beautifiil plant, a few more 
hints as to its treatment may not be unacceptable. 

We find that the Mignonette y)lant is a weed in Egypt, from whence 
it was taken to France about the year 1 740, and there given its present 
name — little darling. In 1742 it found its way to Windsor, and soon 
afterwards became very general in this country. There are, it is stated, 
as many as twelve varieties, though all of that number are not known 
to us. 

My mode of cultivating these plants in pots, as specimens, is as 
follows, and it will be seen to differ somewhat from the treatment 
recommended by Mr. Mayor. In the month of June take up as many 
plants from the garden as you require ; let these be short and stubby, 
and not longer than two inches ; pot them singly into 4.inch pots, and 
shade for a few days. Do not allow the plants to be in the fiill sun at 
any time during the summer, but place them out of doors nnder a 
ahady wall or hedge. They will only require an occasional watering, 
and stopping of the shoots, till the month of August. In August shift 
them into 6-iuch pots, and shade as before ; and should the shoots be 
very thick, peg them down and out from each other. They will thus 
go with but little water and frequent stopping till the month of October, 
at which time they may be potted into their blooming pots, the size 
I use being 8-inch ones. Still exercise the finger and thumb, and in 
December you will find you have short-jointed and nicely proton plants. 
The soil I find to be most suited for them is loam, peat, and a little 
dung from an old hot-bed, well mixed, but not sifted. They require a 
generous drainage and very little water. Keep the plants out of doors 
till November, weather pennitting, then place them as near the glass as 
possible. 

By the mode of treatment above described I have, at the present 
time, plants of twenty inches in diameter, and one mass of bloom from 
the top to the bottom, and as nice little specimen plants as ever were 
taken to an exhibition, and in pots amply large enough for any strong 
lady to move about. 

Mr. Mayor informs us, that it is only a summer plant, but for my 
part I think he will find it is not an annual but a perennial, and can be 
grown as many years as required with proper care and attention. 

As seed time has once more arrived I shall feel glad if, in 4he above 
hints, I have sown only one seed to advantage. 
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REMARKS ON MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS. 

BY MR. JOHN CHARLTON, LONOLBAT UARDBN8, NBAR WARMINSTBR. 

The name of this handsome and much-admired genus is derived 
from mesembritty mid-day, and anthemou, a flower; mid- day flower or 
noon flower, because the flowers of most of the species close in the 
absence of the sun, and expand in broad sunshine. 

Three hundred and twenty-four species have been discovered ; most 
of them are natives of the Cape of Good Hope ; a few, however, are 
from New Holland and New Zealand. Thunberg informs us, that the 
bushmen in CafFraria and other parts of the Cape often build their 
temporary huts wiUa bushes of Mesembryanthemum, in which they 
live as long as thSir food lasts. They have a species called the 
M. edulCy of which they eat the fruits, which they call " Hottentots' 
Figs." He mentions another species, of which he says, " Kon was a 
name given by the Hottentots to a shrub that grew here, viz., Mesem- 
hryanthemum Emarddum, which was famous all over the country. The 
Hottentots come far and near to fetch this shrub, with the root, leaves, 
and all, which they beat together, and afterwards twist them up like 
pig-tail tobacco ; after which they let the mass ferment, and keep it by 
them for chewing, especially when they are thirsty. If it be chewed 
immediately after fermentation it intoxicates. The word Kon signifies 
a quid; the colonists call it canna-root.. The Hottentots hawk it about, 
and exchange it for cattle and other commodities. Some of them 
smoke it also." Thunberg also speaks of another species, of which 
" the fruit was sometimes brought to town as a rarity, and was called 
Rosa de Jericho. When it is put into water it gradually opens all its 
seed-vessels, and exactly resembles a sun ; and when it becomes dry 
again, it contracts itself, and closes by degrees." « . 

This charming family of plants not only comprises some that are 
useful for native purposes, but a vast number that are exceedingly 
beautiful and interesting as ornaments for the greenhouses and flower- 
gardens of our own country; and it would be both pleasing and 
instructive to give the descriptive particulars of the whole . That I must 
leave for another month's Magazine. 

One of the most interesting kinds is the Mesembryanthemum crys- 
tallinum, the/c^/)/a»^, or Diamond-fig Mary gold, which is so much 
admired for its ice-like covering; the leaves, stems, and buds, are 
apparently crusted over with silvejy ice. From its glittering surface it 
is by some called the '* Spangled Beau." This species comes from the 
neighbourhood of Athens, and is more general in our gardens than any 
other kind ; it certainlv is entitled to such introduction. 

M, variabile is another handsome species. It changes the colours of 
its flowers ; on first opening, they are an orange-saffron colour, then 
yellow, which fades to white, with a tinge of red, and a red mid-rib ; 
lastly becomes a fleshy- white, and red tinged outside. 

M, versicolor is rosy-red in the morning, pale silvery in the middle 
of the day, and rosy-red again in the evening. 

Many of the most showy are especially ornamental and showy for 
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the flower-garden. Jast fancy a bed of them being actually too bright 
to look upon (see page 48 of last month's Magnzine, where their 
brilliancy in the Cape of Good Hope is mentioned.) They are 
admirably adapted for bedding, baskets, yases, and rockwork* 

The plants are very easy of cultivation, and although they will not 
withstand severe frost, they can be preserved through winter with very 
little trouble. 

Cultivation. — The best time to increase them is autumn, when 
cuttings should be taken, and be placed in a frame or under a hand- 
light, in either of which places they will readily root. After pushing 
roots, they must immediately be potted singly, into sixty-sized pots, 
and placed in a cool frame or upon the end-shelves in a greenhouse, 
and have but sparingly of water, as during this season of repose much 
water would destroy them. 

Early in March they must be re-potted, in a soil composed of fresh 
loam, a little leaf- mould, and a small portion of sand ; after which they 
must be kept close for a ffew days, and their growth duly promoted 
there till the last week in April or the first week In May (as the 
mildness or otherwise of the season dictate), when they may be planted 
(out of pots) in as sunny a situation as possible. It is best to have the 
bed of compost laid upon a bottom of large pieces of broken stones or 
bricks, in order to keep the soil well drained, and which will conse- 
quently be much warmer for the roots, and in proportion promote the 
Uooining of the plants. After they are thus planted out, a few hoops 
should be placed over the bed, upon which to spread a covering, such 
as a mat or canvass, to protect them during night in case of frost 
occurring, as of late years the seasons have been late and the weather 
precarious; and a few short sticks should be pricked among the 
branches, or be pegged down, to secure them from being injured by 
wind. 

Till the plants root afresh into the soil of the bed, particular atten- 
tion must be given to let them have a little water upon the old ball of 
soil, and afterwards as the dryness or otherwise of the summer render 
necessary. Similar attention as to comppst, drainage, and protection 
from casual frost in spring, is requisite with those plants grown in 
vases, or upon rock-work, where they are especially interesting and 
beautiful. In any situation, when in full display of bloom, they present 
a fine appearanct ; the rich and varied brilhancy of colours, coupled 
with the almost solid mass of fiowers, renders it gay indeed, and will 
amply compensate the cultivator for any attention bestowed, A few 
plants of the most showy blooming, i|i order to propagate from, may 
be procured at a trifling cost by those persons who have not a stock at 
present, or to plant out as above described during the approaching 
summer. 
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pj^Ns OP flowbe.gabdj;ns, 

No. U,— By T. Rutgbr, Esq. 




Althopgq theie is a scale given with the accompanying design, a 
deyiation way take place in accordance with the taste of the proprietor, 
by enlarging the clumps in proportion to the ground given for th^ 
purpose. Should the design be laid down on gravel, the scale given 
may suffice ; but if on a lawn, an enlargement of the danqps may take 
place ; and if encloaed with a shrubbery, embelUshmenti of various 
kinds may be introduced in the interior, which may also take place, 
ahpuld the design be laid down on graveL 
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THE RENOVATION OP GRASS LAWNS, &c. 

BV MR. PKTKR MAKiiNZIK, OF WEST PL KAN, NORTH BRITAIN. 

" The spring, the new, the startling spring appears, 
The youlhfiil season of reviving years ; 
The trees grow fruitful with descending rains, 
And, drcst in diff'ring greens, adorn the phtins."* 

But the dark green colotff of the grass in flower-gardens and pleasure- 
grounds is sometimes long a-coming, although it has a pleasing effect 
and adds greatly to the beauty of the pleasure-ground and flower- 
garden. 

This often happens when the grass on lawns becomes weak and thin 
by means of frequent cutting, and little nourishment imparted to the 
soil ; the consequence is^ that mosses take the place of the grass, and 
unless something is done to arrest their progress, they will soon over- 
power those plants that were intended to have a permanent place in the 
meadow or lawn. An American writer remarks, that mosses on mea- 
dows, like vermin on cattle, are a consequence rather than an evil ; they 
indicate a deficiency of stamina, health, or condition, in the field or 
animal, rather than induce it themselves. But where either exist, they 
show something radically deficient, which must first be remedied before 
any useful result can follow. A cultivator may as well leave his money 
with " sharpers," or his manure heap under a spout, as his meadows 
in moss, or his cattle covered with vermin. All are spendthrifts toge- 
ther, and if left to themselves will, like Pharaoh's lean kine, soon con- 
sume his evidences of previous plenty, and show no equivalent in 
•return. But how are we to get rid of mosses in meadows or 
lawns ? Let us first see how they get there. The surest way to get 
rich is first to know how you get poor. Mosses are generally the 
result of a feeble growth of the grass on a moist surface. The mois- 
ture of the land is not of itself objectionable, but decidedly the 
reverse ; but when the profitable occupants of the soil fail, or become 
thm or meagre, the profitless are ever ready to come in and supply 
their places. This is the case with mosses ; and it is not till the culti- 
vated plants have declined that these have gathered strength. Various 
plans have been used to destroy moss on lawns. -Sowing strong quick 
lime over them when recently mown, or after short cropping by animals, 
is attended with decided advantage. Guano, when mixed with mould,' 
and sown broadcast, is exceedingly useful ; and so, too, are compost 
heaps of various kinds ; these help to destroy the mosses by invigorat- 
ing the grasses. Properly draining, and especially thoroughly under- 
draining the lands, is one of the most efficient modes of removing 
mosses and worthless aquatic plants. By carrying off all surplus, and 
particularly stagnant waters, the atmosphere and heat penetrate the 
soil and in«hice a vigorous healtliy growth of the cultivated plants, and 
thereby withdraw so much of the space and food which othervnse 
would be ihonopolized by the intruders. Another simple and sure 
method for improving the growth of grass on lawns is the following : — 
Puring the summer season well decayed peat may be dried by exposure 
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to the sun ; wh^n the moisture is well evaporated steep the peat in 
urine, or drainings from the dunghill, and when the lawn is mown for 
the last time for the season, the peat may be finally broken and spread 
upon the lawn ; and if it is afterwards raked and rolled, it will be all 
the better. Such a dressing will improve the grasses during the 
winter months, and in spring they will grow more vigorously than if 
more materials had been employed. It is also of importance to have 
lawns sown with proper kinds of grasses. The following table from 
" Lawson's Treatise on the Cultivated Grasses,*' &c., may be of use to 
those who are about to make improvements in flower-gardens and 
pleasure grounds. It shows at a glance the kinds and quantities of 
grass seeds required for sowing ; the imperial were for fine lawns, 
bowling-greens, &c., kept constantly under the scythe. 
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6 1 7 
2 2 

j 


lbs. 

"g 

3 
2 

18 
li 

H 
• li 

6 

2 


lbs. 

3 
2 
20 . 
If 

U- 

7 
2 


lbs. 1 lbs. 

7 '7 
4 > 4 
1 1 
■ 18 20 
• 1| . 2 
1% 2 
If 2 
6 7 
1 I 


m ! 441 ' 


41i 


45i 


42i 46 



The following remarks are added. In cases where primary expense 
is deemed secondary to ultimate effect, two pounds of the evergreen 
wood-meadow grass may be added to each of the above columns ; and 
where the ground is shaded by trees, both Poa nemoralis and that 
variety should be sujwtituted for similar quantities of the two Fescues, . 
such quantities being dependent on the extent and depth of the shade. 

In' walks, bowling-greens, &c., which are wished to be kept as dry 
as possible, especially towards the end of the season, Trifolium repens 
should be sparingly introduced ; and when it is intended to mow the 
grass by machine, instead of the common scythe, greater proportions 
of the hard and fine-leaved Fescues may be sown. 

*^ When Damon softly trod th6 shaven lawn, 
Damon, a youth, from city cares wilhdrawn, 
Long was the pleasing walk he wandcrM througli ; 
A cover'd harbour closed the distant view ; 
There rests the youth, and while the fcathci'd tlirong 
Raise their wild mutic, thus contrivcB a Bong," 

His song was of health, and began with ** ^ 
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** Her0, wafted o'er by mild Etenan air, 
Thou country goddeaa, beauteous Health repair ; 
Here let my breast through quivViog trees inhale 
Thy rosy blessings with the morning gale ; 
What are the fields, or flowers, or all I see, — 
Ah ! tasteless all, if not enjoyed with thee.** 
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The Fall of the Leaf.— The two most interesting periods to one 
who is in the habit of associating some agreeable sentiment with the 
phases of nature^ occur when the trees are putting forth their tender 
leaves and flowers in the opening of the year, and when they are 
assuming the variegated hues that precede the fall of the leaf. Hence 
the spring and the autumn have always been regarded as pre-eminently 
the two poetical seasons — the one emblematizing the period of youth, 
the other that of old age. But to the eye of the painter as well as the 
poet do these two seasons offer the greatest attractions. In the spring, 
while the leaves are bursting from their hibemacles, and unfolding 
their plaited forms, they exhibit a great variety of tints, which are 
constantly changing with the progress of their development. In au- 
tumn, during a space of about two weeks, they pass through another 
succession of hues ; and this change, connected with the fall of the leaf, 
has given rise to many pleasing sentiments, which have been woven 
into the poetry of all nations. It is a common fallacy to regard those 
objects as the most picturesque which have the least positive beauty : 
but landscape painters, actuated by a different opinion, have, for the 
purpose of adding a picturesque charm to the scenes they pourtray, most 
frequently chosen the autumn for their representations, and given to 
their trees the beautiful tints of the declining year. 

If we would learn the full comparative value of trees, as ornamental 
objects, it is necessary to study them under the different aspects they 
assume during each of the four seasons. They should be observed in 
May and June, when they are putting forth their leaves and blossoms j 
in July and August, when they have completed the gtowth and ma- 
turity of their foliage ; in October, when they are hung with fruits, and 
are assuming the tints that precede their decay ; did lastly, in Decem- 
ber and later, when they appear in their denuded state, and have lost 
all their beauty, except that of the forms and arrangements of their 
branches. Under each of these aspects, they are a study which cannot 
fail to reward the observer, by affording him many new ideas, which 
will assist him in comprehending the beauty and grandeur of vegetable 
forms and colours. 

The season of the fall of the leaf commences, in general, about the 
20th of September, and varying with the character of the weather, 
continues until near the third week in November. It occupies a space 
of about two months, and may be divided into three periods. The first 
includes the time between the 20th of September and the middle of 
the next month, when the maple, the elm, the hornbeam, the hickory, 
the beech, and the chestnut^ are in their full splendour. During this 
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period the yellow, orange, and scarlet hues predominate in the tints of 
the foliage. The second period occupies a space of about two weeks 
from the end of the first, when the oaks have fully ripened their tints, 
and many of the trees just named have become leafless. This period 
is remarkable fot a predominance of red, crimson, and purple hues in 
the colour of the foliage ; and it lasts until about the 7th or 10th of 
November. The third period commences with a succession of severe 
frosts, that destroy all the remaining tints of the forest, and change 
them Into one uniform and monotonous broWn. This period may be 
said to terminate with the early snows of winter, and is remarkable, in 
some years, for a series of warm days which have been called the 
Indian summer. 

All those who are accustomed to note the successive changes in the 
face of Nature, must have observed that the different species of trees 
and shrubs lose their leaves at different dates in the autumn, some 
being entirely denuded, while others hardly exhibit any change in their 
foliage. It may be further remarked, that some species preserve their 
verdure until their leaves drop to the ground ; among which we may 
class a great proportion of exotic trees and shrubs. Others roll up 
their leaves into a crisp before their fall, like the most of the herbace- 
ous plants, without materially changing their 6olour except by fading. 
Such are the ash, the locust, and the shellbark hickory. The leaves 
of a third class, without wilting or withering, change from green to 
some brilliant colour, and make their beauty the harbinger of their 
decay. 

Those trees in general that exhibit the earliest and brightest tints, 
are the first to lose their leaves. This is observable especially in the 
maples, whose tints of yellow, orange, red, crimson, and purple, are 
conspicuous, while the leaves of most other species are still green. No 
sooner have other trees, for the most part, assumed their autumnal 
hues, than the maples have already become leafless. "While the latter 
are still wearing their gayest robes we may observe the hues of yellow, 
orange, and brown of the common American elms. The tints of the 
elm are neither so brilliant nor so various as those of the maple. They 
consist only of a few shades of brown and yellow, which partake of 
that want of briUiancy that characterizes the verdure of the same tree. 
It is worthy of notice^ that while these trees are thus gleaming with 
gold, the English elm still retains the greenness of its foliage almost as 
pure as in summer. The same difference may be observed between the 
greater part of the indigenous trees of America and those of England 
and the continent of Europe. 

This habit. of European trees has led many persons to prefer them, 
for ornamental purposes, to their kindred American species. A few 
additional weeks of verdure in the foliage of our trees, though it would 
not retard the approaching cold, would be a prolongation of one of the 
pleasant advantages of summer. But it ought not to be overlooked, 
that if the American trees do not continue in leaf so long as those of 
Europe, they greatly exceed them in the brilliancy and variety of their 
autumnal hues. The cause of the superior beauty of our autumn hues, 
is undoubtedly the greater intensity of the sun's rays, and the greater 
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proportion of clear aud dry weather, causing the leaves to arrive sooner 
to maturity and old age. Should we, therefore, substitute foreign trees 
with their prolonged verdure, for our indigenous trees, with their early 
fading leaf, we should have autumn without its present charms. Nature, 
in the fall, would then resemble an old man without those silvery hairs, 
which are the crowning ornament of his years. 

Among our trees the maples exhibit the greatest variety in their 
tints. Of different individuals of the same species, even when growing, 
side by side, in the same situation, not unfrequently some will have 
foliage of a bright yellow, others of vermilion, some of scarlet and crim- 
son, while others still retain their summer verdure. In this respect the 
maples differ from other trees, of which individuals of the same species 
seldom greatly differ in their tints. Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
rapidity with which they lose their foliage, these trees are the principal 
charm of our woods during the first autumnal period. The elm suc- 
ceeds the maple in the ripeness of its hues and the fall of its leaves. 
The American poplars lose their leaves about the same time : but their 
tints, though more brilliant than those of the elm, are confined to the 
lighter shades of yellow. The birch, the beech, the chestnut, and the 
hickory, all of which are clad, with more or less brilliancy, in yellows, 
succeed the poplar. Similar hues predominate in the lime, the larch, 
the cherry, and the wych-hazel. 

But there are several species in which the different shades of red and 
purple prevail. Among these may be named the swamp hornbeam, 
which is one of the most brilliantly illuminated trees in our woods. In 
the shade its leaves are of a bright orange ; but when exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun, they vary from vermilion to scarlet, seldom, I 
believe, approaching to purple. Like other brightly-tinted foliage, that 
of the hornbeam falls early in the season, seldom remaining above a 
week in its full splendour. While the yellow tints predominate in the 
treeSi the reds and crimsons predominate in the shrubbery. Conspicu- 
ous among these are all the species of the blueberry and whortleberry 
tribe, that yield a fairy-like splendour to our wild upland pastures. 
Equally beautiful and more brilliant are the leaves of the common 
creeper, that often covers whole trees in our woods, mingling its pure 
scarlet with the different colours of the tree that supports it. The 
most of the sumachs exhibit a predominance of purple in the hues of 
their foliage, mixed with their original verdure. The viburnums and 
cornels are likewise variously shaded with purple and crimson. — 
— jEf(wey*« Magazine of Horticulture, — {To be continued,) 

Collodion, ITS Utility in the Process of Striking Cuttings 
OF Plants. — It is well known to gardeners, and other cultivators of 
plants, that in the process of striking cuttings of most plants it is 
essential to success to prevent an undue admission of moisture or air 
to a cutting through the medium of its cut base ; and to accomplish 
this various methods have been tried to seal up the base with bees' - 
wax, glue, gutta percha, &c. ; but these materials soon dissolve, and a 
space is left, which, before being dissolved the plaster occupied, and 
thus the cuttii^ was in a worse position than if it had been inserted 
without such application. A short time back Mr. Low, of Clapton, 
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thought that if collodion was used for the purpose of sealing the hase 
of a cutting, the desired object would be realised, and thus render the 
much more certain success of cuttings striking root ; for as coliodioti 
is adhesive, impenetrable by water, and impervious to air, it would not 
only endure, but otherwise answer the desired purposes. He there- 
fore made experiments with it, nnd states in a paper of particulars, 
recently read before the Royal Society, " That immediately upon the 
cutting being severed from the parent stem, the collodion was applied 
to the wound, and then left a few seconds to dry, after which tlie 
cuttings were inserted in a pot in the usual manner.*' 

In order more effectually to test the value of the process, duplicates 
of all the kinds of cuttings under experiment were at the same time 
similarly inserted, but without the collodion being applied to them. 
Also experiments were tried in two different ways, viz., one batch of 
cuttings being placed on a hot-bed, and another batch inserted iii the 
open ground, without having a covering of glass. It was late in 
summer when these experiments were made ; but double the number of 
cuttings struck root under the new method of treatment to what rooted 
by the old process, being without collodion. By the wound of the 
cutting being thus sealed, it is preserved from the injurious effects of 
excess of moisture, air, &c., until roots protrude through the collodion. 
It is thought likely to be of equal utility in the process of grafting, 
budding, &c., of fruit and other trees or plants, as Camellias, Rhodo- 
dendrons, &c. The effect of collodion with cut specimens of flowers 
was tried, and two branches, as nearly alike as could be, were obtained ; 
to one the collodion was applied. Both specimens were placed in vases 
filled with water ; those to which the collodion was applied faded in 
thirty-six hours, and many died in three days, whilst those without 
collodion remained at the end of three days fresh and healthy. 

We intend to give additional particulars relative to this subject in 
our next Number. The result of the experiments with the cuttings 
experimented with was as follows, as given in the Gardeners' Chronicle, 

First Batch. — All of which were placed on a hot-bed on the 1st of 
September, and examined on the 1st of October : 
Stove Plants. 



Number of 
Cuttings 

with Collo- 
dion 
applied. 


Name of Plant. 


Number of 

Cuttings 

which took 

Root. 


Number of 1 | 
Cuttings i Number of I 
without the Cuttings 
Application which took 
ofCoUo- 1 Root, 
dion. ! 


1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
2 
g 


Ixora coccinea •..••.* 


1 
1 
8 
3 

2 
7 
2 
2 


1 

1 1 
3 
3 1 

2 1 
2 1 
8 1 6 
2 ; 1 
2 1 


Tacsonia miniata 


Franciscea Hopeana 


Franciscea Pohliana 


Gloxinia Maria Van Houtte . . 
Besronia incarnata 


Achimenes natens 


2 


Hoya bella 


2 


Itondeletia anecioaa . . 4 


2 


^ll&iiiftnd& neriifoli& ••••••••• 


2 


2 i 1 
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Greenhouse Plants. 






Number of 
Cuttings 

with Collo- 
dion 
applied. 


Name of Plant. 


Number of 

Cuttings 

which took 

Root. 


Number of 

cuttings 
without the 
Application 
of Collo- 
dion. 


Number of 

Cuttings 

which took 

Root 


6 
3 
6 
6 

1 
I 
2 
1 
1 

4 


Boronia serrulata >. 


5 

1 
3 
6 
1 

2 
1 

2 
2 


6 
3 
6 
6 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 




2 
6 

Q 
1 



2 


Polygala Dalmaisiana 

ffrandifiora 


Verbena luna 


Chorozema cordata . * . . • 


£«DacTis nallida • •.. 


Leschenaultia formosa 

Swainsonia astragal ifolia 

„ galegifolia 

Abelia mnestris 


Plectranthus concolor picta. • . . 



Second Batch, — Planted in the open ground on the Istof September, 
and examined on the 1st of October : 

Hardy Plants. 



Number of 
Cuttings 

with Collo- 
dion 
applied. 



12 
12 
18 
12 
6 

12 



Name of Plant 



Oarrya elliptica 

Erica vagans 

Bupleurum longifolium 

Laurus foetens 

Rose, Souvenir de la Malmaison 
r T»xu8 baccata, golden- 
\ leaved variety 



Number of 

Cuttings 

which took 

Root 



5 

7 

6 

10 

4 



Number of 
Cuttings 
without the 
Application 
of Collo- 
dion. 



12 
12 
18 
12 
6 

12 



Number of 

Cuttings 

which took 

Root 



Total Num- 
ber of 
Cuttings to 
which Collo- 
dion was 
applied. 



Number of 

Cuttings 

which took 

Root 



Total Num. 

her of 
Cuttings with' 

out the 

Application of 

Collodion. 



Number of i 

Cuttings I 

which took • 

Root ; 

i 



First batch . . 
Second batch 



59 
72 



46 
40 



59 
72 



23 
19 



Collodion is made of gun-cotton dissolved in ether. It becomes a 
clear solution, and may be purchased in bottles at sixpence per ounce, 
which in quantity is about two large table spoonfiills, and 'would be 
sufficient for application to an immense number of cuttings. The cut 
end of the cutting beuig dipped in, say one-eighth of an inch deep, will 
have, on its beine drawn out, a clear, thin, adhesive skin or covering, 
to that extent, which will be a perifect safi^fuard. 
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Tree GARNATiONS«7-The vast improTemeuts which have been made 
in the production of hybrid plants, during the last twenty years, inthe 
Dahlia, Pelargonium, Calceolaria, Petunia, Verbena, &c., have he&a. 
generally displayed, as our Exhibitions amply testify ; but the most 
extraordinary, I think, has been eflfected with the Tree Carnations, 
But a few years ago, we had only two kinds, a self-coloured crimson-red, 
and one with a flesh-coloured ground striped with crimson. Now we 
have an immense number of varieties, selfs, stripes, blotched, edged, 
and marbled with nearly all colours ; and not only are they liandsome, 
but many of ^them highly fragrant. They are, too, very easy of culti- 
vation, and may be had in bloom the entire year, I possess fbrty-four 
varieties, and find them to flourish admirably in the following compost : 
— Equal parts of a yellowish /rwA turfy loam, well broken in pieces by 
the hand, and kept rough ; and well rotten leaf-mould and old dryish cow- 
dung, with a sprinkling of silver-sand and bits of charcoal and broken 
pot ; these, well incorporated together, and having a free drainage. 
Those proton in pots do well in it. Last spring, however, I turned out 
a quantity into an open border, in front of a low brick wall, of good 
loam, and mixed it with the above-named manure ; the plants were 
trained to the wall, which had a southwest aspect, and they bloomed 
most beautifully from May to the end of November, when I had them 
taken up carefully and potted; and they have continued to bloom 
during the winter in my (rather warm) greenhouse. They are readily 
propagated by cuttings of the half-ripened shoots, cutting through 
close under a jointi dressing ofl^ a few of the lowest leaves, and insert- 
ing them in a pot well drained, upon which is placed good compost, 
and about three inches of silver-sand above it, in which the cuttings are 
inserted, ti they have a little bottom heat, it contributes to an early 
striking of roots, and they may or may not have a bell-glass over i but, 
in either case, shade from mid-day sun. Cuttings will strike freelv 
during spring or summer ; but March and April is the best period. 
The plants grow quickly, so that you may have them any heignt you 
please ; but to keep them bushy, the leads must be duly stopped, and 
then vigorous low plants will be obtained. All are free bloomers, 
beautiful and ornamental 5 and as they may be grown successfully in a 
greenhouse pit-frame, or even dwelling-room window, every lover of 
Sowers ought to have some of th«jm. — Dianthiu. 

CuLTtJRE OF THE CHINESE Primrose. — I generally sow my seeds 
about the beginning of August, or a httle earlier, in shallow pans, in 
light sandy soil, without any manure. They are sown thinly, and 
pressed down on the surface, so as just to be covered with the soil. 
AAer a gentle watering, the pans containing the seed are removed to a 
hotbed, where they remain until the young plants are about an inch in 
height. At this stage, they are pricked out into the same sort of 
pans, an inch apart, adding this time one-third leaf-mould to the soil. 
The plants are put into the hotbed again, until they have attained the 
height of two inches, when they are taken out of the pans, and shifted 
into five-inch pots, that have been well drained. The compost for 
this and their final shift consists of equal quantities of cow dung, two 
years old, leaf-mould, peat earth, and sandy soil. After potting, the 
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plants are removed into a cold frame, with an eastern aspect. The 
lights are kept close for a few days, and the plants are shaded from the 
mid-day sun until they commence growing. Air is then admitted, 
icradually at first, hut as soon as I perceive the plants to be fairly in 
a pushing state, I ventilate freely. The sashes are, however, always 
put on when it rains, for nothing is so injurious to primulas as water 
overhead, at any stage of their growth. As they begin to fill their 
pots with roots, I gave them liquid manure once a week, made from 
pigeon's dung. I permit the first flower stem to rise, but only 
for the purpose of judging of the merits of the flower. As soon as 
that is decided, the good flowers are picked out, and wheii the pots are 
filled with roots, the plants are finally shifted into eight or twelve-inch 
pots, and treated in precisely the same way as at the former shifting, 
and with the same situation and aspect. They remain in the cold frame 
until the middle of October. After that, they are brought into their 
winter quarters, to flower in the greenhouse. As soon as the plants 
have stopped growing, I withhold the dung water, as a continuance of 
it would be likely to destroy them in the winter months. — J. H, — 
Oardener^s Chronicle. 

Calceolarias. — The Show Class I find to flourish quite extraor- 
dinary, when growing in the following compost, &c. I have a liberal 
drainage of crocks, upon which I place a little rough moss, then fill up 
with the compost, which consists of equal parts of a year old turfy- 
loam, well broken by the hand, well decayed leaf-mould, and old rotten 
pulverized cow-dung (hot-bed dung will do if this is not provided), and 
a sprinkling of bits of charcoal and silver sand. In potting, I place 
them rather low in the pot to admit of an addition of fresh compost, 
as many roots often afterwards push from the bottom part of the 
main stem, and greatly contribute to vigour. The plants require a 
liberal share of syringing over-head, as well as under the foliage ; but 
when in bloom, the fiowers are avoided, and the plants require shading 
from ten in the morning to four in the afternoon. When blooming is 
over, I cut the bloom branches off close to the foliage, and plunge the 
pots up to the rim in fine-sifted coal-ashes in a border where there is 
shade from sun, but a freedom of air, and fill up with rotten leaf-mould, 
so that the stalks of the lower shoots of the plants are partly in the 
soil. They soon throw out roots, and when suflicient, I have them potted 
off singly, and put imder a close hand-glass in a shady place ; if now 
exposed to a current of wind it would be likely to destroy them. I 
shift any vigorous ones into a size larger in October, when I take all in 
to preserve through winter, for if kept in too small pots, it often causes 
the plants to run into bloom prematurely. During winter I keep them 
in a cool, but quite dry, pit frame, rather near to the glass, and give 
all air possible, so as to preserve them from frost. 

Seedlings, — I sow the last week in July, pot as soon as large enough, 
keep them in a low frame, close till well established, and then give 
abundance of air, and in winter they are kept with the stock plants, in 
the pit frame. There is a hot-water pipe along the front (outside) of 
this pit, so that I give a little heat to dry up, if necessary, or just to 
keep out frost. — James Buckley. 




^E refer our rend era ta the loat muntli'i C^lutidar fQt many tblogn 
which require attention now. Finish praning Roses. Manj 
kinds of shrubs maj be increased hj layering, similar to Carnations. Perennial herba- 
ceoQs plants increase by division. Hardy annuals, to bloom early, may be sown. Bedding 
plants must be provided by sowing, striking cuttings, repotting last autumn-struck 
cuttings, &c. Sow Stocks, Asters, &c.| in pots or beds. 

Florists' Flowbrs. — Auriculas and Polyanthuses: admit air on all favourable 
occasions. Manure- water should be given once a week. Sheep's-dung, put into a tub, 
and soft water poured upon it, in quantity so as to form a strong liquid, is very serviceable. 
The dang must be collected for a few weeks before using. Old cow^dung will also 
answer the same purpose. $ow seeds of above. If too many blossoms show, thin them 
directly. Anemones and Bcmuneuluses must be finished planting immediately. If no bed 
has been prepared for them, it may be made by taking out the soil to the depth of fifteen 
01 eighteen inches, and replacing it at the bottom with a layer three or four inches thick 
of cow-dung, and filling up with soil composed of decayed turfs taken from a loamy 
pasture. Such as were planted in the autumn will now be making their appearance above 
ground. It is Tery necessary to keep the soil closed firmly round the crown of the plant; 
when this is neglected, the bloom suffers. Tulips require continued attention, as directed 
last month. Any that happen to be affected with canker will appear sickly ; the roots 
should be examined, and the damaged part cut clean out. If left exposed to sun and air, 
the parts will soon dry and heal. Avoid frosty air getting to the wound by exposure. 
If by any casualty the plants are frozen, then, early in the morning, sprinkle the tops over 
with cold water, and keep them covered over for an hour or so before they be exposed, as the 
sun must not be allowed to shine upon them until the frost is all out. Carnations and 
Pieotees may, at the end of the month, receive their final shifting. The pots known as 
No. 12's are the size usually employed. In potting, place at the bottom two inches deep 
of crocks, and give free drainage. Use a compost — which is best if it has been previously 
prepared and become well incorporated together — of these proportions, — two barrows full 
of fresh yellow loam, three of well-rooted horse-dung, and half a barrowfiil of river-sand, 
well mixed ; plant in it teithout sifting^ by breaking very well with the spade. Place the 
plants in a sheltered situation out of doors, but where they will have plenty of air. 
Where frost has disturbed the roots of Pansies in beds, they should be pressed into their 
places, and a top-dressing of rich mould given to them all over the bed. Tbey must be 
screened from cutting winds by fir, yew, or whin branches. In forming new beds, the 
situation must be where there is the benefit of free air. Plants in pots, under glass, will 
require shifting into larger sizes; for as this is the period when they begin to grow, they 
will soon become weak, and bloom out of character, if confined in small pots. If beds of 
Pinks were not planted in autumn, early in this month they may be. In removing the 
plants, whether out of pots or open ground, be careful to retain all the ball of roots, and 
as uninjured as possible. Protect beds from cold easterly winds. Press the soil firm' 
round the plants. 

IN THE FORGING STOVB. 

Sow seeds of any tender and half-hardy annuals that have been omitted. Sow liberally 
of Cinerarias and Chinese Primroses^ for if the plants be properly attended to, they will 
produce a fine bloom for autumn. Annuals sown in frames — Cockscombs, Balsams^ 
ThunherffktSy &c.,— if large enough to pot, should be in 60-sized pots. 

Sow seeds of DaMias, Fuchsias, &c. Seeds of most greenhouse plants will do well if 

sown now. Repot and forward Amaryllises, Achimenes, Oloxinias, Gesnerias, &c., as 

. directed last month. Ipomeas, Echites, and similar plants, may be trimmed in, disrooted 

when necessary, and brought here to excite early growth. Ixoras, and other plants for 

exhibitions, duly attend to in tying out, &c. Repot any plants requiring ; prune in, &c. 
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IN THE OltBBNROUBBi ftC. 

Continue to admit all air possible; Repot the Tarioua inmates, as required, from time 
to time, and examine to see that the drainage is free. Supply Cinerarias with manure- 
'water occasionally. Save them from green fly ; smoke or tobacco-water must be applied 
at the first attack. Pot off seedlings, &c., for successive bloom. Immediately stop the 
shoots of Pelargoniums which are to bloom from June, in order to induce new lateral 
ones. Let Pelargoniums have plenty of air, but close up early in the afternoon. Syringe 
overhead twice a week after shutting up. In watering, give enough to moisten the entire 
soil. Seedling Calceolarias shift now into their blooming pots, and often syringe them 
over head. 

CupieaSf Verbenas^ Petunias t Fuchsias^ and other young stock, must, as growth advances, 
have the shoots stopped^ which will cause them to be bushy, forming cuttings of the young 
shoots. 

Catnellias exhausted with floweritig should no^ teceive a little extra attention ; remove 
them to a cdoltr situation for thrbe weeks, on the principle of slow breaking, and give the 
root k chance of overtaking, in some degree, the expenditure which has taken place in the 
system. Any pruning necessary perform at this time ; no plant can succeed better, after 
judicious pruning, than the Camellia. 

See that LUium speeiosum, &c., are not saturated by watering; place them in ti light 
iatf situation. CMnese Primroses give manure-water twice a week. 
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CbrASUS IlICIFOLIUS, or EvBRGREBN HoLLT-LbAF CHtRRY OP CALirORNIA.---^ 

This beautiful ornamental evergreen we now have in our English nurseries; it wtts 
originally found within the limits of San Francisco, on the North Beach side of our city, 
below Clark's Point, perched npon the brow of one of the loftiest bldflfis of the Bay. At 
this point the trees are young and thrifty, shooting up erect and spreading branchefl, with a 
dense, dark glossy green foli^ — often bent back, enclosing or hiding their twigs from the 
casual view ; the leaves thns arranged alternately, in four ways loosely imbricated, like 
tiles on a roof, give the young branches a somewhat stiif, columnar SEpffearanoe. 

At Capt. Msltby's rancho, just below Point Jackson^ in a sheltered nook of the-Bay, it 
is much larger, rising to thirty feet in height, and about a foot or more in diameter. Here 
we observed one of those remarkable, fantastic freaki of toture ko eommon on the Pacific ; 
numberless limbs on all parts of the tree were seen growing together, often to upwards of 
twc^nty, all united, forming singular fan-shaped radiations of flat twigs from one to two 
inches in width, and no thicker than a quill ! Some flue specimens of the HoUy-leltf 
Cherry are to be seett on the road betweelx Monterey ahd the Solidad Mission ; it is also 
said to be common about the Mission of San Antonio, and flrlong the western slopes of th« 
mountains as far south as San Bernardino. 

From the general appearance of the foliage it naturally sag^ests to eretf one, at first 
sight, the idea of its being a species of Holly I This mistako we were well-nigh falling , 
into on seeing it for the €rst tiine in mid-winter, but tasting (as we sre wont to do) sooii 
revealed the true cherry flavour. It is from this circumstance named draaus Ilio^olius 
(from IleXy the Holly, and folius^ a leaf — or conjoinedv signifying Holly-haf Cherry). 
This species of evergreen cherry bears a corresponding relstion to the Sylva of the Pftcifi6 
that the evergreen cherry of the son& does to the Athiatic ; we allude to thtf O. Caroli- 
niana or '* Wild Peach/' as it is called lA the South- wester-n States (c«riiig to the Strong 
peach-kernel odour, &c. — Hence we often hear of the " wild peach lands;'^ t« 4i6sigaate 
certain rich, light, and generous soiltj. In some sections it is better known as the '^ Mock 
Orange," also " Cherry Laurel,") Both these species belong to the very natural section of 
LaurocerasuSf along with the family of the bitter almonds. This subdivision of the genus 
Cerasus is distinguished by the racemes of flowers springing from the axils or forks of the 
old persistent leaves of the growth of the /oryner season, as we see exemplified i^ the 
species before us. The California evergreen cherry, like its ^ allied species beyond the 
mountains, is commonly a small. tree^ very much branched; the leaves are large, on short 
stems ; broa<), roundish heart-shaped ; spinosely or prickly-toothed, veiny, smooth anfl 
shining above, and of a rigid, leathery texture; margin wavy, sub-folded, and bei^tfback 
on its stem. The flowers are in dense rademes tii^e the black cherry), about as long as 
the leaves, {hough when mature thdy are two or three times as long. 
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The fruit is hj fkr the largest of any known indigenous variety ; specimens are brought 
to our market one inch and an eighth in diameter, and about one-eighth of pulp : the 
form is oTal, and somewhat pointed, the poiut turned to one side; dark purple, or blaok ; 
the flavour a bitter-sweet, and astringent — not very palatable to most persons. The 
Indians, however, crush the fruit, and make a kind of bread, of which they appear to be 
extremely fond ; it is called by the natives Islay* The stone of this fruit is very large, 
and in some localities the pulp is meagre and rather dry.-~D. Kkllooo, m the Patifie. 

Cypripediums. — In some recent notices of new and rare plants I observe particular 
recommendation of C. vmustttm and C. insigne it given, their singular beauty, as well as 
being winter Uooming^ and easy of cultivation, combining to render these Lady's Slippers 
truly valuable. I have grown these species along with C. calceolus, pabescens, spectabile, 
Javanicum, Nepaulensis, and barbatum, with great suoeess, and I find them to flourish 
surprisingly in the following kind of compost : —One part of good turfy loam, which has 
been laid in a heap for several months, and turned, chopped, dec., two or three times, to 
which I add three parts of g&od peeUy and a liberal sprinkling of the white sand, along 
with bits of broken pot and charcoal. These materials being well mixed, and having a 
liberal drainage, with due attention to watering, promote quite an extraordinary growth. 
-^Florista, 

Coniferous Trsxs. — This term is in frequent use, but I am certain it is not 
generally understood as to what trees it ^operly applies. I therefore beg leave to sUte, 
that it refers to those trees which bear their seeds in conks (commonly designated Jir- 
apples) ; they may be such as produce them erec^droopi^g^ or inciining to either direction. 
The genera comprised therein is thus arranged : 

SiECTiON 1. — CbNiFSRiB vxRiE. — The co»«9 generally having numerous scales arranged 
on a more or less elongated axis, of which are the PiNUS, as Hemlock Spruce, Larch, 
Silver, Scotch, Spruce, Deodar and Weymouth Pine, Firs; also Pinaster, Araucaria, 
Cedar of Lebuion, Cunninghamise, and others. 

SxcTiON 2. — CupRESSiNEiB. — Cones with few salvate or peltate scales, on a depressed 
axis, of which are the Arbor Yitsps, Cypresses, White Cedars, Cryptomeria, and others. 

If approved, I will give & particular description of all the best of the fir-tribx, as well 
as of Junipers and Taxinese, or Yew Order, 4 small article for successive numbers of this 
Magazine. It will be a guide to purchasers selecting the best and most distinct. 

Whilst on the subject of CoKi/erous trees^ &c., I beg to state, that many errors have 
been committed in pkinting the nsw kinds, of recent introduction ; they will not succeed 
long if planted ip V}et ground ; indeed, X had a large Araucaria growing well in a low 
part of my shrubbery, and from the circumstance of an overflow from a river (ariung from 
the bank giving way), there was a standing water for about a week the early part of this 
winter, and now the plant is perishing. It is essential that the substratum should be a dry 
one, and If not naturally suitable, preparation must be made by draining, &c., before 
planting ; if not, the loiyer branches will soon show traces of decay, and the whole plant 
ere long become discoloured. The Cryptomeria Japonica very soon gives evidence, as well 
as the Araucaria. Let the groundwork be good, and all above will give proofs of ita 
suitability, and will thrive successfully, even in any exposed situation. — Arborea, 

Pottin€^ Carnations. — Early this month is the time for potting, and, of course, 
previQusly, such varieties as are required to replace lost sorts, or to add to the present 
stock, should be procured. In selecting plants, the largest are not always the best, but 
frequently become ** gouty,'* and die ; a moderate stMngtb, oi a good clear oploor, and free 
from ** spot," is the most likely to give satisfaction. There are two systems of potting 
practised ; one is, to put three plants into a pot, and the other, to put a )iair. In the 
latter pla9 they are more easily moved about, and in the former they make a greater show, 
often having three or fo«y blooms open instead of one; so on this point every eoe may be 
safely left to their choioe. The soil, and mode of porting, are important; the soil should 
be a strong rioh loant, the manure sliould be perfectly reduced to mould, and thoroughly 
incorporated* If your loam should not be rich enough, a portion of old cow-dung may 
be well mixed and ribbed ipto it ; and if the loam has had no previous mixture of 
manure, two part« loam snd one of old oow-dung may be used ; before using, it must be 
tiioroughly 'exanMned* \\t^W by little, to make sure that there are no wire- worms in it, for 
one of these pests, htQwever sms^lt introduced into any of the pots will ensure the destruc- 
tion of the plant. D^aift t))e pots with about three-fourtha or one inch of drainage, and 
. fill them with Mil sufficiently high to receive the plant, and press the soil* into the pot ta 
make it firm. — O, H. 
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The PR3E8BNT BsAUTY OP THE WooDS AND Hbdgbs. — I am a London resident 
clergyman, with but few opportunities of enjoying walks in the country ; but recently 
visiting for a week in the neighbourhood of Dorking, Reigate, and Godstone, in Surrey, I 
was much delighted in my perambulations with the profusion of Primroses which, in some 
instances, composed a close carpet of bloom to entire woods of lai-ge extent, as well as 
adorning the banks of the hedges and road-sidea. The perfume, too, was most delicious. 
The Alders and Hazels I very much admired ; the profusion of drooping Catkins were 
exceedingly graceful and ornamental, affording a rich treat to a contemplative mind. It 
brought to my recollection the following beautiful lines of the poet, which added to tho 
pleasure I had previously enjoyed : 

*' Now hazel catkins^ and the bursting buds 

Of the fresh willow, whispered Spring is coming ; 
And bullfinches forth flitting from the woods, 

With their rich silver voices ; and the bumming 
Of a new-wakened bee that passM ; and broods 

Of ever-dancing gnats again consuming, 
lu pleasant sunlight, their re-given time; 
And the germs swelling in the red shoots of the lime. 

** All these were tell-tales of far brighter hours 
That had been, and again were on their way ; 
The breaking forth of green things and of fl«wers 

From the earth's breast ; from bank and quickening spray, 
Dews, buds, and blossoms, and in woodland bowers. 
Fragrant and fresh, full many a sweet bird*8 lay. 
Sending abroad, from the exultant spring. 
To every living heart a gladsome welcoming," 

A Citizen. 
Flower Garden ornamented in Winter with Evergreen Shrubs, — A pretty 
flower garden, in connection with one of the Lodges, has its beds closely filled with the 
shrubs, &c., as named below. The plants are from one foot to two, bushi/, and the 
appearance is admirable, producing a cheerful effect, and weU worth imitation. 

Phillyrea, Aucuba, Lauristinus, Narrow-leaved Dwarf Laurel, Portugal Laurel, Red 
Cedars, Mahonia, Holly, Berberis, Arbutus, Heaths, Irish Heath, Box, Chinese Privet, 
Pinuses, Rhododendrons, Arbor Vitces, Cotoneasters, Double Whin, Andromedas, Rose* 
mary, Hemlock Spruce, Juniper, Yew, and White Cedar. — Kew. 

Hollyhocks (Clericus). — Your old roots will soon be pushing young shoots ; when 
about three inches long, cut some of them off close to their origin, insert one of each in a 
small sixty-pot, in equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, and rough sand ; place them in a cool 
frame, shade from sun, and keep tiie frame close for ten days ; then give air gradually. 
They will be rooted in five or six weeks, and re-pot when required. Such plants will be 
fine to plant out in October for next year's bloom. 

Corrba (Clericus). — They bloom through the entire winter and spring, and are highly 
ornamental for the greenhouse or sitting-room. There are more than thirty kinds, of 
various colours and forms, as red, white, green, crimson, cream, pink, purple, sulphur, 
rose; most of them have blossoms of two or three colours. They flourish best in the 
following compost : three parts of good fibry turf-peat, one part of good turfy-loam, a year 
old; to which add a liberal sprinkling of silvery sand, and some bits of charcoal or stone, 
all to be weir broken up, not sifted. 

Japan Lilies. — IMium tand/oUum^ &c. — When grown in pots, to make a fine show, 
the pot should be from twelve to fifteen inches across, and rather deeper than usual. A 
liberal drainage must be given, placing moss upon the crocks, then fill up to six inches 
below the rim, with a compost of equal parts of good turfy loam, rough fibry peat, and 
weHrotled cow* dung, with leaf-mould for the third part ; then press firmly into the top of 
the compost three or four bulbs at equal distances, and just cover the bulbs. When 
the stems have risen some height, and rootlets just begin to push from the stems, fill the 
pots up nearly to the rim with the same compost. Water in proportion to growth, every 
third watering to be with liquid manure of medium strength. Let the plants be where 
they can have abundance of air, so they are drawn up, but grow robust. A frame deep 
enough will do, or the most suitable place in the greenhouse. — A NoUeman's Flower 
Gardener. 




' Ilatl, April, bail \ With cheeiful tone 
t bid thee wlcoiue t 11 «t alonCf 
For thou eom'fit ancl brinj^'^t aintig 
The lijht, and amcll, mid tiineful inpg^ 
Of leaf, and flower, and miuglid Ime, 
And oiAiiy a pluoied warbler new : 
But that, with holy wisdom fraught, 
Thou wak'st, withal, the grateful thought, 
That when these pleasant things are o*er 
Things still more pleasant are in store." 



DLiLygir^^'v'a®iF^§. 



POLYGONUM VACCINIIFOLIUM.—WHORTLE-BERRIED 
KNOTWEED {Persicaria). 



• Their rise they boast 



From Tndia^s deserts, or Columbia's coast." 

This neat and handsome blooming plant was first discovered by Dr. 
Wallich's collector, -Mr. Blink worth, at Bhuddrinath. Major Madden, 
too, found it in the country extending from Buschur to Kumaoon, at 
elevations from 11,000 to 13,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
both Dr. Hooker and Dr. Thomson met with it in eastern and western 
Himalaya. Dr. Royle, however, first introduced it into England. It 
is a very free-growing, hardy, herbaceous perennial, the stems usually 
rising about five to six inches high, but by growing it in very ridh soil, 
it will rise even to a foot high. It is perfectly hardy, a low-growing 
neat plant, and by its numerous slender stems, trailing along the 
ground, and rooting at the joints, it soon forms a spreading compact 
patch. It is a most profuse bloomer, and the leaves are almost con- 
cealed by the very numerous spikes of bright rosy-red coloured flowers. 
It blooms continuously from Midsummer to the end of November, and 
even later when the season is favourable. It is a charming plant for a 
small bed, and if raised gradually to the centre, will have a pretty 
effect ; or having the soil richer at the middle portion than the sides, 

H 
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the plants will rise higher In proportion. This method is best when 
the reason proves verj dry, unless, in the former case, due attention is 
given to watering. It makes, too, a very pretty edging to a bed or 
walk- side, and is easily kept to any desired breadth ; also suits iti a 
vase or urn of plaiit^, or in a moist part of a rock- work. It will 
certainly bfecome a great favourite, and merits a place in every flower- 
sarden, and as it can be had at a cheap rate, we doubt not will soon 
become an ornament in ^vefy one. 

Tke common garden annual, Persicaria, Polygonum orientals, 
too, is, when well grown, a very elegantly handsome blooming plant> 
and entitled to a place in every flower-garden or border. Scarcely any 
plant equals both the brilliant red flowering species, or the' delicate 
white-flowered variety, and when in contrast they have a pretty effect. A 
number of it are grown in the beds in the Royal Gardens at Kew, and 
according to the poverty or richness of the soil is the stature of the 
plants, the largest growing about four feet, and. having .fine branching 
heads, produce a charming appearance, as also they do when even of 
the lowest size, about two feet. They are easily raised by seed sown in 
the borders in spring, and cofitinue to bloom till the end of Autumn. 

The celebrated botanist, Tournefort, first noticed it growing in the 
Prince of Teslis's garden, in Georgia, and he afterwards procured seeds 
from the garden of the monks of the three churches near Mount 
Ararat, the spot on which the ark constructed by Noah is supposed to 
have rested, and, in consequence, the Persicaria has been denominated 
the " Emblem of Restoration" 

' :wThe Duchess of Beaufort appears to have been the earliest cultivator of 
it in England, it having been introduced by her grace in the year 170/ ; 
and it is recorded, that in her grace's garden the plants were allowed 
to scatter their seeds in autumn on the soil, which being dug in a few 
inches to protect them in winter, the plants spring up early in spring, 
and being in rich soil attained the height of from eight to ten feet, with 
spreading branches in due proportion. 

In order, too, to form them into such tree-like specimens, at an 
early period of their growth, some of the lower side shoots were cut 
away, and, by a little successive attention, very admirable plants 
were produced. We have seen large plants of them rising up in the 
shrub border, and the elegant branching heads of rich-red flowers 
spreading between the shrubs, made a beautiful contrast with their 
green foliage, and continued ornamental through summer and autumn. 
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ExACuM Macranthum, large-flowered. Natural Order Gen^ 
tianece. -r^This very lovely flowering plant is a native of Ceylon, seeds 
of which were sent, two years ago, by Mr. Thwaites, to the Royal 
Gardens at Kew, and to the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, Dublin ; in the 
latter it has bloomed. It has been cultivated hitherto in the stove, 
but there is reason to suppose that it will prove to be an annual, or 
biennial at most, and probably would succeed the same as our tender 
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annuals whicli are planted out in May, and flourish through the 
summer. The stem rises about half- a yard high, copiously leafy 
below, but more apart upwards, terminating in a corymbous head of 
flowers, each blossom being five broad-petalled, two inches across, of a 
deep rich blue-purple colour, and having large bright yellow stamens, 
produce a striking contrast. It is a valuable acouisition, and merits a 
place in every stove, greenhouse, and flower-garden. The flowers are 
much like those of the Solanum Amazonicum. — (Figured in Botanical 
MagazinCy 4771.) 

PiTCAiRNiA MUSCosA, N, O, SrowicZiflce^*'— Supposcd to be a native 
of Brazil, but was sent from St. Petersburgh to the Royal Gardens 
at Kew. It is of the pine-apple plant appearance, narrow leaves, and 
the flower stem rises about twice the length of a leaf, terminating in 
spikes of from six. to ten flowers, each blossom about two inches long, 
having three petals ; but they are so united together as to form a narrow 
tube of a red colour. It has bloomed in the stove. — (Figured in 
Botanical Magazvncy 4770.) 

Saccolabitjm denticuLatum, iV. O. Orchideo!, — A stove orchi- 
deous plant, which is said to be a native of Eastern Bengal. The late 
Rev. John Clowes bequeathed his collection of plants to the Royal 
Gardens at Kew, and this was one thereof. The stems grow about nine 
inches long, and about as thick as a quill ; leaves rather fleshy, about 
five inches long, lance-shaped, and about one broad at the widest part. 
The flowers are produced in a corymbous, or almost umbellate, raceme, 
each containing from eight to a dozen blossoms. Each blossom is 
about three parts of an inch across, outwardly green, within of an olive- 
brown, most beautifully spotted with bright-red. The labellum is 
white, tinged with yellow, and the disc of the lamina is dotted with 
red. (Figured in Botanical Magazine, 4772.) 

Begonia Lapeyrotjsia. — The plant combines flowers as beautiful 
as those of the B. incarnata, with the vigorous habit or growth of 
B. hydrocotylifolia. The plant is almost covered with its abundance 
of flowers, ^f a handsome, delicate pink colour. It is worth a place 
in every collection. 

Begoi^ia, New Species from Ceylon. — The foliage is quite a rival to 
that jof the handsome B. Thwaitesii, being beautifully speckled and 
spotted with metallic-like silvery- white. It is in Mr. Van Houtte's 
collection . 

Caladium metallicum. — A species from fiorneo, with beautiful 
large leaves, having a dark metallic hue. 

Cereus Mac Donaldii. — This magnificent night-blooming Cereus 
we noticed at length in our last Volume, page 99. It merits notice, 
too, in our present year's Volume. The flower is fourteen inches long^ 
and as much across the front when fully open. The tube is green, 
tinged with brown. At night the blossom expands. The calyx sepals 
spread and reflex, red at the outer side, and orange inside. The petals 
are white, beautifully tinged with primrose, and form a broadish cup 
inside the deep-coloured sepals. The numerous rich yellow stamens 
form a circle around the yellow-rayed style. It is a superb species, 
trained against the back wait of the Cactus house in the Roval Gardens 
• n 2 
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of Kew. No doubt it would succeed well similarly trained in a dry 
greenhouse of medium warmth, aad it merits a place in every one. 

Hibiscus vulpintjs (Synonyme, H/astraepeeifolius.) — The leaves 
are of an enormous size, very similar to those of the Astrapaea WaUichii, 
We have not seen its flowers. 

Maranta Warsewiczii. — The leaves are in size and form similar 
to those of M. zebrina (the zebra plant of some.) The surface is of a 
rich velvet, beautifully shaded with yellow, upon a deep rich green. 
The plant has much the habit of a Heliconia, and is a most magnificent 
species. It is in the possession of M. L. Mathieu, of Berlin, and 
plants, it is expected, viill be offered for sale next May. It merits a 
place in every stove or warm greenhouse. 

Acacia PExiOLARis.-^The leaves are remarkably grand, each being 
very large, and have an immense number of what are generally termed 
small leaves, which are thick and strikingly distinct from all others. It 
is a fine conservatory plant. 

EsTERHAziA SPLENDIDA.— This most bcautiful flowering plant is a 
native of Brazil. It forms a very neat bushy shrub of from two to 
four feet high. The leaves are in form like those of the Lavender, 
except a little shorter, and of a deep green colour. The flowers are 
produced in terminal large panicles of forty or more flowers in each 
terminal head. Each flower is funnel- tube shaped, an inch, and a half 
long, with a five divided limb (the end of the blossom) an inch across, 
of a rich orange- scarlet colour. It is a free-growing plant, and blooms 
most profusely ; it continues in blossom for a long period. Mikan 
states it grew vigorously on the margin of the river. Libon states 
he found it flourishing on tlie plains and sides of the forests. 

It merits a place in every greenhouse, and if turned out into the 
open ground in a sheltered warm situation early in May, it will bloom 
throughout the summer. Its generic name was given in compliment to 
Prince Esterhazy. 

Metternichia principis. N, O, Solanaceae, (Synonyme, Disian- 
thus ophiorrhiza.) This pretty flowering shrubby plant was also 
discovered at the same time, and near to the Esterbazia last noticed. 
The leaves are much like a small Lauristinus leaf. The flowers are 
produced in terminal racemes, of from four toj'six blossoms in each. 
Each flower is funnel shaped, nearly three inches long, and two inches 
and a half across the mouth. White. It blooms freely, and is a very 
ornamental plant in a collection. It flourishes either in the stove or 
good greenhouse, and merits a place in either. Its name was given in 
comphment to Prince Metternich. 

P-ffiONiA arborea GERMAN ica. — ^This magnificent Tree P^ony 
has been received by Mr. Van Houtte, from Japan, from whence it had 
been forwarded by Dr. Von Siebold. It is -said to form a robust tree, 
of fifteen feet high, and spreads in due proportion. The flowers are 
lai'ge, double^ deep red, or having a shade of three colours, and highly 
ornamental. The young foliage in spring is not injured by the cold 
air, as the kinds we possess in England are liable to ; but its -stout 
leaves endure without the least injury being sustained. It merits a 
place in every suitable garden in this country. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MY EARLY DAYS AT LONGLBAT. 

BY THOMAS RUTGER, BSQ. 

Reminiscences of former days bring to my recollection old associa- 
tions, especially those regarding mj javenile years, which were spent at 
LoNGiiEAT ; conseqaently, anything that emanates from thence is to 
me highly interesting, and not among the least is that which is con- 
nected with gardening, having been associated with it for a long period. 
It is, therefore, with pleasure that I see you have contributors from the 
place of my birth, from^ whom I trust you may receive many valuable 
articles for the pages of the Cabinet. Euridied as Longleat is with 
a beautiful flower-gardien^ articles almost ad infitdtum migh^ be drawn 
out of it, interesting as well as instructive, for your valuable periodical. 

I was always passionately fond of plants. During my youthful days 
at Longleat, I had made over to me, during the winter, twelve garden- 
lights, with their frames, wherein to stow my plants, when, during 
frosty weather, I was filled with care how to keep out the enemy ; 
mats, with hay, &c., were in high requisition ; and nothing could give 
me greater pleasure than in accomplishing my wishes, in wliich I 
generally succeeded. 

During these halcyon days, in order to improve my collection of 
)>lants, I annually paid a visit to Stourton, the seat of Sir Richard 
Hoare, about seven miles distant, where the gardener was exceedingly 
kind, by furnishing me with cuttings of various kinds, particularly of 
Geraniums, which, even in that day, was a favourite plant at Stourton, 
and where varieties were continually raised by Sir Richard, who, in his 
day, was indefatigable in improving his stock. Some of the varieties 
which he raised were considered first-rate for many years, which I dare 
say is in the recollection of many ; and I question that if^ in the present 
day, some of the varieties now grown are not descendants from some of 
those raised at Stourton. 

It would be out of place here to expatiate on the beauties of Long- 
leat, dedicated as the Cabinet is principally to floriculture, otherwise 
a lengthened article might be given, as there are but few places which 
can boast of such a variety of scenery — where an ample park, with hill 
and dale, wood and water, and extensive views in constant variety, are 
presented to view ; added to which, the interesting and picturesque 
parish of Horningsham adjoining, and forming a part of it, with its 
several hamlets, adds considerably towards making it one of the most 
charming places to be visited in the west of England. 

[We shall have great pleasure in inserting any particulars relative to 
Longleat, which Mr. Rutger may please to favour us with, for we are 
certain it will be both useful and interesting to our readers.— Editor.] 



REMARKS ON JUSTICIA CARNEA. 

BY AN AMATEUR CULTIVATOR. 

I have several times noticed that this very beautiful blooming 
greenhouse plant has been recommended to the readers in the 
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Montfalj Notices of New or Bare Plants; allow me to add my 
humble testimony, too, of its merits. It is a charming plant for 
autumn, winter, and spring bloom — and by suitable treatment it is 
a summer's ornament also. I have the original, true Justicia camea, 
bearing very large heads of long tube-shaped flowers, of a fine pinky- 
flesh colour, and a variety of it called J, camea rubra, the flowers being 
of a salmon-red colour ; both are entitled to a place in every greenhouse, 
or stove also— for they flourish in either. The plant is most readily 
cultivated, and increased freely by cuttings. It flourishes in a compost 
of equal parts of rich fibry-peat and loam, with a sprinkling of gritty 
sand, and fine bone-dust. It must have a free drainage, and occasional 
watering of liquid manure. In a recent number of the Oardener*8 
Chronicle, reference is made by a correspondent to a magnificent speci- 
men which had been grown in the establishment of Mr. Catleugh," 
under the management of his plant cultivator, Mr. M'Intosh, and 
which was exhibited at the rooms of the Horticultural Society in 
Regent-street. The treatment pursued by Mr. M'Intosh is given in his 
own detailed account. The specimen shown was three feet high, four 
feet across, and covered to the edge of the pot with its fine heads of 
flowers, of which there were 156. The following are the particulars 
Mr. M'Intosh gave : 

•• The plant was struck in April, and shifted into a 7-inch pot in 
August, in which it was wintered, keeping it in a cool house, and rather 
dry at the root. In the beginning of March it was shifted into a 15- ' 
inch pot, and placed near the glass, in a house where the temperature 
ranged from SO*" to 60°, with fire heat. Here it was afforded a slight 
bottom heat, a moist atmosphere, and a free circulation of air whenever 
the weather would permit. This plant being impatient of an excess of 
moisture at the root, water was applied very sparingly to the soil, until 
it was evident from the growth of the shoots that the roots had got 
good hold of the fresh soil ; indeed, beyond syringing morning and 
evening, very little water was given. The plant is a very rapid grower, 
and very mttch inclined to become leggy and thin at the base, which 
stopping will hardly prevent, as the back buds do not break freely, and 
the centre shoots always have an inclination to take a decided lead over 
the others. To remedy this, the shoots were pegged down, bringing 
them almost close to the surface of the soil, which caused the back 
buds to push, and when the points of the old shoots turned up and 
showed a tendency to grow too fast for the others, they were stopped, 
. and any shoot towards the centre, which seemed inclined to rob its 
fellows, was pegged down, so as to equalise the growth. Early in May 
the plant produced ten fine spikes of blossom, and was removed to the- 
flower-hopse, observing, of course, to prepare it for the change. When 
the beauty of the flowers was over, the spikes were cut off, tlie shoots 
shortened, cutting out some of the weakly ones, and it received no 
water at the root for some ten days, and was placed in a cool airy posi- 
tion. It was now returned to the house in which it was previously 
grown, freely supplied with water at the root, and received the same 
attention as to pegging down the shoots, with the view of equalising 
the growth. The weather ^being now warm, the lights were entirely 
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drawn off on bright hot forenoons, but they were replaced early in the 
afternoon after syringing, thus maintaining a most growing atmosphere 
at night, and whenever it could be done, avoiding, at the same time, 
the etiolating effects of a hot shady situation. The buds broke very 
freely under this treatment, and strong short-jointed shoots were pro- 
duced. In July it bloomed a second time, when it produced 92 spikes. 
It was removed to the flower-house, and managed, after the decay of 
the flowers, as last time, and when rested, placed in a mild bottom-heat. 
The only different treatment observed this time was to feed the plant 
with clear weak manure water, which was rendered necessary through 
the pot having become ^1 of roots, and the soil somewhat exhausted ; 
and as a matter of course the lights were not removed when the wea- 
ther became so cool as to render this unnecessary. In September the 
plant produced 156 heads of bloom^ in which state it was exhibited." 



CULTIVATION OF THE ABRONIA UMBBLLATA. 

BY MR. JOHN BURLEY, ACACIA NURSBRY, ST. J0HN*8 WOOD. 

This pretty, free-blooming, trailing perennial plant derives its name 
from A BROS, delicate. It is said by some, that all the kinds are out- 
door perennial plants ; but I purpose now only to treat upon one of the 
species, and that, in my opinion, should, from its tenderness, be classed 
as a ffreenkouke plant. A. umbellata is the species I refer to ; it is a 
beautiful trailing plant, and was introduced into this country in 1823, 
from California, and the colour of the flower is a delicate violet-rose. 
It blooms in umbellate heads, very similar in form and size to those of 
a Verbena. The leaves are thick, and of a light green. The flower 
stalks are long, but of sufficiei^t substance flrmly to support the truss 
of bloom. Nothing can have a neater effect than this plant during the 
summer, when planted out in a southern or south-west aspect, in a 
border of light rich soil; it grows and blooms in profusion all the 
summer and autumn. It will be found, too, to have an equal hand- 
some effect on rock-work ; the shoots trailing and blooming as they 
. advance, makes the best possible trailing plant for the summer that we 
possess. With all its beautj, however, it is apt to go off, and die in 
one night, without any previous visible cause for its so doing ; but the 
cause, no doubt, is from its not receiving sufficient moisture. "When 
planted near the house, against a wall, or on rock-work, the roots are 
liable to get suddenly dry, and the plant thereby receives a check, from 
which it never recovers. To prevent this occurrence, great care should 
be taken to see that it receives sufficient moisture, either when planted 
out or grown in pots. The soil best suitable for its growth is, a mix- 
ture of sand, leaf-mould, yellow mellow-loam, and peat, in equal quan- 
tities. Let them be well mixed, and used in a rough unsifted state. 
When grown in pots, they should be well drained, and be perfectly 
dean. It is propagated both by cuttings and seeds. The former 
mode is the one generally resorted to. It should be sown in shallow 
pans or pots, well drained, the seeds very lightly covered, and placed in 
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bottom heat, kept tolerably moist until the plants come up, when care 
must be taken to give them but just enough water to keep them moist, 
as they are apt, if k^t very moist, to damp or rot off. But propa- 
gating by cuttings is the surest mode of increasing them. The young 
shoots strike freely in silver sand, in a welldrained pot, and kept in a 
moderate bottom heat for a short time. As soon as rooted, they must 
be potted into 60-sized pots, in light soil, viz., leaf-mould and sand. If 
the plant be so treated when young, it will be found to start off freely 
in growth, and will soon make a fine plant; and when it requires 
repotting, a stronger soil will be necessary, which may be formed by 
adding loam and peat to the sand and leaf-mould. 



REMARKS ON THE RENOVATION OP GRASS LAWNS. 

^ BY THOMAS RUTGBR, B8Q. 

If it might not be thought arrogant, I would offer as an appendage to 
the excellent article of Mr. Mackenzie (see page 60 of the last Number 
of the Cabinet), on the " Renovation of Grass Lawns," ^c, that I 
have proved soot to be an excellent article for invigorating the grass on 
impoverished lawns, at the same time weakening the moss growing 
thereon. The mode of ieipplying it is merely by hand-sowing, as adopted 
for wheat or other grain^ and to be sown on the appearance of a coming 
shower. If the sowing be repeated once or twice after mowing, it will 
facilitate the growth of the grass, so as for it very soon to overpower 
the moss. 



OBSERVATIONS ON WINTER DECORATION OF THE 
FLOWER-GARDEN WITH EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 

BY THOMAS RUTGBR BSQ. 

V*^ ^.^^S"*^^ with your contributor, "Kew*s'' observation on the 
admirable appearance of a flower-garden being ornamented in winter 
with evergreen shrubs.— (See last Number of the Cabinet, p. 72.) If 
any of your correspondents will turn to vol. xxi., p. 64 of the Cabt^ 
wtf^, the flower-garden of which the design is there given is now 
tumished with dwarf evergreens with the most happy effect. Some 
taste is necessary m so disposing of the plants as to give to the whole 
tbe best effect, namely, by the admixture of the different varieties of 
variegated plants in regard to the varied tints of colouring which they 
possess, and which should be liberally interspersed among the different 
tints ot green, which should also be regarded with respect to their being - 
properly placed, so as to give as much variety as possible in each of 
the compartments in the garden. 

It would be a great advantage to have a succession of dwarf ever- 
greens in pots, so that their removal might take place at anytime 
without being injured, and if replunged in any convenient place, they 
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might serve for a second, or even for a third year, for the purpose of 
furnishing the flower-garden in winter, after which they might he 
turned out of their pots, and planted in the shrubbery. 



MANAGEMENT OP CHINESE PRIMROSES, {Primula 

Sinensis.) 

BY MR. THOMAS SHORT, GARDENER, ASMTONB H0U8B, VOBKSHIRB. 

These charming flowering pUmts rank amongst the most gay and orna- 
mental of our winter and spring productions. None can excel them as 
lovely adorners of the greenhouse and dwelling-room windows during 
these periods of the year. By the following method of treatment, I have 
grown them with astonishing success, and can with much confidence 
recommend its adoption to the readers hereof, and the present period 
is the time to begin by sowing seeds, &c. I sow the seeds in March, in 
light loam and peat, equal portions, with a fourth part of sharp sand 
in shallow seed-pans^ and place them in a cucumber or melon frame at 
work. As soon as they Imve well brairded, I place them in a frame 
where plenty of air can be admitted, or on a shelf on the peach-house, 
as they are apt to damp off if kept in a very warm close frame before 
the plants get strong. When they have got a rough leaf or two, I 
prick them out into similar pans with the same sort of mould, at about 
' an inch and a half apart. About the middle of June I give them 
their final shift for flowering. The compost I then use is, turfy-loam, 
leaf-mould, and peat in equal parts, with a fourth part of the whole 
of sharp river-sand. With this I shift into six and eight inch pots. 
The pots are then placed in the front of a cucumber frame for two 
weeks, or so, shading them from sun till they have begun to grow 
freely. I then have them removed to a cold frame, giving a due portion 
of air day and night, till the evenings get frosty, when the frame is shut 
up at night, and covered with mats. 

About the middle of October they begin to flower, when I have 
about one-half placed on the shelves of the greenhouse; this gives 
more room in the frame for those left. About the middle of Novem- 
ber, when they are mostly all in flower, I have the remainder placed 
in the greenhouse. They flower better if kept near the upright glass 
on the front shelf; also near the glass in a room window. The double 
varieties are propagated by cuttings, which will strike freely in peat and 
sand, with a little bottom heat and close shading. 

I water the entire stock of plants freely after the final shifting for the 
season, and once a week with liquid manure, the draiuings of the dung- 
hill. In the gloomy months of winter they should be watered 
sparingly, as when overdone, they damp off at the surface of the mould. 
A few pieces of white quartz, or small pieces of free-stone laid round 
the inner margin of the pot on the surface of the mould, help to pre- 
vent damping ofl^, and are a good support for the shoulders of the plants. 
After the plants have done blooming in doors, they may be planted out 
pretty deeply in beds, and will flower again in autumn. 



TREATMENT OF THE KALOSANTHUS {Crasmlas). 

BY A NORTH BRITON. 

The merits of this highly ornamental and easily cultivated class of 
plants seem less appreciated than they deserve. Considering he ease 
with which fine specimens are produced in a very short time, they 
hecome invaluable for summer decoration. The best time to propagate 
is in July and August, when the plants are in flower. For cuttings, 
select some of the best shoots without flower. The strongest of the 
cuttings may be put singly into sixty- sized pots, previously filled with a 
compost of equal parts of peat, loam, and leaf-mould, with a good 
mixture of sharp sand to keep it porous. They should then be set in 
a pit or frame with a cool bottom, where they can be lightly shaded for 
an hour or two in the hottest part of the day. They will speedily root 
in such a place. When this is the case, they must be shifted into pots 
two or three sizes larger, and be placed out of doors where they can 
have the full sun, to get the shoots well rijtened, which is of much 
importance, and where they can stand till the heavy rains render it 
necessary to house the plants. The Geranium house is the best 
to winter them in, as similar treatment with Geraniums suits the 
Kalosanthums, and to be cooliah and dryish ar» essentials during winter. 
By January the points of any shoots that have a tendency to take 
the lead should be taken off and the plant tied out, but care must be 
taken as to the supply of water ; only just give sufficient at this period 
to moisten the soil, so as to keep the plant in a healthy condition. By 
February they will begin to grow rapidly, and by the latter end of March 
will require another shift, and to be kept in the house till May ; they 
will then require another shift, , and may then be placed out of doors in 
the full sun, having something bound round the pot to keep the direct 
rays of the sun from injuring the roots. The chief care they require 
through the summer is plenty of water and pot room when necessary ; 
also to get the shoots well ripened; and if any shoots show a tendency 
to flower, they (the flower) should be taken off, as they would tend to 
weaken the plant if allowed to remain, and in like manner weaken the 
next year's bloom. 

In August, the last shift for the season should be given ; the plants must 
be housed in good time as before, and wintered in the same manner as 
last winter. In the latter end of Mareh following they may be put into 
their flowering pots, which should be large enough to afford them a 
moderate shift. By May the flowering shoots should be nicely regu^ 
lated and tied out, and the plants set out of doors in the full sun, which 
will bring out the flowers gradually, but the colours will be brighter if 
kept under glass. When in full flower take them to the conservatory, 
greenhouse, or sitting-room, where they have a slight shade from sun. 
In order tb have large, bushy and dwarfish plants, attention must be 
paid during the early part of the year to stop the principal leads, to 
induce the production of side shoots, and if about half a dozen leaves 
be taken off the stump, when the lead is taken off, the new shoots will 
push better from the naked part, than if the leaves remained. In order 
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to obtain a brancbing plant from tbe firsts cut off one of the naked 
stamps just described afler it has pushed several shoots, (as they usually 
push as many), and at about three inches below those new shoots cut 
through, clear under a joint, and insert the stem firmly in, as described 
for cuttings in the early part of this article ; such make nice bushy 
plants, and with due attention in stopping afterwards, yery large 
specimens may be produced, bearing from thirty to fifty heads of 
flowers, amply repaying for any attention. I must not close the article 
without adding, that during the summer season, say from the beginning 
of May to the middle or August, the plants are much benefited by 
being syringed (both the under side and upper side of the leaves) early 
every morning. It preserves them from msects, and greatly promotes 
the healthy growth of the plants. The best kinds are K. coccinea 
snperba, versicolor, vivicans, and nitida. 



TREE CAENATION. 

BY MR. JAMS8 SUBPPARD, FOREMAN OP THB 0ARDBN8, LONOLBAT, WARMINSTBR, 

WILTSHIRE. 

Thi9, like its co-partner, the show variety , is becoming venr extensively 
cultivated^ and I doubt not but it will become as great a favourite. I 
know of no plant so valuable to the gardener, for decorative purposes, 
as this ; presenting, independent of its delightful, peculiar fragrance, 
an almost unsurpassed brilliancy of colour^ which w^ may enjoy the 
whole of the year with comparatively little trouble ; consequently it 
cannot be too largely cultivated, as I feel confident the haut ton will 
gladly appropriate a small space of their drawing-room to form a tem- 
porary conservatory, particularly in the dark days of winter, when, in 
return for their admiring gaze, it is ever ready to greet them with its 
most inviting delicious fragrance. 

Those who intend growing for next winter, should propagate at once, 
if not already done, selecting cuttings which are in a nice growing state, 
cutting off horizontally close under the . second joint. This mode of 
propagating the Tree Carnation is considered by some a very deli- 
cate operation ; but if the cuttings are judiciously made, scarcely one 
will fail rooting. Many persons merely trim off the lower leaves, as 
. they would another cutting ; hence the cause of failure ; the remaining 
parts, as a matter of course, are doomed to decay ; the heel of the 
cutting becomes contaminated, and the cherished hopes of a plant lost. 
Whereas by cutting off pretty close to the joint, and carefrdly peeling the 
lower leaves off with the thumb and finger, success would have been 
almost certain. Having the pots previously well drained, place a 
sprinkling of good friable loam, and cover with about half an inch of 
sand ; slightly damp it, and insert the cuttings, placing a bell-glass 
over them, gently pressing it in the sand, so as to exclude the air ; 
plunge in a good bottom heat. If no bell-glasses are at hand, keep 
close until fairly rooted, which will be easily demonstrated by their 
commencing growth. As soon as rooted, pot singly into 60-sized pots, 
again giving them the benefit of a little bottom heat to get them estab- 
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iished, after which let them have plenty of air to keep them stocky. Con- 
tinue to shift on as they fill their pots with roots, using a good mellow 
loam, a little decomposed cow dung, and an admixture of silver sand. 
A common garden frame is all the protection they will require through 
winter (unless in sharp frost, when they should ie coTcrea), and hring- 
ing the forwardest, as wanted, into a warmer situation ; hut if judi- 
ciously stopped, they will require little artificial treatment. Those for 
early flowering should not he stopped later than July ; others later in 
succession. 

Those who require them for furnishing tables, &c., in small pots, 
should get them laid as early in June as circumstances will permit, 
selecting the strongest layers, and those nearest the ground, so that 
they may be broueht to the required position with greater ease. Those 
otherwise situated may be propagated as cuttings, if stock is short. 
Let the layers be mostly prepared before pegging down, that they may 
become somewhat flaccid, otherwise a great many will break off, par- 
ticularly if in a very luxuriant state. I need scarcely say more on this 
heady as this is familiar to most persons ; we will, therefore, presume 
them rooted, when they may be taken lip carefully, and potted into 
4-inch pots : place them in a frame and keep it close for a few days ; 
after which the lights may be taken off. The pots must be plunged, 
to prevent too rapid evaporation. Assist them frequently with manure- 
water as they are swelling their buds, for at this time they will be 
making active demands on the root. Neatly stake them, so as to 
prevent their being broken, and bringing in the forwardest, at all times, 
will extend the period of flowering a considerable time longer. 



THE PLEASURE-GARDEN OF BLOSSOMING TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 

By CLBRICUS.' 

(Continued /rom page 16.) 

Some of the pleasure-gardens of antiquity were created for, and 
devoted to, the pleasures of the softer sex. Solomon has celebrated 
those of Jerusalem in song, and the extraordinary gardens of Babylon 
appear to have been formed by Nebuchadnezzar for his Median queen, 
who, we are told, could not become reconciled to the flat and naked 
appearance of the provinces of Babylon ; but frequently regretted each 
rising hill and scattered forest which she had formerly delighted in, 
with all the charms they had presented to her youthful imagination. 
The king, to gratify his consort, within the precincts of the city raised 
terraces and planted woods, in imitation of those that diversified the face 
of his queen's native country. Thus we are told originated those gar- 
dens, which for their singularity and comparative extent, were con- 
sidered one of; the wonders of the world. Their base covered four acres 
of land, and the height of them was so considerable that they resem- 
bled a pyramidal mountain covered by a forest. The upper area, which 
was about 30 feet square, was about 300 feet distant from the river 
Euphrates, that washed the base of that stupendous superstructure. 
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This towering pleasure-garden overlooked the whole city and sur- 
rounding country, as for as the eye could reach. Each terrace was 
covered with earth and planted with trees, so as to form a series of 
ascending groves : and every platform supported rural seats, fountains, 
and sumptuous banqueting rooms, on which all the splendour and 
luxury of eastern magnificence were lavished. And, at the present 
day, we are, in pur own favoured land, attempting to exceed even those 
ancient gardens by the contents of our Crystal Palace-gardens, and 
those belonging to royal palaces, as well as sqme of the establishments 
belonging to the nobles of our isle. And whilst the public are allowed 
the privilege to enjoy such extended scenes of beauty, we all may, in a 
more limited degree, enjoy the pleasures of our own little garden, or 
window collection of flowers. 



MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

The Fall of the Leaf. — {Continued from pa^e 64,) — ^The beau- 
tiful tints of autumnal foliage are not correctly attributed to the action of 
frost. Neither are they the effect of the maturity, but rather of the old 
age of the leaf; and they may often be observed as early as August in 
those trees which are in a declining state of health. While passing by 
the Salem common during the second week in August, I observed a 
maple in its full autumnal drapery of crimson. On examining it, I 
found that the tree had been nearly girdled. The wound had been 
healed, and left only a narrow strip of bark, about three inches in 
width to sustain the whole plant. This might have been sufficient for 
that purpose, during a moist summer : but on account of the drought 
of the preceding Jmy, it failed to supply the tree with sustenance, and 
a premature old age of the leaf and its accompanying tints were the 
consequence. A severe frost at that early date would have produced 
no such effect. An early frost always injures these tints by searing and 
embrowning 'the leaves which are exposed to it. This effect was 
noticed last autumn (1853) when the leaves that ripened later than 
usual, on account of long- continued rains in the latter part of summer, 
were overtaken by two very severe frosts, before they had begun to be 
tinted. In October, the effects of these frosts were apparent in a 
brownish tinge on the outer surface of the trees, greatly imparing the 
lustre of their tints, which were not so brilliant as usual. 

The cause of the superior beauty of our autumnal hues, compared 
with those of Europe, is undoubtedly the greater intensity of the sun's 
rays and the greater proportion of clear and dry weather in America, 
causing the leaves to arrive sooner to maturity and old age. As these in- 
fluences do not act in the same way upon European trees when introduced 
into this country, it would be important to note whether American 
trees preserve their peculiar habit when transplanted to European soils. 
There is reason to believe that, while these tints are attributable to the 
influence of our hot summers and clear skies, the habit was acquired 
with the origin of the species countless ages back, like the black skin 
of the negror ^i^d that it is now beyond any such climatal influence. 
Though it might have owed its origin to this peculiarity of our climate, 
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the habit is now one of the characteristics of the species. In all cases 
the leaf becomes tinted only when it has lost a certain portion of its 
vitality, and just before it is ready to fall from the tree. 

The pines are not classed with deciduous trees : yet they shed their 
leaves in autumn as regularly as the latter. Late in October you may 
observe the yellow foliage which is ready to fall, surrounding the last 
year's growth of the branches, and exhibiting a curious intermixture of 
yellow with the green growth of the last summer. These leaves always 
turn yellow before they fall : you never find the green leaves of a pine 
tree, as you do of many other trees, mixed with the other foliage upon 
the ground. The same fact may be noticed of the oaks. 

As late as the second week in November we can seldonf^nd one of 
our indigenous trees with any greeil leaves upon it, unless it be a young 
tree, under the protection of woods. The third period has now com- 
menced, and the fall of the leaf is nearly completed. The oaks, though 
not entirely stripped of their leafy honours, have lost the beauty of their 
hues, and bear their heads less proudly among the leafless tenants of 
the forest. The grass already exhibits a seared and brown appearance, 
and is becoming tasteless to the flocks. A few asters may still be seen, ' 
a golden rod in damp places, an occasional solitary coreopsis in the 
meadows, or a blue-fringed gentian standing erect among the brown 
herbage of the fields. But amid the general desolate appearance of 
nature, the scarlet berries of the Prinos glaber are tonspicuou» 
among the wild shrubbery ; and the wych-hazel, clad in a full drapery 
of yellow blossoms, stands ready with joyful hues to welcome the 
Indian summer. 

The Indian summer, which arrives during this third autumnal 
period, if it comes at all, is a brief period of warm weather that some* 
times greets our climate in November, after the fall of the leaf, and 
not, as many suppose, in October. It is probably caused by the sudden 
check given to vegetable perspiration by the ftill of the leaves. It is 
well known that by sprinkling a floor, to cool a room in hot weather, 
we cause the heat to be carried ofi^ with the evaporation of the water. 
On the same principle the infinite host of trees, whose leaves are 
constantly evaporating the moisture of the earth, must proportionally 
cool its surface, and the atmosphere that is in contact with it. Any- 
thing that increases evaporation from the earth's surface must cool it in 
the same manner. Hence we may explain the greater coldness of the 
air over valleys and wet places on summer evenings ; and the fact, often 
noticed, that a rainy spell in autumn is commonly succeeded by severe 
frosts. The greater burden of the foliage of our woods remains on the 
trees and shrubs until the severe frosts in the latter part of October. 
About this time the whole extent of our forests is often laid bare in the 
brief space of a week or ten days. Not only does this great extent of 
surface, thus laid open to the sun, receive from his rays an increased 
amount of heat, but there is a vast and sudden diminution, at the same 
time, of that evaporation which is caused by the leaves of plants. 
These two circumstances unite in producing, when no outward agencies 
interfere, a great accumulation of heat. The warm spell that follows 
is the true Indian summer, and may last from five to eight days. 
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Diiring one of these spells of fine weather, I hare sotnetimes heard the 
crickets chirping merrily as late as the eighteenth of November. 

X^oNt&ASTs IN Landscape Gardening, &c. — Contrasts arc used 
in the arts of ornamental gardening, painting, oratory, and poetry, for 
the pnrposes of heightening effect. The ^ects of contrast in land- 
scape scenery have not been passed over in silence by the pastoral poets. 
Thomson, indeed, describes the monotonous and unvarying scenery of 
those parts of England where hedgerows prevail in favourable terms ; 
and Dyer, in his view from Grongar Hill, seems to have admired scenery 
of a similar kind, when he says : 

** How close and Bmall the hedges lie ! 
What streaks of meadows cross the eye!** 

Bat in another part of the same poem it is rendered evident that he 
was alire to the charms of contrast* for he says : 

** The {loomy pine^ the poplar bine, 
The yellow beech, the table yew, 
The slender fir that taper grows, 
The sturdy oak with- broad-spread boaghs. 
And beyond the purple grove, 
Haunt of Phyllis, queen of love, 
Gaudy as the opening dawn, 
Lies a long and level lawn.^' 

There are here the materials of a beautiful landscape, arranged in an 
effective manner — more effective than if the trees had been placed in 
hedgerows at equal distances over the face of the country, with narrow 
" streaks ** of meadow ground filling up the intermediate space, and no 
striking feature, no e^tpanse either of light or shade, to form a leading 
and concentrating object. A recent French writer compares the mono- 
tony — the want of variety — caused by hedgerows dividing field from 
field, to the English character, about which he considers there is also 
something ihonotonous and unvaried. Whatever degree of aptness 
there may be in the comparison, it is certain that no landscape painter 
would hesitate long if asked which of the kinds of scenery he would 
prefer. 

In park scenery, the dotting system, by which trees are scattered 
here and there over the lawn, is prejudicial to effect: and the orna- 
mental gardener, who knows the value of contrasts, will provide 
unbroken expanses of grass in some places, to set off the scattered 
groups of trees in others, while both the grass and the scattered groups 
will add to the effect of an adjoining dense forest-like niixture of trees 
and shrubs. Ornamental planters are now generally aware of the fine 
effect that may be produced by planting certain kinds of trees in 
masses, instead of mixing them in a manner which becomes monotonous 
through excess of variety, and which meets with no countenance in 
natural forests, since in them trees grow in masses of one kind, from 
the adaptation of the different kinds of trees to different soils and 
climates. In the flower-garden on gravel, jcontrast, in as far as the 
design of the beds is concerned, is produced by placing large and small 
alternately or in groups. In the flower-garden on grass, the same 
effect is aimed at by clustering the beds near the walks, and leaving a 
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breadth of grass unbroken by a single bed, or even by a solitary 
standard rose. In planting the flower-garden, contrast is produced in 
two main vrays, the one botanical and the other dependent on the effect 
of colour. The first consists in planting shrubs and flowers in separate 
beds, and thus keeping ligneous plants entirely distinct from those of a 
herbaceous nature. The second way has been fashionable for some 
years. On its first introduction, the lovers of the promiscuous mode of 
planting defended that mode on the ground that the beauties of a flower 
should be judged of by inspecting that flower individually, and not in 
relation to others. Such objections, however, were soon overcome, and 
the plan of planting beds with flowers of one kind, and of thus produc- 
ing contrast by separate masses of colour, so arranged as that two 
adjacent colours should be entirely distinct in their nature, soon found 
many advocates and practisers. Perhaps, however, its recent wide pre- 
valence may have been partly the result of a desire on the part of flower 
cultivators to be ** fashionable;*' and if this has been the case, the 
system must be regarded, to a certain extent, as lacking in permanence, 
for experience testifies that there is no stability in the laws of fashion. 
It is of importance, therefore, that there should be a searching after 
first principles in this as in other matters. A labyrinthine maze of 
beauty may be formed by an indiscriminate mixture of flowers and 
shrubs, beds, gravel, and grass ; but no high degree of art would be 
exhibited in such a scene. A flower-garden in the massing system is 
highly artistical, while at the same time it receives countenance from 
nature ; for who has not admired the efl^ct of a bank of cowslips, a 
mountain side covered with heather, a grassy glade enlivened by a group 
of the early orchis, a brae side yellow with the blossoms of the broom, 
or an expanse of moorland adorned by the whin ? Everywhere around 
us the beauties of Nature are heightened by contrast ; and it would 
therefore be an insufficient reason for giving up the system of planting 
flowers in masses because it had become unfashionable. There will be 
no permanency in the art of ornamental gardening while fashion is 
allowed to hold sway within the bounds of the garden or park. — North 
British Journal of Horticulture. 

Vine Mildew; its Prevb^tion and Cure.— Again and again 
has sulphur been recommended for destroying mildew on Vines, and 
I believe there are no two opinions with respect to its efficacy when 
properly applied and in time ; notwithstanding this, however, I have 
this season witnessed a splendid crop of Grapes entirely destroyed by 
mildew, almost to a bunch. I therefore naturally asked why sulphur 
had not been applied ; and the answer was that every bunchhad been 
dusted over and over again with it, as well as syringed with sulphur- 
water, but without the slightest benefit. It had not, however, been 
applied in time, nor in the proper way ; for although dusting over the 
berries immediately the disease is perceived would Certainly stop its 
progress, yet, used in this way, it must be admitted to have a very 
slovenly appearance, as well as more or less to taste the Grapes. Now, 
as sulphur will destroy the mildew after it has attacked the Vine, why 
not apply it as a preventive, which surely at all times is better than a 
cure I 1 would not recommend dusting the bunches or syringing the 
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leaves with sulphur, or anything that has an unsightly appearance ; 
but the method I would advise is simply the one practised by myself 
with the best results, viz., washing my hot-water pipes or flues 
regularly over every fortnight with sulphur during the forcing season, 
when the pipes or flues are sufficiently hot to evaporate it. This is not 
only a preventive of mildew, but a sure check to our great enemy, the 
red spider ; and, from some years* experience, I am certain that if the 
above be properly attended to, no one will have any reason to complain 
of mildew. In proof of the success of the above, in the spring of 1852 
I visited a gentleman's garden, a few miles from London, where he had 
lost his crop for two successive years, and he had every appearance of 
doing the same again. Sulphur had been applied to the bunches, but 
the mildew had spread over the foliage, and even the young wood was 
attacked. In course of conversation with the gentleman and his 
gardener, I told them that I thought it was yet possible to destroy it, 
provided they would clear the house of the plants. This was done, 
the fire was lighted, and the flue made hot ; sulphur was then mixed 
up in a pail and applied to the flues by means of a brush. The appli- 
cation was repeated twice a day for three successive days, and by the 
fourth day the disease had altogether disappeared, the berries that had 
been very badly attacked were cut out, and the remainder ripened and 
did well, so that, by the aid of sulphur applied to flues sufficiently hot 
to evaporate it, a good crop was secured. I never remember seeing any 
houses of Grapes so badly affected with mildew as the one I have just 
mentioned. With respect to my own late Vineries, I have fires lighted 
occasionally, with a view to evaporate sulphur by way of prevention in 
the munner I have already mentioned. — E, Bennett, Perdisivell Hall, 
near Worcester.^ (Gardeners' Chronicle.) 

The same kind of attention to flowering plants in stoves or green- 
houses, liable to the attacks of red spider or mildew, will be equally 
successful, from which consideration we introduce an article on the Vine 
into our pages. — EniTOii. 

CoTONKASTERs. — ^I have the charge of a range of six plant«houses, 
which extend one hundred yards. In front there is a half-circle flower- 
garden, of the same length across its base, and which is inclosed by an 
excellent yew-hedge six feet high, backed with a shrubbery. A border, 
eight feet wide, being inside the hedge, and a six-feet wide gravel walk 
next. I have the border occupied with a row each of Hollyhocks and 
Dahlias, in front of which is one of Fuchsias, and the row nearest the 
walk is composed of suitable-sized showy annuals. Instead of a box 
edging, I have one of trained Cotoneaster microphyUa, nine inches high 
and about five broad. Its- neat evergreen foliage is pretty ; its profu- 
sion of white flowers are show^, but its being clothed nearly all the 
year with its bright red berries is beyond description. I have six circu- 
lar beds for tall plants among the other beds of the garden ; these six 
have an edging of Cotoneasters, microphyllay buadfoiia, and the scarlet- 
fruited. Nothing can be neater or more handsome. I had two strong 
wires tied (with wire) to upright thick pieces of wire-rod (but wood will 
do), to which the plants are trained. Cotoneasters, too, are handsome 
as standards, or trained up as pillar roses are. Some fine spedmenn 
ornament our shrubbery-beds and borders. — {A Nobleman's Gardener.) 

I 
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EE that \he proper qnnntilks nf plants, sceil*^ &r,, nrc in dijci caufve 
of preparation for the summer dtsplay. Plans of flovt^er-gardeos, 



&c,, should be sketched on paper, and the appropriate regulations for 
future arrangement and plans required be put down ; this attention is of much astistanee. 



IN THE FLOWIBR GARDEN. 

Last month was the best time for grafting shrubs, as Thorns, Limes, &<♦., but late- 
growing kinds may still be done, as Rhododendrons, &e. 

Annuals, hardy— such as Clarkia, Nemophila, Larkspur, &c., naay still be sown in the 
open bed. Seeds of Biennials, too, should now be sown in beds — such as Hollyhocks, 
Sweet Williams, Scabious, Canterbury Bells, &c. Also seeds of PerermiaU, as Phloxes 
Campanulas, fcc. Finish planting out Biennials and Perennials, and dividing large 
patches of border plants. Hollyhocks must be put in immediately ; water them as soon 
as planted. Newly-budded trees, that is those budded last season, should be looked over 
$nd if any portion of the stock be pushing shoots, they must be rubbed off, so that the 
entire strength should go to the new shoot engrafted. 

Auriculas and Polyanthusbs. — Give air freely on all suitable occasions, to prevent 
the flower-stems being drawn up weakly. The blossoms will soon be opening; no water 
must be allowed to fall upon them, and they must be shaded from hot sun. 

Pinks.— If beds of them are required, make them immediately. A loamy soil, made 
of turfs a few inches thick, and well rotted, with an equal portion of old decayed cow- 
dung, is admirably adapted for their growth. It should be nine inches deep, and have a 
l^ood draini^e below. The plants must be removed with as much of the ball of soil as 
possible, and be planted six inches apart High raised beds are not beneficial, except in 
low, wet situations. Autumn planted beds should be top-dressed with a little rich soil 
and the plants be made firm in their places ; a few small sticks stuck around amongst the 
phoots will prevent twisting off. 

Ranunculuses and Anemones. — When the plants are risen an inch or two high, 
have the soil pressed closely around them with the hands, stopping up any holes made by 
Korms, &<L A top-dressing, too, o/ rich compost, free from wire. worm, is very beneficial. 
Often Btir up the soil between the rows. Showers of rain are very beneficial for their 
growth ; if none fall, water with »o/l water in the morning ; well-water is injurious. 
Weak manure-water occasionally poured between the plants contributes to vigour. 

Tulips. — Stir the surface of the bed an inch deep. Protect from hail, prost, and 
tlrong tmnd. Keep the soil firm around the stem, and mind that water does not lodge in 
the heart of the plant, where the infant flower is, or it will be damaged ; gently open the 
leaves to admit the water to drain ofl; 

Hyacinths should be protected from frost, sun, and wind ; secure by tying to proper 
rapports. Stir up the surface soil. 

Pansibs in beds must have the soil pressed around the plants, and a top-dressing of rich 
soil an inch or two thick will be beneficial. New beds ^f them should also be planted. A 
few sticks among the shoots prevent them being twisted. 

Chrysanthemums. — Strike cuttings, or pot off rooted suckers. 

Roses. — Now plant out the tender China and Tea, or Bourbons, &c, 

IN THE FORCING FRAME. 

Balsams, Cockscombs, Globe Amaranthuses, &c., that require potting off, or repotting, 
should be duly attended to ; also Thunbergias, Browallias, Lobelias, Brachycoma, &c. 
Seedling Fachsias, Verbenas, Petunias, &c., should be potted ofl" singly. Dahlias, too, 
should be placed so as not to be drawn up weakly. Achimenes must be potted off singly! 
(See articles on Culture in previous Numbers.) Tender Annuals, as Slocks, Zinnias, &o.. 
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should be placed in a liool frame or pit, to prevent dieiii befttg dfuwn tip weakty. Where' 
it is practicable to pick out, sueh as Stocka, Aatera, &c., upon beda, and protect with: 
framea, it sbonld be done ; it givea a robust growth to them. Cattings of moat gteenboiise* 
plants may now be put out. Young plants of Fuchsias, now procnied, if six inches bigb| 
will make fine ones for shows in summer. Repot Achimenes, Qloxiniai, &e. 

IN THB GRSBNHOUSE. 

Admit all the air poa«ble« ■ Repot Lobelias, TigridiaS) Geraniums, Yerbenaa, and other 
similar plants for beds. All other kinds of phmts requiring repotting should now be 
done. Such as are straggling, &&, should be cut in, to reader them buahjr. Pelargomum$ 
will require particuhr attention in tying up, watering, and fumigating (if green fly be 
perceived) ; oeca&ioDally give a little manure water. (See articles on Culture in previous 
Yolume.) Oamellias^ when done blooming, examine the roots, and, if necessary, repot 
(see articles upon, for soil, &c.); then place them in a warm part of the greenhouse or 
forcing-house, giving due attention to watering, &c^ till the wood is firm and flower- buds 
are set; they- may then be removed to a cool pit, so as to be gradually hardened by more 
air, &c. Japan Lilies flourish best in peat soil and sand. Cinerarias require particular 
attention : pot or repot young seedlings, and fumigate if green fly appear. 

A careful inspection of the greenhouse plants should be made, to see which require re« 
potting, and do it at once, not waiting till some general performance. Such Azaleas as 
have done blooming must directly be repotted, and their growth afi-esh be gently promoted 
in a higher temperature for a short time. 

Ericas. — Any requiring repotting should be done directly ; avoid too large pots with 
the less vigorous growers, but free growers will require room to extend in proportion. Give 
air freely, but avoid draughts, especially from east and north. Calceolarias require repot- 
ting to have a vigorous bloom. 
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Collodion. — In your last month's Magazine you mention the application of Collodion 
in frtopping the bleeding of Yines. I beg to state that I have used it most effectually for 
that purpose, on our late pruned Yines here since 1 852, and I am at present trying what 
effect it will have in curing the canker of fruit trees. My attention was called to it by 
Dr. Dalziel, of Penpont, who has used it for y^ars before the date just mentioned, when 
pruning his fruit tfees. Dr. Dalztel prunes his wall trees at any time that is most conve. 
nient, and immediately applies collodion to the wounds. His tteer are in good health, 
and tiinually bear fine crops of fruit He was also among the first (if not the first) in 
this part of the country, who employed collodion in his own p^ofessioo.^ Jambs M4n- 
1<0SH, Drumlanrig Gardens. 

(By mistake, we stated the proeess in reference to striking cuttings being tried by Mr. 
Low, of Clapton, it should have been E. J. Lowe, Esq., of Nottingham.— Editor.) 
' HoiTZiA CocciNBA. — I regret that I cannot give you a correct statement respecting the 
mitoagement of the Hoitzia, from which I sent you a specimen, as I have only been in 
my present' sitfiation about six weekrf. Six plants of It were gro.wlng in the stdve here 
when I came— three of them were old ones which had been cut back ; the best bad at 
least thirty spikes of bloom on it, all quite as good as the one sent* The plants were at' 
least three and a half feet high ; they had been grown in 8-inch pots, in a mixture of loam, 
peat charcoal^ and red*pit sand. The plant from which the flowering specimen sent was 
cut had only three spikes on it ; it bad heen grown in a 3-inch pot, and was about eigh* 
teen inches high. I think^ from the habit of the plant, that it might be tery much 
improved by being stopped once or twice in the early part of it9 growth, which had not- 
been done in this case* . They are now all cut down, and are breaking at almost every 
eye. J. A. F. — Gardener's C&ronwU. 

(It i^ a very pretty and ornamental flowering plant — merits a place in every store* — 
Editor.) 

. FCFCHSIA sxiiRAn^OLiA, and the varieties Ploribunda and Alba, are very valuable 
Whiter bloetDing plants, being highly ornamental for the greenfaduse or sitting-room from 
Oetobtfr ^ the end of M&reh: When the plantB haver done blooming, cut back the shoots, 
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•borten them, and insert the cattiDgs in sand, place in bottom peat Tbey soon strike 
loot, pot off into a rich loam well drained, and encourage their quick growth. In Juljr 
turn the plants out of pots into a warm situated border, soil being tolerably dry, by the 
middle of October the young flower will be vitible, then take them np entire, and repot 
into a rich compost well drained, placing them in a close frame or pit for a week or two, 
then remove them to bloom in the green-house or sitting-room, and they will be highly 
ornamental from the beginning of November to March. When these have done bloom- 
ing, cut in as before stated, and turn the plants into the open ground, repotting tbem in 
October. These old plants bloom more profusely than the young ones. £very attention 
.is most amply repaid. 

Jasminum NUDiFLORUM {Lwy), — This very beautiful yellow-flowered plant is a 
most valuable acquisition ; it blooms in the open garden through autumn and winter, grown 
in a warm sheltered situation. It does well, too, trained to a wall or trellis. It is 
valuable also fMr in-door ornament through the above-named seasons, either in greenhouses, 
sitting-rooms, &c. It blooms in profusion, and makes a charming bush. It is sold at a 
shilling each. 

ExTKRMiNATiNO A NTS. — I have a grass lawn in front of my house, the soil is a sandy 
loam upon a gravelly substratum. For the last four years the Ants have formed them- 
selves into colonies, and in spite of all my exertions to exterminate them they not only 
abound, but are numerously increasing. What course can I pursue to get rid of these 
enemies, without destroying the grass? An early reply will oblige a country Clcrg}'man. 

(Give it a good soaking with diluted gas-tar. The liquid must be tried in a weak state 
first, if that does not effect the object, give a stronger solution. It will not injure the 
grass, unless the gas-tar was in its almost pure character. The Ants will soon quit the 
ground. If they have formed themselves into large companies, take off the turf at the place, 
loosen the top of the soil and pour a soaking of strong gas-wdier, and in a fortnight relay 
the turf. — Editor.) 

Sbricooraphus Ghjesbreghtiana. — Early last spring I procured a rare busby 
plant, and it grew vigorously till the beginning of June. I then stopped all the leads, 
repotted the plant, and it produced a number of lateral shoots. I retained all, and 
kept the plants in the greenhouse (a light one) till the end of September, I then put it into 
the siove and by the close of November it began to bloom, and at Christmas the plant 
had fiftyrcight fine spikes.of brilliant scarlet (Justicia like) tube-shaped flowers, It has 
continued in great beauty up till now, in my warm greenhouse (March 15th). It is one 
of the most gay and useful winter blooming plants we have in this country. By arrangement 
in potting, stopping shoots, &c., at sundry times, I am informed plants in bloom may be 
secured aj\ the year. It is a very free growing plant, makes a good sized bushy one by 
attention to stopping. I grow it vigorously in equal parts of good loam, turfy sandy peat, 
and very .old decayed dung, with a liberal sprinkling of white sand. During its time of 
growth and blooming it requires a good supply of soft water, and occasionally manure 
water. After blooming, I am told, it requires a few weeks rest, and only water enough 
to keep the soil barely moist, then cut back, repot, and encoursge its growth, also at the 
proper time introduce it to the wai-mest part of the greenhouse, or into a stove, and it 
soon becomes one of the gayest ornaments^ It is now a good time to obtain a plant for 

liext autumn and winter's bloom. — Clericus. 

* 

Cultivation op the Amaryllis Family.— Amaryllis Belladonna; A. advena; 
A. pratensis; A. crispa; and A. curvifolia, will flourish in the open ground, or in pits or 
firames, or sheltered by hand-glasses, and in intense frost covered by mats, but when frost 
is over uncover altogether. Amaryllis atamasco is the hardiest of alU The following 
require a temperate greenhouse : Amaryllis (or Heppeastrum) acumenata, aulica, calyptrata, 
equestris, fulgida, psittacina, reticulata, ratiU, solandreflora, &c. These are species from 
the twrid zone, and require the following treatment; which is equally applicable to their 
numerous cross-bred varieties: 

The bulbs must, during the time of rest, that is, during the three or four last months of 
the year, be kept very dry. They may be kept in the pots on a dry shelf in the stove. 
In January they are placed near the light, and where they may be free from drip. By and 
by, their scapes and leaves will commence to grow, when they must be slightly watered, 
gradually increasing the quantity. They will flower and ripen seed under this tieatment, 
especially if the process of artificial fecundation has been carefully attended to, whether by 
m^ns of their own pollen, or with that of some other species or variety. Success in the 
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tmtomtioii of tbe teed depeods on the follonriiig praaratioof >— Avoid dMafing the pet 
frmn its place; maintain tbe temperature at from 10® to 12° Reaumur [65® to 6(^ 
Fahrenheit], at the least, and never allow it to get below 8® Reaumur [6^ Fahrenheit] ; 
water moderately and always when necessary. The production of tbe seed never affects 
tbe health of the bulb, if these directions are carefully follpwed. 

As for the plants which have not flowered, and those whose flowers have not borne fruit, 
it is advisabJb to place them in the month of May in a close frame, the lights of which 
should be opened by the middle of June, if at that time tbey may be watered by genial 
showers. The lights must then be kept off, except in tbe case of cold or rsln. This 
treatment is only applicable to the healthy bulbs, and not to those that are weak or unpro- 
missing. These last must be preserved under glass all the summer, and shaded towards 
the middle of the day. Unhealthy plants sre liable to be attacked by the oooeus; and in 
order to free them from these insects which lodge between tbe scales, the bulb should 
be brushed with a soft brush, having a pointed handle, which may be used between 
the scales, as occasion may require, by which means the insecta are dislodged. This 
operation repeated from time to time, is the best and safest mode of keeping the bulbs clear 
ef the insects. 

It is advisable to arrange the bulbs according to their state of advancement. Those 
which have attained the same uniform growth require the same treatment. On one side 
are placed those which are weak and not disposed to grow ; on another those which are 
growing slowly, and must be excited ; and so on. Tbe most fitvourable time to repot the 
plants is when they attain to their strongest growth. This operation mutt be performed 
with the following precautions : — ^Take care not to break tbe ball, but take off about two 
inches of the sur&ce soil, carefully clear and adjust the principal roots, and place a layer 
of new soil in the bottom of tbe pot. This soil should be composed of equal portions of 
loam and leaf mould, well mixed together ; then place the bulb on tbe top, filling up tbe 
sides carefully with more soil, and press the whole gently down. A copious application of 
water should then be given to consolidate tbe soil and refresh the bulbs. After a slight 
syringing, place the planu in a frame which must be kept quite close for a few days, until 
a gentle shower falls, when the lights may bo raised. 

All the healthy plants must be treated in this way until the middle of August, when, if 
the weather is cold and cloudy, the lights must be kept on, and neither water nor shade 
applied to the plants. By this treatment they will rapidly attain maturation, and tbe leaves 
will become dry. At the latter stage the bulbs should be removed from the frames, and 
placed in the pots on the shelves of the stove. 

AmtayBis viUata thrives better in a lower temperature.~-(L. Yah Houm.) 

Pbndknt or Wbbping Trbss. — In all kinds of scenery connected with the garden 
or field, few objects are more pleasing and striking than handsome weeping trees. Whether 
their branches are seen to kiss the lake or murmuring brook, or droop in mourning mien 
over the lonely tomb, their gracefulness and beauty are readily felt and acknowledged. 
In the extended landscape of mountain, stream, and plain, or even on the lawn of more 
circumscribed limits, the general effect of weeping trees, when tastefully distributed, is 
highly picturesque and ornamental. Much skill and taste may be expended in arranging 
and grouping tre^ of upright habit, but no other objects so effectually impart an air of 
completeness or Jinish as the gracefully pendent boughs of the weeping varieties, such as 
the Willow, the Ash, the Elm, and the Birch. 

But beautiful and desirable as weeping trees undoubtedly are, no experiment to increase 
tbe number of varieties has as yet been successful. The vulgar notion that the grafts of 
upright growing kinds assume the pendent habit by merely being inserted in a downward 
position has long been favourably entertained among tbe inexperienced in horticultural 
affairs. But such a notion is, of course, founded in extreme error, since nothing can be 
more at variance with all known facts bearing on vegetable physiology, as well as skilful 
practice. The fact is, in this matter, tbe horticulturist has no resource. Among the 
innumerable expedients incidental to his profession, no one he can employ, no scheme he 
can devise, has yet enabled him to surmount this difficulty. Amidst the profundity of 
learning and the assiduity of research, it must still be admitted, that tbe origin or produc 
tion of weeping trees is regulated and determined entirely by the ordinary laws of chance. 
To the physiologist nothing is more inexplicable ; and, perhaps, nothing among tbe ^ vital 
phenomena ** of vegetation has beeni less studied. 

And yet, notwithstanding the odds against which we have to contend, it is gratifying to 
find that the number of varieties of weeping trees has been considerably increased within 
the last few years, and that the character of those which have been introduced to cultiva- 
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tUm it of oo tdvUl deicriptioii. Were the different varietiei noW kBown to be compiirad 
with each other, it woald, perhaps, be found, that the Ash, the Ehm, and the Willow had 
suffered no depreeiation by the introduction of others which have been later raised. But, 
indeed, a weepiog tree is so graosfnl and beautiful, that it must, when well (prowD, oom^ 
mand admiration, whatever may be the genus to which it owes its parentage. 

It would be ittter^ting and instructive to investigate the degrees of that perpendictdar 
tendency which constitutes a perfect weeping tree. It is scarcely to be denied that theM 
is a wide distinction between those whose strodg shoots turn towards the ground as toon 
as they are a few inches in length, and such aa assume the weepiog form simply by the 
branches being gradually b«it down by their own weight at the extremities. Of tb4 
former, the Oak, the Holly, the Ash, and the Elm, may be cited as examples, while Ui« 
Willow, the Birch, and one or tnfo others, represent the latter. Not that I think that the 
Willow is less a weepiog tree than the Oak ; but in the one case the greater tenuity and 
length of the branches are more likely to be favourable to the droofMog form than their 
robnst Strength in the other. The general effect is the same ; the cause or process by 
which it takes place appears to be different* In support of this view it may be observed^ 
that there are many trees not classed among those baving a weeping habit, whidi, owing to 
the tenuity and length of their Wancbes, are capable of beiug essily trained to assume as 
pendulous a form as the weeping varieties of the Oak, the Elm, or the Willow. I have 
seen a tree of the common Thorn {^CraUsgus Oayacantfta), which, having been trained on 
a single stem seven or eight feet high, and the upper shoots kept short, finally assumed the 
true weepiog Corm, or, at least, a very close approximation to it. Other varieties of the 
same beautiful genus— such as C. Oxyaeantha laciniata, eriocarpa, melanoearpa, Azarola, 
and salicifolia, have all, more or less, a branehing, spreading, or sub-pendent habit i and« 
in many cases, we find their shoots take a positively perpendicular direction. It may be 
observed, that even shoots of the Funebral Cypress only begin to turn downwards oftetf 
they have attained a certain length, as if requiring the force <^ gravitation to give the 
appearance so much admired. Now, in the case of the We^ng Holly, there is a positive 
downward tendency of the shoots, as soon as they are a lew inches long ; while, contrarjr 
to the tenuity we find in those of the Willow and Cypress, they are v^orous and thiek 
enough to grow erect for several feet if it were conformable to their hkhiu 

From this view of the subject I am led to infer that some trees assume the weeping 
form in a great fiieasuie, if not entirely, by the weight of their btanehea, which are toe 
soft and slender to grow upright, while others, from some unknown cause or action of the 
sap, naturally incline downwards, even though vigorous and strong. I should be glad of 
the opinion of others on this subject. P. F. KxiJi, {ChmpcuUon to the Flowtr Garden,) 

Culture of Japan Lilibs in bb]>s in ths opbn ground. — The best time for 
planting is the latter end of February, or very early in March ; but it must be before the 
bulbs show any signs of growth, so that the season will become in great measure a guide 
as to the best time for planting. After choosing the best situation for a bed of these 
lilies, dig out the soil of the intended bed two feet deep. In the bottom of the excava^ 
tion, put a layer of about six inches in thickoess of broken brick rubbish, or any other 
poroua material near at hand ; if the situation is damp, increase the quantity to nine or 
twelve inches ; but if dry, use less. This done, go to the compost-yard, and mix up the 
following iogiedients : — Peat soil — that which you find with plenty of fem>root in it if 
the best, as Liliums are particularly partial to such soil-^two-thirds ; good fibrous loam^ 
one-sixth ; and leaf-soil, one-sixth. Chop the peat and loam up very ronghly, using the 
roughest portion for the bottom, and the finer for the top of the bed. When it is filled 
up to within three Inches of the top, arrange the bulbs over the bed in the following maa^ 
ner : — Place all the strongest bulbs of Z. /. spectosum^ and L, L punetcUum^ to form a 
centre row (supposing the bed to be an elongated one), as they grow Ibe tallest. If the 
bulbs should have two buds or eyes, place them so that the tvo stems produced will range 
in the order of the rows, and not crosswise on the bed ; they should be 9bout a foot 
asunder. If there are any bulbs strong and siegle-eyed, place them in the centre of the 
middle row j or if a roundish bed, they should form a een^ral group, as they usually grow 
taller still. The rows of plants should be nine inches aeuader. Next seleet the strongest 
ungle-eyed bulbs of L, U albuMy and place a row of these on each side of the middle row. 
If you have a sufficient quantity of flowering bulbs of the two fir^named sorts, make A 
second line of them outside the white, mixing themes yott place them ; these two yarieties 
grow to about the same height^ and the bulbs placed in this third row not being so strong 
as those placed in the centre^ will not grow so tall« On the outside place anothev Ime of 
the second-sizo flowering bulbfl of JU L alburn^ which will then form tbc edging. It is 
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important to bear in mind that the very ttrongMt bulbs of aBmm mntt be planted in the 
second row (the first from the centre), or the other varieties in th^ next row outwards 
would grow above them, and give the bed an awkward appesrance. When the bulbs are 
thus ranged satisfactorily over the space put about half-a^pint of white sand about each 
bulb; this tends to keep them healthy, and makes clearer and sounder bulbs for the next 
year. Then fill up with about three inches of the finer parts of the soil, not pressing it 
down. By the end of April, if the season has been favourable, you will find whorls of 
roots near the surface of the soil. When this is found to be the case, they will require 
surface dressing with fine soil of the same kind as that used in forming the bed ; a layer of 
tbree to four inches in thickness at this period will assist them greatly. To allow of this 
addition to the soil, it will be almost necessary to have some neat kind of edging-boards, 
similar to those used for tulip beds. As the plants advance in growth, let them bo tied up 
carefully. — Amicus. 

Himalayan Journals, by Dr. J. D..Hooker.— <' The top of Sincbul is a favourite 
excursion from Oorjiling, being very easy of access, and the path abounding in rare and 
beautiful plants, and passing through magnificent forests of Oak, Magnolia, and Rhode, 
dendron : while the summit, besides embraciug this splendid view of the snowy range over 
the Dorjiltng spur in the foreground, commands also the plains of India, with the courses 
of the Teests, Mahanuddee, Balasun, and Mechi rivers. In the monihs of April and May, 
when the Magnolias and Rhododendrons are in blossom, the goigeous vegetation is, in 
some respects, not to be surpassed by anything in the tropics ; but the offset is much 
marred by the prevailing gloom of the vreather. The white-flowered Magnolia (M. 
excelsa. Wall) forms a predominant tree at 7,000 to 8,000 feci; and in 1848 it bios, 
somed so profusely that the forests on the broad flanks of Sinchul,and other mountains of 
that elevation, appeared as if sprinkled with snow. The purple-flowered kind, again (M. 
Campbelli), hardly occurs below 8,000 feet, and forms an immense but very ugly, black- 
barked, ^ringly.branched tree, leafless in winter, and also during the flovering season, 
when it puts forih from the ends of its branches great rose-purple cup-shaped flowers, 
whose fleshy petals strew the ground. On its branches, and on those of Oaks and Laurels, 
Rhododendron Dalhousis grows epiphytically, a slender shrub, bearing from three to six 
white lemon-scented bells, 4^ inches long and as many broad, at the end of each brsnch. 
In the same woods the scarlet Rhododendron (R. arboreum), is very scarce, and is outvied 
by the great R. argenteum, which grows as a tree, 40 feet high, with magnificent leaves, 
12 to 15 inches long, deep green, wrinkled above and silvery below, while the flowers are 
as large as those of R. Dalhousise, and grow more in a cluster. I know nothing of the. 
kind that exceeds in beauty the flowering branch of R. argenteum, with its wide-spreading . 
foliage and glorious mass of flowers. Oaks, Laurels, Maples, Birch, Chestnut, Hydrangea, 
a species of Fig (which is found on the very summit), and three Chinese and Jspanese 
genera, are the principal features of the forest; the common bushes being Aucuba, 
Skimmia, and the curious Helwingia, which bears little clusters of flowers on the centre of 
the leaf, like ButcherVbroom. In spring, immense broad-leaved Arums spring up, with 
green or purple-striped hoods, that end in taiMike threads, 18 inches long, which lie along 
the ground ; and there are various kinds of Convallaria, Paris Begonia»and other beautiful 
flowering herbs." 

Fuchsia serraTifolia. — This greatly merits a place in the most select collection of 
greenhouse plants, on account of its habit of blooming at mid-winter. Like many other 
valuable plants, I believe it has been nearly thrown out of cultivation, in consequence of 
our ignorance as to its true merits. If grown as a summer plant, like the others of its 
genus, it would be completely useless, producing nothing but a naked stem, with a few 
leaves at the top ; as to flowers, they would be few and far between; but when grown as a 
winter-blooming plant, it will well repay a little extra trouble, and meet with many ad- 
mirers on account of iu beautiful foliage and magnificent flowers. The way I manage it, 
is to grow a plunt well, and then starve it into blooming. In April I take cuttings, which 
soon strike in a slight hotbed, and when struck, they are potted into half-pint pots, and 
returned to the frame, where they continue till they are fairly established, when they are 
removed to a cold frame, where they remain during the summer, beiug repotted and en- 
couraged to grow well until they get into eight-inch pots, in which they are to bloom.. 
When the pots begin to be well filled with roots, they will begin (o show bloom, 
and will be in perfection during November and December. This plant is of so easy, 
management, that the amateur possessed of a small greenhouse may cultivate, it without 
any difficulty, — Midland Florist 

No Placb LIKB Home. — ** Pick out," writes Mr. Wallace, the naturalist, who has 
just spent four years in collecting specimens on the banks of the Amazon — '* Pick out tho 
loveliest Spots where the most gorgeous fLowen of tho tropics expand their glowing petals, 
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and for every Boene of this kind we may find omMivr aU home of equal beaaty, and with 
an equal amount of brilliant colour. Look at a field of buttercups and daisies — a bill 
aide covered with gorse and broom— a mountain rich with purple heather — or forest glade 
azure with a carpet of wild hyacinths, and they will bear cumparison with any scene the 
tropics can produce. I have never seen anything more gloiious than an old Crab tree in 
full blossom ; and the Horse>chesnut, Lilac, and Laburnum will vie with the choicest 
tropical trees and shrubs.'^ 

Horticultural Sooibtt Mbbting, Reobnt - strbet, March 7th. — Messrs^ 
Veitcb exhibited the following plants : — Boronia Drummondi, It forms a neat bush, and 
blooms freely. The flowers are large, of a bright rosy- red. It is a charming plant for 
the greenhouse. Aoaeia Drummondi, Many of our readers know the handsome A. grandis, 
but the one now shown is much superior. The foliage is exceedingly neat, and dwarf 
plants, which are easily kept bushy, bloom very freely. The flowei-s are produced on cylin- 
ders, which are an inch or more long, of a beautiful rich yellow colour. It merits a place 
in every greenhouse. Sarracenia purpurea. Th* flower composed of two round compact 
heads, or little bundles of purplish- brown leaves, elevated on long slender stems that push 
up from among the singular pitcher-like appendages. It is stated that in its native country 
the pitchers are excellent fly-traps, the hairs in the inside pointing downwards, readily 
admit the flies to descend into it, but prevent the possibility of escaping out Messrs. Hen- 
derson, of Pine-apple-piace, sent Frandscea con/erti^ora^ its large blue lilac blossoms are 
very ornamental ; it is one of the best. Conodinium ianthemuin. The plant was a yai'd 
high, and rather more across. It is a good winter blooming plant The flowers are pro- 
duced in terminal Wrge heads, something in the way of the blue Ageraium. Bilbergia 
iridifwa, A Pine*apple looking plant. Its neat flowers, almost hidden amongst the bril- 
liant scarlet braiets, are strikingly pretty. Brachysema acuminata. A pretty plant for 
coiling round a wire frame ; the flowers are of a rich crimson scarlet ^caeta longifdia. 
Its long, very narrow leaves, and the profusion of yellow blossoms render it a pretty plant. 
Its habit is to grow very tall, but it is readily kept low, and formed into a bush by stop- 
ping, in which form it blooms very freely. The following were sent fi*om the garden of 
the Society : — Epacria ardentisnma. Flowers a fine crimson red, tube an inch long. 
Epacris Ihteaia. Light pink. Berheris DarmnnU. A hardy bushy plant that blooms in 
vast profusion. It had been kept in a pit-frame. The plant does well in the greenhoueey 
and its mass of rich orange yellow blossoms render it exceedingly ornamental. It makes 
a fine winter and spring blooming plant for the greenhouse, or dwelling- room window. 
Aoada Uneata. A neat plant with pine-like foliage an inch long. It is a profuse bloomer, 
and its numerous rich, bright yellow, globe-shaped blossoms, are very showy. The plant is 
readily formed to a neat bush, and ought to be in every greenhouse. PuUenaa retusa. A 
shrub with pea-like yellow flowers. Diefytra speUabUU, This very neat flowering plant 
has an interesting and handsome appearance, and is admired by all who see it 

•There should be plants of it in every greenhouse and dwelling-room window. It is easy 
to grow, can be procured at a low price, and as readily propagated as the Dahlias are. One 
or more ought to be in every flower-garden, as it is perfectly hardy, only requires to have a 
bell or hand-glass over the crown of it during winter to guard it from excess of wet We 
have seen out-door plants each four feet high, and as much acioss, in profuse bbom near 
London. 

At the meeting on February 21st, the following were exhibited. From Mr. Atkins, of 
Pains wick, near Gloucester, a number of most beautiful seedling Cyclamens. That gen- 
deman has for many years been an ardent admirer and cultivator of this pretty, neat, 
flowering genuji, and has been rewarded for his attempts to obtain improved varieties by the 
lovely ones which appeared on this occasion. One pot of one of bis new kinds, named 
C Atkutaonii^ had 254 expanded flowers, of a French white with a rose dye. There had 
been many gone out of bloom, and others were springing forth. The appearance was % 
mass of bloom, about a foot across, and each flower standing erect, about five to six inches 
high, producing a most charming effect 

Fancv Pblargoniums. — This handsome class generally bloom early. The first week 
in April I select the forwardest and place them in gentle warmth ; also give liquid manure 
every third watering, which brings out the blossomft boldly and freely ; it also oontributei 
to brighten Uie colours of the flowers, and they continue much longer in bloom than 
similar plants do which have not liquid manure. At this time, too, I cut off the ends of 
the shoots of a portion of the plants to pi event them blooming now, and to induce them to 
push/re«& ehoote^ which, being later, will produce a fine bloom in Autumn, or even up to 
Christmas. Cuttings, too, now struck, potted, and duly treated afterwards, will form 
winter blooming stoek.— .<! Six Tear^ Manager of a Collection of above 10,000 j^miti cf 
tUe dan. Ttondon. 
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" TVIicn ajipie-irciM in l>lo>u^(>ni ui\ 
And chf'rntA ofn !^ilk{?n wJiitt; 
Ami liftff.i-iipa deck Uie mc^dowi fiiir, 
And fiiijfiyditft In brauka dplljjht ; 

And purple moleta scent the grouod, 
And lUac 'gins to show her bloom, — 
We then may say that May is come.'' 

** God might have made enough, enough 
For every want of ours ; 
For luxury, mediHne, and toil, 
And yet iiave made no flowers. 

** Our outward life requires them not ; 
Then wherefore had they birth ? 
To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth ; 

" To comfort man, to whisper hope 
Whene'er his fiiith is dim ; 
For * whoso careth for the flowers, 
Will care much more for him.' " 
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CERATOSTEMA LONGIFLORUM (Synonjin, C. grandiflo- 
rum), N. 0. Vacciniea, Section Ericacea. 

Mr. Lobb discovered this very handsome flowering^ evergreen shrub 
on the Andes Mountains of Peru, at an elevation of 12,000 feet. We 
saw it in bloom last summer, in the cool greenhouse at Messrs. Yeitch's 
nursery, King's-road, Chelsea. It forms a neat bushy shrub {now 
two feet and a half high, and as much across), and blooms freely. It 
has been considered a half-hardy plant, but from its appearance, and 
in its native habitat, growing in such an elevated situation, it will 
very likely prove hardy in this country, at least as hardy as the 
MUraria coccinea. It is a valuable acquisition, and merits a place in 
every floral collection of plants. 
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NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Gbntiana Fortuni. — This handsome species is a native of Northern 
China, from whence it was sent by Mr. Fortune to Messrs. Standish 
and Noble, of Bagsbot Nursery, where it bloomed last year. It 
belongs to tbe same section of Gentiana as the. G, septemjida and 
G. Pneumonanthe, viz., having several erect stems bearing tbe flowers 
in terminal glomerate beads. The present new species is more robust, 
and rises higher than eitber of the two above named; the flowers 
too are larger. Each principal stem bears from six to eight blossoms, 
and an individual flower is two inches long, and the flve-divided limb 
(front of the flower) is an inch and a half across. * The limb, as well 
as inside of the tube, is of an intense deep blue, spotted with white. 
The outside of tbe flower is yellowish-green. It is supposed to be 
quite hardy. It merits a place in every flower-garden. (Figured in 
Bot. Mag,y 4776.) 

Heintzia tiorina. Spotted-flowered. N, O. Gesneriaceae. — It 
is a coarsish robust Besleria-like plant, a native of the Caraccus. The 
leaves are large, similar to those of a Gloxinia. The stems rise from 
two to five feet high. The flowers proceed, singly, from the axils of 
the leaves, and are nearly erect, funnel-shaped ; calyx large, of a pale 
yellow-green, tinged with red ; corolla funnel-shaped, an inch and a 
half long, white, and the limb (front of blossom) is an inch across, 
divided into five lobes, white, beautifully spotted with purple. It 
bloomed last winter^ in the ntor€ in the Royal Gardens at Kew. 
(Figured in BoL Mag., 4774.) , 

PiTCAiRNiA LONOiFOLiA, N. O. BromeliacesB. — This pretty fiowering 
pine-apple like plant was sent by Mr. Nation from Lima, in Peru, 
to the Royal Gardens at Kew in 1852, and bloomed in the stqve in 
1853. The plant has a clear stem or trunk, nearly a foot long, and 
upon its summit the spreading tuft of long leathery leaves (sometimes 
four feet long) are produced. The flowers are borne in a panieled 
raceme^ forty or more blossoms in each. The corolla, of three petals^ 
forms an apparent tube, two inches long, of a bright-red colour. It is 
a very interesting and pretty flowering plant. (Figured in Bot, Mag., 
4775.) 

Pkunus sinensis, flohe alqo pleno. This is a, vuluahle aggui- 
sition, a Plum having blossoms that are double, white, and each flower 
being from one to two inches across, having a long footsUlk. It 
rivals the Pyrus Japonica, and in contrast produces a charming ^flect, 
Mr. Fortune discovered it in China in 1852, and transmitted it tP 
England. It ought to be in every shrub border. 

FycHsiA SoyvEwiR db la Reine. — Mr. Coene, of Gendbrpgge, 
exhibited tbe plant at the^Florale de la Society d'Hort^icuUure de Ga;id, 
in 1853. The tube of ^he blossom is an i^)ch long, of a bright i^osy- 
purple, and the sepals are white and gre^n. The CQrolla is of a 
similar colour to the tube. It blooms freely, and the blosson^s have 
a strong likeness tp those of F. cordata. 

Begonia fuchsioides alba. It is a more vigorou^i^ plaot than J^. 
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fuchsioides, and the foliage of a lighter green. The bloisoms of the 
latter do not open fully, but those of B, f. alba expand quite flat. 
They are too of good substance, pure while, with a very striking rich 
yellow centre, and each flower is an inch across. . It is very neat and 
pretty, well meriting a place in every collection. 

Medinella maonifica. There is a most noble specimen of this 
superb, large, hot-house plant in bloom at the nursery of Mr. Yeitch, 
King*s-road, Chelsea* It has upwards of thirty of its large panicled 
racemes of singular-formed flowers, which have a very striking appear- 
ance. It will, most likely, be shown at the Horticultural Society's 
Exhibition in May. 

Rhododendron jasminiflorum. In the greenhouse at the above 
nursery, we saw a fine bush in bloom. The flowers are borne in some- 
what drooping clusters of about twenty in each. They are of a pure 
waxy-white, the tube-formed blossoms two inches and a half long, 
with a spreading limb (end of blossom), half an inch across. It is 
very pretty. 

Dura NT A Bauhmkra. A bushy shrub, having foliage, in form 
very like that of the Althaeas ; but the leaves are beautifully varie- 
gated with green and yellow. It is grown in the stove, and has an 
ornamental appearance. 

Gesneria Donkaleria. a robust plant. The leaves are nearly 
heart-shaped, eight inches across, green, tinged with purple and red. 
The flowers are produced in terminal heads ; and plants about nine 
inches high bloomed freely. Each blossom is about two inches long, 
in the form of one of the scarlet-blossomed Pentstemon ; they are of 
a rosy-red colour, very neat and pretty. 

Aphelandra Roi Leopold. A stove plant, having very large 
leaves, almost the size of Canna indica, a deep shining green with 
white veins, having a beautiful netted appearance. It also blooms 
freely, and the flowers, of a citron-yellow colour, are very pretty. It 
was originally discovered in the woo4s of Rio de Janeiro, and is 
offered for sale by Mr. Van Houtte. It is very ornamental even with- 
out flowers. 

Impatiens Jerdoni^e. Mrs. Jerdon's Balsam. Mr. M*Ivor sent 
this interesting species from the East Indies to the Royal Gardens at 
Kew, where it bloomed in the greenhouse. We recently saw a plant 
of it in bloom in the stove in Mr. Yeitch *s, and in strong heat the 
colours are much finer than in the greenhouse. The stems of the plant 
are jointed, similar to those ot Cacalia articulator and at intervals 
throw out roots. The stems rise from six to ten inches high, fleshy, 
tinged with purple. The leaves are only upon the upper part of the 
gouty stems, oval. The flowers are produced at the ends of the shoots, 
six to eight in each cluster. The flower-stalks are red, each bearing a 
. single blossom. Sepals green ; side ones bright yellow ; the lower 
portion of the flower, usually termed the sack or pouch, is, in the 
stove, a bright red, and, in contrast with the yellow top, has a pretty 
appearance. It does not appear to be a profuse bloomer. 

iEscHYNANTHus MiNiATUs. In the stov«t at Mr. Veitcb's nursery, 

K 2 
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King's-road, we saw this neat and pretty flowering species. The plant 
was erect, about a foot high, having several stems, and each terminat- 
ing in a short spike of flowers. A single blossom is an inch and a 
half long, cylindrical-tube shaped with the limb (end of blossom), an 
inch across, and of a rich blood-colour. It is exceedingly -neat and 
handsome. 

Azalea dilecta. In the greenhouse we saw this very handsome 
seedling in flne bloom. The flowers are large, form and substance 
very good. The ground colour is of a salmon-pink, and the upper 
segments having each a deep purple stain, or blotch. The entire 
flower has a very clear white edging^ about a quarter of an inch broad. 
It is a very handsome variety, well meriting a place in every 
collection. 

Fuchsias. We saw a number of standard plants, each having a 
clear stem from two to four feet high, with uniform heads. These, 
when in bloom, will have a pretty appearance. 

Aphslandra Porteana. Another flne stove plant, the leaves of 
a rich green with metallic silvery -white veins ; very pretty. The fine 
terminal heads of flowers are of a beautiful orange ; both corolla and 
bracts being alike in colour. Mr. Van Houtte possesses the plants. 
By judicious cultivation at successive periods, all the flne plants of 
this genus may be had in bloom at any time of the year ; they are 
valuable for winter bloom. 

Showy flowering Plants, now in bloom in the Royal Gardens at Kew. 

Stove. Gloxinia discolor, light blue, with a dark purple front, and 
a broad stripe of white inside the blossom ; very neat. 

FuooNiA PAPILLOSA. In all respects has the appearance of a Bego- 
nia. Grows erect, and the blossoms (in panicles) white, tuiged with 
green ; pretty. 

£r ANTHEMUM ALBiFLORUM. It is a Stiff bushy plant. The flowers 
are produced in spikes, flve petalled, of a pure white ; pretty. Cypri- 
pedium barbatum, in flne bloom, very petty. 

Greenhouse. Indigqfera gracilis; a dwarf bush, foliage pinnate, 
neat. Flowers of a rosy«purple, pea formed, in profusion. 

PuUcenea polygalifolia, A neat bushy plant. Flowers pea-formed, 
a bright golden yellow, each half an inch across, in profusion ; very 
handsome. 

PiiUiBnea Junipera. A neat plant with heath-like foliage. Flowers 
deep yellow with a red keel ; pretty. 

Indigofera Ausiralis, Neat pinnate foliage, flowers a rosy-red, 
pretty. 

Podolobium trilobahtm. Neat holly-like foliage, aYid forms a pretty 
bush. Flowers, pea-formed, yellow with red keel ; very pretty. 

Loddigesa oxalidifolia. A neat bush, with, oxalis-like foliage. 
Flowers pea- shaped, flesh coloured, in profusion. 

Ooodia pubescens. A neat bush with pretty small foliage. Flowers 
pea-like, half an inch across, bright yellow with a dark eye; in profu- 
sion, and very pretty. 
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Boronia tetrandria. A neat bushy plant, foliage pinnate. Flowers 
in long spikes, flesh coloured. 

B. maerophtflla, A neat bush, flowers white, tinged with lilac, in 
profusion ; very pretty. 

B, erenulaia. Neat bush, small leaves ; flowers of a rich rosy red, 
each half an inch across ; pretty. 

B, fragrans. A neat bush, flowers a deep pink, each half an inch 
across. 

B. uniflora. A neat bush, foliage pinnate. Flowers a deep pink, 
in great profusion ; very pretty. 

Chorozema maerophylla, A neat bush, leaves medium-sized. Flowers 
rich orange, with a deep red keel that is divided into two spreading 
parts ; very pretty. 

PvUcenia hihha. A neat bush, with small foliage. Flowers pea- 
like, half an inch across, a deep yellow with red eye, in vast profusion ; 
very pretty. 

Comaclimum aurantiacum. The plant is eighteen inches high, neat 
ash-like leaves. The flowers are in form very similar to those of a 
large zinnia of the richest deep orange colour ; very pretty. 

Mitraria coccinea, A fine plant ; its large, exceedingly handsome 
scarlet pendant flowers being the adtniration of all who see it. 

Boronia MoUna. A neat bushy plant. Flowers borne in long 
spikes, each blossom half an inch across, rosy-lilac, "with a striking 
yellow centre of anthers. Very pretty. 

DetUzia gracilis. These neat bushy plants, in most profuse bloom, 
with its large racemes of pure white flowers, render it one of the most 
charming. It ought to be in every greenhouse or sitting-room 
window. 

Chorozema elegans. A neat bushy plant, which blooms in vast pro- 
fusion. The flowers are of a rich orange colour, with a light yellow 
eye, and a rose-coloured keel. It is very handsome. 

Begonia miniata. It has the habit of B.fuehtioides, but the flowers 
are of a flne or§inge colour. It is a handsome stove plant, and ought 
to be in every one. 

Gloxinea maerophylla variegata. The leaves are large, eight inches 
long by six broad, of a velvety shaded green, with striking white 
veins ; very handsome. The flowers are a light blue, with a white 
stripe down the inside. 

Azalea alba-major. Flower large, fine form, good substance, white, 
with some of its blossoms having a purple stripe. A profuse 
bloomer. 

Azalea Perry ana. Flowers a fine orange-red, produced in vast pro- 
fusion ; very showy. 

Azalea sientis. The flowers of a rich yellow ; very pretty. 

Chorozema Lawreneiana. Folii^e hoily-like, and the flowers of a 
copper and yellow, with purple keel ; pretty. 
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As these are such favourites, we feel inclined to offer a few remarks on 
the winter culture of them, helieving that any ohseryations connected 
with these plants will he acceptahle, although we are already aware 
that much has been said and written upon this subject, and in a way, 
too, highly creditable to the writers ; and though we by no means wish 
to insinuate that the following method of forcing roses in winter is 
new, yet the particulars of the same may prove subservient to some of 
your readers. As there are several points to be considered in Rose- 
forcing, we will notice them separately ; viz., compost, watering, drain^ 
age, temperature, ^c. 

' First. Compost. — Roses, under nearly all circumstances, like a rich 
soil ; but this is not a suflScient elucidation, because soils may 
possess too nutritive properties; and, again, the nutriment contained 
in the soil may be of a character not only differing from the require- 
ments of the plant, but extremely pernicious to the health of the same. 
The kind of soil, or rather compost, which the Rose delights in is 
decomposed turf, such as has been taken from a pasture field, and 
allowed to remain perhaps two years in a heap ; to this add a little 
thoroughly decomposed dung, — that from an old hot-bed would per- 
haps be preferable. The first- mentioned material, however, cannot 
always be had ; therefore we would suggest that anything next to it, 
of a fibrous nature, provided it be not peat, strongly act as a suhsti- 
tute. It is the practice with some who force- Roses in winter, to sift 
the soil. This we most decidedly condemn, for reasons which will be 
shown hereafter. 

The next point is watbrino, to which, with these plants, we cannot 
give too' much attention. Roses in winter are particularly subject to 
the greatest of pests, mildew. Mildew, however,, is not always attri- 
butable to injudicious applications of water, although too often so ; but 
from a deficiency in the drainage, and a close stagnant atmosphere, we 
sometimes see the whole three combine, when mildew is, as a matter 
of course, inevitable. But any of these three is alone sufficient to 
produce mildew, without any co-operation. When water is required, 
give it liberally, so as to dispense with that bad practice of dribbling, 
or just wetting, the surface, while the remainder of the ball remains 
dry. 

Drainage is a very important point in the cultivation of all plants, 
but more, particularly so in what is termed pot-culture, or the cultiva- 
tion of plants in pots. We drain our pots for Roses as follows : — A 
piece of pot that will jqst fit the bottom goes first, then a layer of 
smaller pieces ; at the top of these, again, are about three pieces of 
turf, these being large enough to cover the broken pieces of pots. 
This will be .found sufiicient to carry away quickly any water that may 
be administered to the plant. Jn awjditipn to this, the compost is very 
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open, being, as -we should have said before, lumps instead of the dusty 
material too often made use of. 

Temperature. — Plants of any kind suffer or lose a great amount 
of their strength and beauty by being subjected suddenly to a high 
temperature, and at any time if the same is stronger than the nature of 
the plant requires. 

Being provided with the requisite number of plants, the next point 
for our consideration is the time of starting, and the amount of heat 
necessary to start or break them. Although the time of introducing 
them to heat must be determined by the time they are wished to 
flower, yet suppose we introduce some of them in November, care 
roust be taken to break them by degrees, and water be supplied care- 
fully. The temperature of the house to which they are first introduced 
should, as we recommend, be about 45° to 50^. This will be found 
sufficient to break them ; and if not required early, will be adequate 
for their further development As soon as they have formed their 
iioweT-buds, clear liquid manure may be given with safety ; for at tliis 
time the pots ^11, or should be« full ^f roots, therefore rendering the 
application of extra stimulants less dangerous. 

When they have done flowering, and the season has advanced as far 
as the end of April or the beginning Of May, we turn them out of 
doors, giving them water if required, and lay them on their sides, on 
coal-ashes. The situation should be a sheltered one, and where they 
will not be exposed to the full power of tlie sun's rays. 



SOME OBSERVATIONS UPON THE SLEEP OP PLANTS, 

AND AN ACCOUNT OP THAT FACULTY WHICH LINN^UB CALLS 

VIGILIJE FLORUM, 
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READ BEFORE THE ROYAL SOCIETY, JANUARY J^6, 1758. 

Communicated by Mr. Richard PuUney. 

KXTRACTKD BY MR. JAMBS SMITH, BBLLB YUB VILLA, NBAH LIVBRPOOL. 

Everything connected with what are usually denominated fiowering 
plants is higKly inlerestingi and, to a careful observer, full of instruc- 
tion ; and perhaps in none is it more so than in the Sleep of Plants. 
Recently meeting with the following remarks upon that natviral jpecu- 
liarity, I hasten to forward them for insertion in the May Number of 
the Cabinet, as during that month many of the flowers described 
therein will be in bloom, and others in the successive months of the 
season ; it will thus afford opportunities to ipany readers hereof to see 
the truthfulness of the statements, in the certain and regular process 
which the various plants display, at tjie times and periods mentioned. 
It may also suggest to some observant admirers of plants, to ascertain 
what other plants than herein described come under their notice, 
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possessing similar properties, and we may hope to have additional 
particulars in future Numbers of this Magazine. 

Acosta.and Prosper Alpinus, who both wrote near the conclusion of 
the sixteenth century, are, I believe, the first who recorded that 
nocturnal change in the leaves of plants, which has since been called 
somnus. It is an observation, indeed, as old as Pliny's time, that the 
leaves of Trefoil assume an erect situation upon the coming of storms. 
The same is observable of our Wood Sorrel ; and Linnseus adds^ of 
almost all plants with decimated stamina. In the Trifolium pratense- 
album, or common white-flowered meadow trefoil, it is so obvious, 
that the common people in Sweden remark it, and prognosticate the 
coming of tempests and rain from it. 

The examples of sleeping plants instanced by Alpinus are but few. 
That author says that it was common to several Egyptian species, but 
specifies only the Acaciae, Abrus, Absus, Sesban, and the Tamarind- 
tree. Cornutus some time afterwards remarked this property in the 
Pseudo-Acacia Americana. From that time it has remained almost 
unnoticed till Linnaeus,' ever attentive to Nature's works, discovered 
that the same affair was trans'acted in many other plants ; and his 
observations have furnished us with numerous and obvious examples 
thereof. Mr. Miller mentions it in the " Medicago Arborea," Lin. 
Sp. pi. 778 ; and we may add to the list two other common plants 
not mentioned by Linnaeus : these are, the Phaseolus vulgaris, com- 
mon Kidney bean, and the Trifolium pratense purpuream majus or 
Clover grass ; in both which this nocturnal change is remarkably dis- 
played. Doubtless the same property exists in numberless other 
species ; and future observation will very probably confirm Dr. Hill's 
sentiment, that ** no plant or tree is wholly unaffected by it" 

It is now more than twenty years since Linnaeus first attended to 
this quality in plants. In his ** Flora Lapponica," when speaking of 
the Trifolium pratense album, as above mentioned, he remarks that 
the leaves of the Mimosa, Cassia, Bauhinia, Parkinsonia, Guilandina, 
and others in affinity with them, were subject to this change in the 
night-time : and he had then carried his observations so far, as to find 
that heat and cold were not the cause of this quality : since they were 
alike influenced by it when placed in stoves, where the temperature of 
the air was always the same. 

The merit of reviewing this subject is therefore due to the illustrious 
Swede, and the naturalist is greatly indebted to him for so far extend- 
ing his observations thereon. The revival of the subject has led the 
way to an explanation of its cause. This Linnaeus had left untouched. 
The honour of this discovery is due to our countryman. Dr. Hill, and 
his ingenious and elegant explanation of it demands applause. Every 
acquisition of knowledge in this way should be steadily pursued. The 
economy of Nature is ever worthy of our regard, and every step gained 
in the investigation of her principles may lead the way to great, though 
at present latent usefulness. 

- The subject of Somnus plantarum cannot but be highly entertaining 
to the lovers of^ natural knowledge ; and snch, I apprehend, cannot be 
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less entertained with that faculty which Linnseus calls Vigiliss florum, 
of which we shall give a hrief account. 

Previous to our explanation of this affair, it is proper to observe, 
that the flowers of most plants after they are once opened, continue so 
night and day, until they drop off, or die away. Several others, which 
shut in the night-time, open in the morning, either sooner or later, 
according to their respective situation in the sun or shade, or as they 
are influenced by the manifest changes of the atmosphere. There are, 
however, another class of flowers which make the subject of these 
observations observe a more constant and uniform law in this par« 
ticular. These open and shut duly and constantly at certain and 
determinate hours, exclusive of any manifest changes in the atmo- 
sphere ; and this with so little variation in point of time, as to render 
the phenomenon well worth the observation of all whose taste leads 
them this way. 

This faculty in the flowers of plants is not altogether a new dis- 
covery ; but we are indebted to the same hand for additional observa- 
tions upon this head likewise. It is so manifest in one of our common 
English plants, the' Tragopogon luteum, that our country^people long 
since called it, **John gaio bed at noon" Linnseus's observations have 
since extended to near fifty species, which are subject to this law. 
What we find principally upon this subject is in the " Philosophia 
Botanica," p. 273. We will enumerate these plants, and mention the 
time when the flowers open and shut, that those who have opportunity 
and inclination may gratify themselves, and probably at the same time 
extend this branch of botanic knowledge still further. 

It is proper to observe, that as these observations were made by 
Linnaeus, in the academical garden at Upsal, whoever repeats them in 
this country will very probably find that the difference of climate will 
occasion a variation in point of time ; at least this will obtain in some 
species, as our own observations have taught us ; in others, the time 
has corresponded very exactly with the account he has given us. ^ 

Whether this faculty has any connection with the great article of 
fecundation in the economy of flowers, I cannot determine; in the 
meantime, it is not improbable. Future and repeated observations 
and well adapted experiments will tend to illustrate this matter, and it 
may lead the way to a full explanation of the cause. 

1. AnagaUis flore Phosnicei^ (AnagaXiis arvensis). — The male Pim- 
pemeL — The flowers of this plant open about eight o'clock in the 
morning, and never close till past noon. This plant is common in 
kitchen gardens and in corn-fields, and flowers in June, and continues 
in flower three months. 

2. Anagallia ccerulea (Syn., A. monelli).— Blue-flowered Pimpernel, 
with narrow leaves. The flowers of this plant observe nearly the same 
time in opening and shutting as the foregoing. 

3. Convolvulus peregrinus (Syn.,C. tri-colour). — Little blue Convol- 
vulus or Bindweed. — ^This opens its flowers between the hours of flvc 
and six in the morning, and shuts them in the afternoon. 

4. Phalangium parvo flore ramomm. Branched Spider wort, with a 
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small flower. — These o|)en aboat seven in the morning, and close 
between the hours of three and fonr in the afternoon. 

5. LHiumritbrum (8yn., Hemerociillis fdlvas). — The Day Lily. — 
The flowers open about five in th^ morning, and shut at seven or eight 
in the erehittg. 

6. Ptantago aqnatka minor (Syn., Alisraa i-anunculoides). — The 
lesser water Plantain. — During its flowering- time only opens iu flowers 
each day about nooii. 

7. CaryophyUus Sylvestris prolifera (Syn., Diahthus prolifera). — 
Proliferous Pink. — The flowers expand about eight in the niorning, 
and close agaiti about one in the afternoon. 

8. Spergula purpurea (Syn., Arenaria rubra). — Purple Spurrey. — 
These ejcpaiid between nine and ten in the morning, and close between 
two and three iri the afternoon. This little plant is oomihon among 
the com in sandy soil, and flowers in June. 

d. Portulacea latifolia sativa (Syn., Portulacca oleracea). — Common 
Purslain.— Opens its flowers about nine or ten in the mpmiiig, and 
closes them again in about an hoar's time. 

"*" 10. Fieoides AJricana (Syn., Mesembryanthemom chrystallinum). — 
Diamond Fieoides, or Ice plant. — The flowers of this plant open at 
nine or ten, and close at three or four in the afternoon. 

11. Fieoides Afrieana harhatum (Syn., Meserabryanthemum barba- 
tum). — The flowers expand at seven or eight in the morning, and close 
about two in the afternoon. 

12. Fieoides Neapolitana (Syn., Mesembryanthemum nodiflonim). 
The flowers of this plant open at ten or eleven in the morning, and 
close at three in the afternoon. 

13. Mesembryanthemum linguiforme, — Fieoides, with a tongue- 
shaped leaf. — These open at seven or eight in the morning, and are 
closed about three in the afternoon. 

14. Nymphtsa Alba, — White Water Lily. — This plant grows in 
rivers, ponds, and ditches, and the flowers lie upon the surface of the 
water. At their time of expansion, which is about seven in the mohi- 
ing, the stalk is erected, and the flower more elevated above the sur- 
face. In this situation it continues till about four in the afternoon, 
when the flower sinks to the surface of the water, and doses again. 

15. Papaver erraHcum nudicaule. — Wild Poppy, with a naked stalk, 
and a yellow, sweet-smelling flower. It open« at Ave in the morning, 
and closes at seven in the evening. 

1^. Alyssoides incanum (Syn., Alyssum sinua turn). — Hoary Mad- 
wort, with sinuate leaves. — The flowers of this plant expand between 
the hours of six and eight in the morning, and close at foiir iri the 
afternoon. 

17. Abuiilon repens (Syn., Mal?a Caroliniana). — Creeping Indian 
Mallow, with leaves like the Vervain mallow, and a flesh-coloured 
flower. These open at nine or ten in the morning, and close at one in 
the afternoon. 

18. Tragopogon luteum (Syn., T. pratense). — Yellow Groat's-beard, 
or Go to bed at Noon. — The latter of these names was given to thin 
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plant long since, on account of this remarkable property. The flowers 
open in general about three or four O'clock, and dose again about nine 
or ten in the morning. These flowers will perform their vigilkB, if set in 
a phial of water within doors, for several mornings successively ; and 
I have sometimes observed them to be quite closed from their utmost 
state of expansion in less than a quarter of an hour. It flowers in June. 

19. Tragopogon gramineui (Syn., T. hybridium). — Rose-coloured 
OoatVbeard. — These open between Ave and six in the morning, and 
close about eleven. 

20. Sonchus iingitanus (Syn., Scorzonera tingitana). — African Sow- 
thistle, with a poppy leaf.— This plant opens its flowers between 
four and six in the morning, and closes them again in about three 
hours. 

21. Sonchus repem (Syn., S. arvensis). — Tree Sowthistle. — These 
flowers expand about six or seven, and close between eleven and 
twelve in the forenoon. This is common in corn-fields, and flowers in 
June, July, and August. 

22. Sonchus Icevis (Syn., S. oleraceus). — Smooth or upright Sow- 
thistle, or Hare's Lettuce.— These open about five in the morning, and 
close again at eleven or twelve. 

23. Sonchus caruleus (Syn., S. Alpinus). — Blue-flowered mountain 
Sowthistle. — These open about seven, and close about noon. 

24. Sonchus tricubitans (Syn., S. palustris). — The greatest marsh- 
tree Sowthistle. — It expands its flowers about six or seven, and closes 
them about two in the afternoon , 

25. Lactuca sativa. — Garden Lettuce.— Opens its flowers about 
seven, and closes them about ten in the forenoon 1 

26. Dens leonis (Syn., Leontodon taraxicum). — Dandelion. — It 
expands at five or six, and closes at eight or nine in the forenoon. 
This flowers early in the spring and again in the autumn. 

27. Dens leonis hirsutus (Syn., Leontodon hispidum). ' Rough 
Dandelion, or Dandelion Hawkweed. — This plant opens its flower 
about four in the morning, and keeps expanded till three in the after- 
noon ; flowering in May. 

28. Hieracium minus (Syn., Leontodon autumn ale).— Hawkweed or 
Yellow Devil's-bit. — The flowers open about seven, and keep in an 
expanded state till about three in the afternoon. It flowers in July 
and Au(!:ust. 

29. Pilosella repens (Syn., Hieracium pilosella). — Common creeping 
Mouse-ear. — Opens about eight in the morning, and closes about two 
in the afternoon. Very common on dry pastures, flowering in June 
and Jul}'. 

30. Hieracium wit*rorttm.-=— Golden Langwort. — The flowers of this 
expand about six or seven, and close about two in the afternoon, upon 
old walls ; flowering in June and July. 

31. Hieracium angustifolium' (Syn., H. umbellatum). — Narrow- 
leaved bushy Hawkweed. — The flowers of this species expand about 
six in the morning, and remain open tiWflve in the afternoon. 

32. Hieracium latifolium (Syn., H. sabandum). — Broad-leaved, 
bushy Hawkweed: These flowers are in then: expanded stote from 
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about seyen in the morning till about one or two in the afternoon. In 
woods, flowering in June and July. 

33. Hieracium^ montanum (Syn., H. paludosum). — Succory-leaved 
Hawkweed.— The flowers expand about six in the morning, and close 
about five in the afternoon. 

34. Hieracium luteum glabrum (Syn., Crepis tectorum). — Smooth 
succory Hawkweed. — The flowers of this plant expand about four in 
the morning, and close about noon. 

35. Hieracium Alpinum. — Mountain Hawkweed. — These open 
about five or six, and close at eleven in the forenoon. 

36. Hieracium dentis-leonis (Syn., Crepis rubra). — Hawkweed of 
Apulia, with flesh-coloured flower. — The flowers remain in their ex- 
panded state firom six or seven in the morning, till one or two in the 
afternoon. 

37. Hieracium ectriodes (Syn., Picrisechioides) . — On banks, about 
hedges, and about the borders of fields, flowering in August. These 
expand about four or five in the morning, and never close before noon ; 
sometimes they remain open till nine at night. 

38. Hieracium Alpinum latifolium (Syn., Hypochaeris maculata).^ 
Broad-leaved Hungarian Hawkweed. — These flowers are in their 
vigilating state from six in the morning till four in the afternoon. 

39. Hieracium ramosum (Syn., Hypochaeris Achyrophorus). — This 
plant opens its flowers about seven or eight in the morning, and closes 
them about two in the afternoon. 

40. Hieracium minus dentis leonis (Syn., Hypochseris glabra). — 
These expand about nine in the mornipg, and close about twelve or 
one o'clock. 

41. Hieracium falcaium altemum, — The flowers open at five or six, 
and close between the hours of ten and one. 

42. Hedypnois annua (Syn., Hyoseris Hedypnois^. — The flowers 
open at seven or eight, and close agaiu at two in the afternoon. 

43. Hieracium montanum (Syn., Lapsana chondrilloides.) — Moun- 
tain Hawkweed. — -The flowers are in their expanded or vigilating state 
from five or six in the morning till about ten. 

44. Cichoreum Sylvesire {Syn,t Cichoreum Intybus. — Wild Succory. 
— On the borders of fields, flowering in August and September. The 
flowers open about eight in the forenoon, and keep expanded till about 
four in the afternoon. 

45. Calendula arvensis (Syn., C. officinalis). — Wild Marigold. — 
The flowers expand from nine in the morning till three in the after- 
noon. 

46. Calendula foliis dentatis (Syn., C. pluviaiis). — Marigold, with 
cut leaves. — The flowers expand from seven in the morning till three 
or four in the afternoon. Linnaeus observes of this plant, that if its 
flowers do not expand about the usual time in the morning, it will 
almost assuredly rain that day; with this restriction indeed, that the 
plant is not aflected by thunder showers. 

47. Sonchus pedunculis squamatis (Syn., Lactuca salicifolia). — Of 
this plant it is remarked, that whenever the flowers are in the expanded 
state in the night-time, the following day generally proves rainy. 
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CHBSHIIIE. 

LoBBLiA GRACILIS. Tbis 18 a Very pretty and particularly useful 
plant, both in summer and winter. It is admirably adapted for the 
edgings of beds, but certainly not cultivated so generally as it 
deserves. It has been sufficiently long in this country to have become 
perfectly well -known, having been introduced since about the year 
1801. The flowers of this plant, we must admits are. small, yet the 
quantity (as it is a free flowerer) amply compensate for their diminu- 
tiveness. . It thrives well in a mixture of sandy peat and leaf mould. 
To flower this in winter involves a trifling amount of labour or atten- 
tion. This, added to other recommendations, would appear sufficient 
to raise it high in the estimation of all .lovers of flowers ; yet, strange 
as it does undoubtedly appear, it is, comparatively speaking, greatly 
neglected. The mode of raising and preparing this plant for winter is 
with us as follows : — In Bprihg, the seeds aire sown in pairs, the com- 
post being as above ; they are put into some moderate hot-bed, where 
they remain until the plants have attained a height of about two 
inches, when they are put singly into flve-inch pots, then plunged in 
some border to remain over summer, when it will be advisable to shift 
each plant into a larger-sized pot, or one just sufficient to inclose the 
whole of the roots ; then shaded, until the plant or plants survive the 
disturbance contingent upon their removal; after which they are 
removed to the house prepared for their reception, and in which it is 
supposed they will exhibit their beautiful blue flowers. This, like 
other plants at this season, must be judiciously supplied with water ; 
this however may appear superfluous, having noticed the necessity of 
carefully watering before ; but we are so perfectly aware of the perni- 
cious influence of too copious applications of water, that we hope our 
recapitulation may be pardoned. 

CupHEA PLATYCBNTRA, Cuphea^ from KuphoSy curved, form of cap- 
sule. This plant is too well known to require us to enter into the 
minutise of the thing ; we shall therefore confine ourselves to a few 
remarks relative to its requliements previous to, and when subject to 
the winter treatment. 

Anything tending to favour economy is, under most circumstances, 
gladly taken advantage of, but particularly in gardening matters ; we 
think, however, and with good reason too, that the following method 
of preparing and forcing this plant will admit of no further economiz- 
ing, having, as we believe, been reduced to the lowest possible scale. 
We will suppose that the plants in spring are nice healthy-looking 
Huff (if we may be allowed an expression common with the gardening 
fraternity), occupying five-inch pots ; they are planted out into some 
bed or border, as circumstances determine, where they remain over 
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summer; during this time, if the weather should be hot and dry, 
copious applications of water should he made, not only as a preventive 
against the injurious effects of drought, but to encourage strong 
growth, which we find most suitable for our purposes in winter. In 
autumn, as we become apprehensive of the return of frosty we lift the 
plants with as much soil as will, under the circumstances, adhere to * 
the roots, and convey them expeditiously to the potting-shed, and there 
put into pots ; the size of the latter being determined by the dimen- 
sions of the ball. The compost used is equal portions of sand, leaf 
mould, and loam. Particular attention to drainage is requisite. We 
allow the plants to remain a few days in the shed, and then they are 
transferred to their place of destination, to enliven the scene with 
their beautiful flowers. 

C. sTRiouLOSA may be treated as the above ; but the flowers of the 
latter are by no means so generally admired as t)ie former, conse- 
quently not so frequently cultivated either as a bedder, or for forcing ; 
but both are extremely subservient, particularly where variety is 
wanted. 

Ageratum Mexicanum. This very useful plant is, as its name 
implies, a native of Mexico, from whence it was introduced about the 
yeaT 1822. It is considered an annua), and one deserving as much 
attention as any that we are acquainted with. Its merits as ajbedder 
cannot be too highly commended, and as a plant calculated to be of 
infinite service in winter, we have already had sufficient proof. How- 
ever, as taste varies, we had better confine our encomiums, and pro- 
ceed with our observations relative to its culture, which will not only 
be more acceptable, but of greater advantage than all the commenda- 
tions we could advance. 

Cuttings taken from the plants, preserved through winter, strike 
readily in spring inserted in sand round the edges of pots ; and when 
rooted, they are potted into five-inch pots, the compost being equal 
parts of loam, peat, and sand. (Lifting being entirely out of the 
question, unless a little for the surface of the catting pots.) As soon 
as the ball becomes sufficiently matted that the plants may with safety 
be shifted, they are put into about eight-inch pots, and then plunged 
for the remainder of the season in some border, but where they will 
not be liable to be drawn or become one-sided. The shoots must be 
kept pinched, to prevent the plants from getting leggy. Towards the 
middle of September they are lifted and potted, according to the direc- 
tions given for the final shift of the Lobelia. Shade for a few days, 
at the end of which the plants may with safety he introduced into the 
house prepared for them, where they will spon begin to show flower, 
and ultimately, if due attention to the supply of air and water be 
paid, we do not hesitate to say that a profuse and successful bloom will 
assuredly follow. 

(To be continued,) 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE P^ONY. 

BY A COUNTRY CLBRGYMAN IN SQMRRSXT. 

** There night ye tee .the pvooy apread wideu" — Cowprr. 

The growing grandeur of the Paont Flowev, which is so attractive 
even in oar rpstic gardens, seems to make it to reign Empress over 
the floral tribe of humble parterres, and to possess a dignity whieh 
forbids the yoothfel hand to pluck it ; and yet how few of the young 
admirers of Nature's gayest ornaments have not desired to possess a 
full-blown Pseony to embellish their juvenile garden : 

^ Scenes of my youth ! ye ttaind aiTay*d 
In thought before my longing eye- 
In all the change of ran and shade 
I see the Tision'd landscape lie.*'J 

In the emblematical language of flowers, the Pseony is given as a 
representative of bashful shame. Antiquity celebrates the virtues of 
the Pseony amongst the wonders of the vegetable creation. Fabler 
gives us its origin, ^sculapius its properties, and supersiiiion ranks it 
amongst miraculoui plants, assuring us that demons will fly the spot 
wbere it grows, and that even a small piece of the root worn round 
the* neck is sufficient to protect the wearer from enchantments. 

Plint mentions the P^ony as one of the first known plants, and 
that it was so named in compliment to Fjeov, a famous physician of 
antiquity, who, it is said, cured the wounds received during the Trojan 
war with the aid of this plant ; and from him skilful physicians are 
often called Paonii, and on the same account those plants which are 
serviceable in medicine are called Paonia herba. 

The. ancient writers, who transformed simple foots into fabulous 
histories, for the purpose of deifying favourite mortals, relate that 
P<:rofi,-who was a pupil of the great ^soulapius> first received the 
Paeony on Mount Olgmpus^ from the hands ot the mother of Apollo, 
with which he cured Plato of a wound he had received from Hercules ; 
but this cure created so much jealousy in the breast of ^seulapius, 
that he secretly caused the death of Pax>n. Plato, however, retaining 
a grateful sense of his service, changed him into the fiower, which ever 
alier bore his name, except amongst the Italians and Spaniards of 
modern days, who, in defiance of antiquity, have presumed to name it 
MaunUtin-Rose^ because some of its species grow naturally in the 
mountainous parts of their countries. Pliny also mentions that it was 
called Penioboran, and Qlycisides by some ; but these names seem to 
have been dropped. 

The Paonia, coralUna is claimed by England as one of its natives, 
and Gerard informs us, that it grew wild w his day, on a rabbit warren, 
in the parish of Southfleet, in Kent ; and this was called the male 
Paeony* and is the kind the root of which has been so highly extolled 
in medicine. P. officinalis,. the superb Double crimson Pseony of our 
gardens, is a native of Switzerland^ as also of the Alps, and has been 
in ^gkad ever since 1560, nearly three hundred years. W« now, 
however, have an immense number of other species and varieties, 
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upwards of one hundred, which are too numerous to describe in this 
communication ; but shall be sent for the next month's Number. My 
principal object now is, to bring to the notice of the readers hereof the 
PiEONiA MouTAN ; or, Chinese tree Pceony, The Chinese have been, 
from time immemorial, celebrated for their love of flowers, and atten- 
tion to their cultivation, prior even to the existence of the Babylonian 
Oardens. That we did not sooner possess, in England, the superb 
tree Pceony of China, may have been owing to the vulgar prejudice 
which /ormer/y existed, of treating all singular relations as "Travel- 
lers' Stories ;" for it was fully described as long back as two hundred 
years ; viz., 1654, when the first embassy which the Dutch East India 
Company made to China returned to Europe. The account of it was 
published in London (from a Dutch work), in 1669, and the following 
extract is from NievhofF's description : 

" There are several rare and well-scented flowers, which grow" in 
these parts of China, that are unknown in Europe. In the province of 
Suchew, near to Charigking, grow certain flowers called Meutang 
(Moutan), in high esteem amongst them, and therefore called the Kino 
OF Flowers. It is said to have been cultivated in China upwards of 
1,400 years. It differs very little in fashion from the European Rose, 
but is much larger, and spreads its leaves further abroad \^ it far sur- 
passes the Rose in beauty, but falls short in richness of- scent ; it has 
no thorns or prickles, is generally of ^ white colour, mingled with a 
little purple ; yet there are some that are yellow and red. This flower 
grows upon a bush, and is carefully cherished and planted in all 
gardens belonging to the Grandees, for one of the most choice 
flowers." 

The Chinese writers differ in their accounts with regard to the origin 
of^this shrub, some attributing it to a particular process of culture, by 
which the common herbaceous Paeony has been converted into this 
magnificent shrub, which is said to reach the height of ten to twelve 
feet in the province of Loyang, where the soil and climate is particu- 
larly favourable to it. Others of the Chinese authors tell us, and per- 
haps with more correctness, that the Moutan was first discovered grow- 
ing among the mountains in Northern China, whence it was brought 
into the southern provinces, and there cultivated with the same mania 
as Tulips have been in Euiope, some of the choice varieties of the 
Moutan having been sold in China for oijie hundred ounces of gold. 

When these plants were first introduced into France, M. Noisette, a 
nurseryman in Paris, sold them from 1,500 to 2,000 francs each. The 
number of varieties now existing in our European gardens of these 
Paeonies amount to about one hundred ; a list I will supply, nearly all 
of which I have seen in bloom, some of them being most extraordinarily > 
superb. 

In a catalogue I obtained from Standish and Noble, of Bagshot 
Nursery, I observe that they have recently received some fine varieties; 
and they state, ** Of the many remarkable plants imported by us from 
China, these, if judged by the size and beauty of their flowers, are 
among the most attractive. In the magnitude of their individual 
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blossoms, in the diversity and richness of their colours, as well as io 
the profusion in ^hich they are produced, nothing remains to be 
desired. The following sketch will afford an idea of their general 
characters. First, of colour : of white there are examples unsurpassed 
in intensity and clearness by any other flower, not excepting the old 
double white camellia. Of rose colours there are many shades, as well 
as of purples, and one rivalling the richness of the Tuscan rose. Then 
there is pale blush, light red, deep red, salmon-colour, primrose, peach- 
colour, and crimson, with various other tints and combinations of those 
above mentioned. 

~ Some of the light-coloured ones have the bases of their petals deeply 
stained with red or purple. Most of the flowers are very double, some 
semi-double. In shape many are finely cupped ; more resemble the 
finest formed rose ; and others have anemone flowers. Of the last- 
. named, a white and a deep red are fine examples. In size, too, they 
are remarkable ; some of the flowers produced last season on small 
plants measured eight, ten, and twelve inches across. 

Propagation,— I have tried the following methods with mueh suc- 
cess. When the Pseonies are budding, about February, a ring of bark, 
about one-sixteenth of an inch wide, was cut out all round the stem, 
above and below each bud in the stem or stems to be operated upon. 
The sap being thus obstructed, the branches were bent down flat, and 
buried in the ground, only leaving the leading shoot at the end above 
the ground. These shoots were secured to the place by a hooked peg 
or two, and occasionally water was given to keep the soil moist. In 
about six months, nearly every separate piece of the shoot had struck 
root ; I then had them potted, and placed in a cool frame for the first 
>vinter, and afterwards planted out in the open ground, or kept in 
pots, as desirable. The following are the methods of propagation 
which the Chinese adopt, with surprising success; we are informed, 
not more than one in a hundred ever fails. 

By Seeds. — These are often obtained very perfect, and to some 
extent seedlings are raised, sowing them in pots, and transplanting 
into the open ground to bloom ; but this is not so generally practised 
as are the following methods. 

By SocKERs.T-When suckers are produced by an old plant, the 
earth is carefully removed from about its roots, which are laid bare till 
the whole of the union of the sucker with the parent root is un- 
covered. They are then separated, but the wound of the old ^ plant is 
suffered to remain exposed for a day or two till its surface dries ; dry 
earth is then placed about it, and care is taken that no moisture is 
applied for the space of a fortnight afterwards. The young sucker is 
enwrapped in fresh leaves, in which state it is kept till the lower end 
becomes shrivelled, and so much contracted, that the two opposite 
sides touch each other. It is then planted in rich earth, which is 
rather dry t)ian otherwise, and kept well shaded till it has rooted ; care 
being taken to guard it from frost. 

By Splitting.— When the operation of splitting the stem is per- 
formed, an old plant is selected, and its stem is regularly slit into four or 
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«ix equal portions, from the top to the very bottom among the roots ; th^ 
divisions of the stem are kept apart until the wounds begin to dry, 
when the middle pf the stem is filled with a sort of plaster, made with 
morUr and rich earth, among which is mixed fat apd a small quantity 
of sulphur. The plant so prepared is suffered to remain till the 
autumn, when each division is fil; to be separated, with the portion of 
the root belonging to it. 

Grafting is practised on the roots of the more common Moutans ; 
when this is attemptedi the root of tbp stock is laid bare during some 
weeks, to the depth of three or four inches ; just before the autumn 
shoot is made, the earth is again heaped about the root, and soon after- 
wards, when th^ sap appears in full motion, the operation is performed. 
This is done in the way wp call crown grafting. A kind of clay made 
with rich moul4, formed into a fort of mortar with the expressed juice 
of Herbaceous P^ony roots, is then applied about the scion and stock. 
The plant is afterwards shaded from the sun, and protected from frost 
during winter; and. when the spring arrives, it is left to take its 
chance. If the scion ever pushes, all danger of losing it is past. 



FLORA OF MADEIRA AND ST. VINCENT. 

Wb reached Madeira qn the morning of May 21st. I intended to 
devote the few days of our stay to the study of the indigenous plants, 
but the uncertainty of our departure did not allow of distant exour* 
sions, and obliged me to limit myself to the vicinity of Funchal. I 
took immediately a walk along the south-eastern coast with Mr. Lowe, 
who kindly pointed out the habitat of many indigenous species, 
amongst which were chiefly Mathiokt Maderensis, SideroxyUm Mar* 
mulanm^ &c. Ou Saturday, ^2nd, I was early on horseback, towards 
the Ribiera Frio ; where the choicest native plants are to be found; 
The road crossed Mount Church, where the barren precipices are at 
first covered with Spartium seoparium^ higher up with Laurtu and 
Etioa, and then especially with the magnificent Faeoinium Maderense. 
On the summit it was dreadfully cold, with fog, sometimes like rain. 
The valley was filled with mist, clearing occasionally, just enough to 
see the LoMrus^treea that hung down from the surrounding steeps. 
This Laurus, several interesting Ferns, and a few other plants, were, 
owing to the bad weather, the unexpectedly small produce of this trip. 
On the succeeding Sunday I chiefly yisited the gardens about the 
town. The singularly favourable situation of Funcha], enjoying, in 
consequence of the protection afforded by the surrounding mountain! 
against cold winds, an invariMy moderate temperature^ has been fre- 
quently dwelt upon. I had plenty of opportunity to observe this ; for 
during my stay the weather was constantly fine and warm, with, at the 
utmost, a gentle shower ; but once beyond the mountains, I expe- 
rienced the most furious winds, and the valleys were filled with thick 
mists, loaded with as mnch moisture as heavy rains. Later in the 
season the weather is said to be fine and clear. The valley of 
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Fanchal jiM^eives several rivulets, and kad not at this time anj defi- 
eieiicy of water. ChestnuUtrets abound in the valleys, and the lower 
declivities are frequently covered with patches of Pjites. To the 
gardens at Funchal the prevailing state of the atmosphere, is highly 
genial, and they command splendid prospects towards the town and 
bay. One realty may fancy oneself in the East when walking, and 
stiH more when riding between these gardenia whiah are enclosed ^th 
stone walls, over which it i» easy to obserw the numerous edg^s of 
roses full of bloom. The singulwr spectacle of the union of Bananas 
and Pine-tq^ples with our European frmt-trees has be«n frequently 
noticed, and is particularly attractive to any new-comer. Horticulture, 
from what I sould see, was chiefly practised ft>r profit's sake ; though 
in several gardens th^re were s^me choice plants, which struck, on 
account of their finer growth, the European traveller who had hitherto 
seen them only in the greenhouse or stove. Large Dracaenas were 
rare. Whether this tree still occurs i« an uncultivated stafte I know 
not^ no one collects the Gum^droffon, except as a curiosity. Dr, 
Ronton showed me some fine Coffee^treis, covered with fruit, of which 
the qualtity is said to be good. He r^etted that instead of 
Festaca Donax, the BatubM was not more generally grown^ as it 
succeeds do well. 

On Monday and Tuesday I made excui'sions in thd valley called 
the Corral, and Uy the great waterfall, which yielded me, bisides the 
common plants of Madeira', a few rare ones ; viz., RanwuMhs grandi" 
HoruSf Sempertivum species^ Sinapidendron fructesceng^ ByHropogon 
punetatuSf Bupleurum ialieifolfam, Fhysalh pubeseenSf ftc. According 
to nyy experience, the flora of Madeira is of a thoroughly SoAth- 
European character; only a very few planti^ chiefly Dracanaj 
. pointing out any extra European mixture. 1 do not speak of the 
neighbourhood of Funch&l ; %. botanic garden th^re, established with 
proper judgment, would lead to very useful jresults. A novice in 
travelling revels in the southern forms here first oflered to his view. 

Of two individual plants 1 will only here ohserve, that the indi- 
genous Parietaria is that known as P. diffusa. Of Cassia, I only saw 
CatHa bicapsuiaris, the true species, flowering, but not in fruit 
dvrrng my stay. Cassia ruscifolid^ which is indigenous according to 
Jacquiu, in Madeira, certainly does not grow in the island, as I was 
informed, and that Cassia aceidSntalis exists only in a single garden. 
Thehistovy of these species remains therefore still obscure. 

We left Madeira May 25th, and on June Srd were off* St. Vincent, 
Cape de Verd Islands* Sailing along the high cliffs of the western 
coast of St. Vincent, I looked anxiously for some traces of vegetation, 
but only distinguished far ofi^ a few shrubs, and it was dark ere we 
anchored at Porto Grande. I hastened the next morning early on 
deck, impatient to survey for the first time an entirely tropical 
vegetation. The back of the bay is sandy and flat, with a few cottages 
on the north-east side: beyond the shore rise hills overtopped in the 
distance by niountains. I could clearly descry two main valleys, 
reaching far inland, and exhibiting the same white sand as the beach. 
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Every place was burnt up land bare of yegetatiou, except- a few 'shrubs 
in one of the valleys, whither I directed my first walk, and found these 
yvere Tamerix Senegalensis, a shrub mostly six or seven feet high, but 
sometimes a small tree, being the only plant, I might almost say the 
only object which in these valleys affords any shadow. After a search 
of four boors, climbing several hills, and crossing as many valleys, I 
only met with two plants, the same Tatr.arix^ and a low shrubrlike 
Lahiata {Lavendula formosa ?), almost dried up, with a few leaves and 
blossoms just opening. I' found subsequently that this plant spreads 
over the whole island. The Great Desert cannot exhibit a more 
desolate aspect than this part of St. Vincent; yet the soil ought to 
be fertile, for it is a conglomerate of large and small bits of basalt, in 
a loamy and chalky soil, closely covered in many places with dried 
grass, forming natural hay, and furnishing scanty fodder to cattle and 
goats when they have not the Tamarix to nibble at. This soil only 
' wants water; and we may guess, from these remnants of its vegetation, 
how fertile it must be, when supplied during the brief rainy season 
with some moisture, from August to the beginning of October. To 
the above mentioned plants of the plain I can add very few more. 
A small EuphorhiOj perhaps prostruta or serpyllifoliai but appearing 
new to me, a few littoral plants, especially Zygophyllum Alburn^ and 
on the shore Cas^ta o6ovato, just then in bloom and fruit, extending 
far up the mountains. This scanty harvest induced me to explore the 
higher regions for more botanical treasures ; but even there I found 
the same barrenness. The mountain chain rising frequently to 1,500 
feet, only afforded me a dozen species on its northern declivity. 

Of the difference between the lower and mountain vegetation I can 
hardly speak ; but it seemed clear that many plants, flourishing on the 
mountain, did also grow in the lower country, though now dried 
up. — " Journal of the l^iger Expedition,** by Dr. Vogel. 



MISCELLANEOUS SECTION- 
DkAiNAOB OP Plants grown in Pots, — The general laws which 
regulate the vegetable economy are applicable alike to plants grown in 
the open ground, and to those cultivated in pots : the. vegetative prin- 
ciple is never changed or altered, either in plants subjected to artificial 
treatment, or in those which may be said to occupy a more natural 
position. In accordance with this theory there is a trite saying, that 
plants, when grown in pots, should be treated in all essential parti- 
culars like those grown in the open ground ; or, in other wordsj that 
the gardener should do in a pot what the farmer practises in a field ; 
and since the system of drainage effects astonishing results in agricul- 
ture, it is not unreasonable to expect similar advantages from its appli- 
cation to the purposes of horticulture. But the operation of draining 
a pot requires to be performed with a perfect understanding as to the 
mode in which it is likely to have a beneficial effect. When only a 
piece of a broken potsherd, or any other substance, is placed over the 
hole at the bottom of the pot which is being drained, the percolation 
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and escape of superabundant moisture will, in all likelihood, be pre- 
vented by the pressure of the soil aroand it ; the water will lodge at 
the bottom of the pot, and the roots of the plant will suffer, owing to 
the free circulation of air being impeded. It is, tberefore, reasonable 
to infer that, besides tbe principal crock tbat covers the hole, other or 
additional materials are necessary. In the first place, the crock should 
be placed so that it does not lie flat over the hole ; for, when lying po- 
sitively flat, it is very apt to stop up the passage of the water. When the 
crock has been properly placed, it should be covered with a quantity 
of small pieces of brick, broken pots, angular stones of any kind, or 
similar materials; above this superstructure, whicb may range from an 
inch to two inches in depth, should be placed a layer of the same kind 
of materials, broken considerably smaller, so that the soil, when placed 
in the pot, may not choke up the interstices of the under layer, or even 
fill them too much in being pressed or shaken down. It is now well 
known that pieces of bricks and bits of charcoal, from -tbeir porous 
texture, act in the manner of a sponge for the azote, which is so essen- 
tial to the nourishment of plants. Such substances become, in fact, 
by their physical action and chemical properties, an actual manure for 
plants. By means of them the soil in the pot is aerated, and the 
water passing rapidly off, the plant must, of consequence, be under the 
best condition to secure its health. 

It may be readily conceived that if, in this under layer of drainage 
materials, there was placed a pbysical body constituted so as to operate 
in a three-fold manner: to retain one of the elements of the air, the 
most useful to vegetation ; to allow the air to penetrate the mass of 
soil ; and to facilitate the proper passage of the water from the roots 
— and which, at the same time, by gradual decomposition, incessantly 
transmitted from below fresh nourishment to the roots — a substance 
possessing these advantages would certainly be the most suitable to be 
used in the cultivation of plants in pots. Where great progress has 
bebn made in the cultivation of the soil, we see that not only is the 
ground traversed with drains and properly aerated ; but it is also ma- 
nured with substances which, by their gradual decomposition, minister 
to the daily requirements of the plants grown. Are similar results not 
attainable with plants cultivated in pots ? We cannot hazard a nega- 
tive reply to such a question. Some cultivators have adopted the 
system of draining the pots by means of broken or crushed bones, 
which, having the same absorbing qualities as the pieces of brick, even 
in a higher degree, are still more susceptible of gradual decomposition, 
especially after they have been treated with sulphuric acid weakened 
by water. The bones thus throw off or disengage a portion of ammo- 
niacal gas, and furnish a quantity of sulphate and calcareous phosphate, 
all of wbich ure essential to the nourishment of plants. Even for 
plants which admit only of being grown in peat, the beneficial effects 
of broken bones as drainage have been fully proved to be cotisiderable 
and decided. 




Jk rpHE pita and grecnhnusci tiow olTef the pirEorio their winter- atuied 

7 JL pljil^j w^iich ire already comiacriiGm^ tbeir groirth, imd *» cafflr to 

braathe tbe fnrt rif. CmUob mutt, boi»«T«r, be ezerdMd in being pr0- 
ptred for oeeeuumal ^rigt$, with tome protaeUam at nig btt in cms of noed. If yoor plans 
are not yet fully arranged at to bedding out, &c, lote no time ; particular attention thouU 
be paid vnih oontratting tbe colourt to give a good effect A flower-garden may be richly 
farnitbed with plants, bnt be very ineffective if the colourt are badly arranged. For pro- 
ducing a brilliant effecl in matieff, reject par^-coloured flowert ; only use pure and decided 
eolourt, tucb at tcarlet, puie white, deep purple, bright yellow, &c ; tbcHM which are in 
clote affinity kill each other. Take care not to mix plantt which are of doubtful duroHon, 
when in bloom, with those of a more permanerU character, remembering alwayt that the 
beauty of a formal Dower.garden dependt upon its being in all itt detailt a perfect work of 
art, in which no bkmith thould occur. There mutt be high keeping, tyrometry, judiciont 
anangement of colourt (traceable to fixed principlea), or it will not form a tatitlhctory 
whole. Thit thould be particularly attended to. Many penons |Aant their ttock to iUnljh 
that their bedt are not covered till late in the seaton; we advise thick pla$tiittg^ both for 
tpeedy and permanent effect 

When a&Dualt an required for late floweving, they may yet be town ; and hardy 
aanualt that have come up too numeroudy should be thinned out, to at to retain bnt 
enough to be vigorout. Tender annuals, raised in pott or framet, thould be taken^, with aa 
much toil to the roott at postible, and after the middle of the month be planted out. 
After all planting is done, the next operations will be training and pegging down the 
plants ; thit it a mott important proceu towardt having welUfumithed beds. Climbing 
plants will now require training from time to thue, acoofdiiig to their growth. 

Florists* Flowkbs.— Amongst these we may class the AlUirrhMum ; many of the 
kindt now in cultivation are exceedingly pretty, and deterve to be grown. Now it the 
bett time to plant them out Carnations and Picoiees sre by this time in their blooming 
pots : and as they advance in growth, attention will be aeoeSsary to stick and tie them up 
neatly. Stir up Ae snrfitee-toil of the pott, and add a dressing of mixed toam and well- 
decayed dung. Cineraruu, — As these go out of bloom cut down the sterna, which will 
induce an abundance of shoots for increase, and turn them out into the open ground,. where 
they are parrially shaded. Dahlias. — The last tveek in the month is as early as it is safe 
to commence planting out The young plants will be gteatly strengthened by repotting 
them into Isrger poto, giving all the fcrenrabie air possible, in order to have them hardy 
when turned out FiM^Ma^.r— Repot and trin all the plantt required for specimens f 
encourage their growth by frequently syringing them over head. Pansies. — Cuttings put 
in last month may now be planted in a shady bed, for summer blooming. A good watering 
in dry weather will be necessary. Such as are grown in pots, for show, require particular 
attention, and by tthinning out the side shoots, mueh finer bboms may be had. Pi$tiB, — 
As tlie blooming stems advance they will require thinning out The more robust and 
very double kinds should have two or three stems left Ranunculuses. — If dry weather 
continues, water must be liberally supplied ; apply it between tbe roots and not over the 
foliage, and use n(!n-water if possible, preferring evening for the operation. TWtjps. — The 
top cloth should at once be got on, and never let the sun reach the flowers after they show 
colour, bvt give all the air possible. 

IN TBB FORCIMO PRAMB. 

Continue to strike^ cuttings of stove and greenhouse plants, and pot off sneh as are 
struck. Plants intended to be flowering specimens for the greenhouse, such as Achi- 
menes. Gloxinias, Gesnerias, &c., should be grown here, and brought forward as rapidly as 
practicable. What are termed greenhouse annuals, as Balsams, Cockscombs, Salpiglossis, 
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Rhodwtbe, Thnnbaig:»s, &c., thoaU be fot on quickly. A ttnmg idmalatiDg mU, 
eopious waterings, and ample poUroom, together with bottom heat, an inteparmble neceiw- 
rioB to their aaeceeiful cultivation. 

.,...'*' ""^^ OEBBNHOUIB, *e. 

A free Tentilauon » of importanoe, and bj doung with a humid atmoephere early in 
the ev«niDg, a tigorons growth will be beat promoted. Give liberal shifts to such plants 
as now require it before the roots become matted ; much injury is often done bj deferring 
until a general shifting. Camellias, such as have formed their flower-bads, should be 
placed in a sheltered and shady situation out of doors. Ericas should have the ends of 
their shooto pinched off, to render them busby and spreading. Climbing planU should be 
neatly tied as they advance in growth, and abundance of flowers will be the result. 
Shrubby pUnts of weak growth, and which naturallj make lamp fraU tkoots, aro much 
improved by bending down the branches, and fixing them to a wire attached to the rim of 
the pot; in this manner the nakedness of th« plant at its base is hidden, and the check 
imposed on the ascent of sap will induce an increased supply of shoots. Azaleas, when 
done blooming, ^mmiofe ^mrffrowtk, 

Ptffafyonmmc.— Never allow the planU to flag, or the bottom leaves will turn yellow, 
and the plant* theli become naked. Put cow, horse, and sheep dung in equal parts, with a 
sprinkling of quick lime, into a tub, and to one peck of these add five gallons of rain, or 
other soft wtter. When taking it for use, draw it off clear, and give the plants a watering 
twice a week. Give air freely, shut up eariy, and syringe the planto overhead three times 
a week, till the flowers expand. Fumigate to keep down green fly. 

Watkring. — See the entire ball is made moist. A few holes made by means of an 
iron pin down through the ball will admit water into the interior. 
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PRBSBETINO AnTIRRHIKUMS THROUGH WiNTBR AND RARLY PART OF SFRIKO. — 

Many of the readers hereof no doubt have had to suffer the loss of a quantity of these 
plants during winter 9nd spring. I have noticed that a considerable number of eelf-sowa 
plants upon the t<^ of an old broad brick wall always escaped injury, however severe the 
frost was, which I supposed was in consequence of being kept nUker dry at the rooi$, as 
well as the tops being .preserved from the effects of too mudk damp air, 

I strike cuttings in pots about July and August, when the young shoots are about half 
ripened, eovtr with a bell*glaaa, and the pota plunged up to the rim in a spent hotbed, 
sliading them from the mid-day sun. They soon root, and then aro potted off into small 
sixties, three or four in a pot. The pot9 get filled with roots beforo winter ; I then place 
them in a frame upon a wood-borred trollia flooring, which is six inches from the ground. 
The frame is placed upon a brick, laid flat, at each comer, and thus a sufiicient draft of 
air is' admitted among the plants, snd they are kept from the injurious effects of damp, 
and the roofs are kept duly dry enough. I give all possible air in dry weather, and if con- 
tinuous wet weather, I have the lights raised six or more inches, to preserve from . too 
much wet, 9s well as give all necessary air. 

I used 16 lose three parts or more of my plants during the above-named seasons, whether 
t kept the plants in large pots or the open ground ; they used generally to perish in Maroh 
or the beginning of April. Since I kept them in small pots, as above described, I do not 
recollect losing one plant. Early in April I separate the plants, pot singly into latter 
ones, or plant in the open ground, as circumstances require. — J. J. Ashmorb, Afan^ 
diegter, 

CoNCRRTB Walks. — Observing in some recent Numbers of this Magazine the details 
of the formation of walks, as well as subsequent inquiries being made for additional 
information, 1 am induced to forward the particulars of an excellent method which 1 have 
adopted. It is not only well adapted for forming admirable walks, but also for its 
cAeajHUM, which latter is of importance in the saving of materials, especially so where 
they can only be obtained but at a considerable expense^ We had a considerable extent 
of walka which required a better surface, and as gravel was fourpence per bushel, it was 
necessary we should be economical, and make as thin a coat do as possible, so as to be 
effeetual. A friend of mine, a gardener, had constructed several miles by the following . 
plan ; and having seen it succeed so well in all respects, I resolved to pursue the tamo 
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method last year, and now the walks are everything that can be desired. I had the old 
suiface of the walks, to the depth of two inches or so, loosened, and thea formed properly, 
so as to duly incline from the centre to the sides, and then the surface made tolerably 
smooth. This being done, I pursued the fpUowing plan, as given me by my friend, being 
the result of his own practice. He states, " I obtained coarse gravel at a cheaper rate, as 
well as some excellent grey lime, which we got delivered at eleven shillings per chaldron. 
To two-thirds of the gravel was added one-third of quick-lime, to which sufficient water 
was added to render the masSj'when well mixed together, to a half liquid state, so that it 
would just remain in the barrow whilst removing it to the walk. About two inches and 
a half of this in depth was spread over the walk, and smoothed evenly over, when the ' 
materials had become sufficiently dry to bear a person without the foot sinking therein ; 
but before it set hard a lightish roller was passed over it a few times, which produced an 
even face, so that water could not remain upon it. After being thoroughly dry, about an 
inch of fine gravel was laid over the entire walk, which was well rolled and made 
smooth. This process effects a great saving of the best material, and much better walks 
are the result than those constructed in the usual way ; for whilst concrete walks remain 
unaffected by frost, worms, or deep-rooting weeds, other walks that had been previously 
formed with brick rubbish as a foundation, and three or four inches of gravel on the 
surface, have been puffed up by the frost, and the surface of the walks are disfigured by 
the mounds cast up by worms. As water will not pass through the concrete, a suitable 
proportion of side drains must be provided. Fresh burnt lime must be used, and the 
grey is preferable to the white/' So far my friend's instructions were attended to, and I 
find the top coat of fine gravel can be readily loosened without in the least disturbing the 
concrete, so that a new surface may be effected as often as desirable, and be kept in a neat 
and clean condition, free from weeds or moss. — J. Jackson, Eluu flouse, 

Inoa pulcherrima.— 'This is a very neat shrubby plant, with Acacia-like foliage, and 
is easily formed into a bush by occasional stopping of the loading shoots. The flowers 
are in tassel-like clusters, of a brilliant scarlet colour, and produced abundantly when the 
plant is duly attended to. The flowers are produced on the wood of the previous yearU 
growihy so that the plant must not be cut in any other time but as soon as the bloom is 
over, then prune in and repot ; get well ripened wood during summer and autumn ; and if 
plants are put in a forcing-house or stove in October or November, they will bloom by 
Christmas or January, and others brought in in succession will bloom accordingly, so that 
their very beautiful flowers may be had as ornaments for the- stove, greenhouse, or sitting, 
room from December to July, or later, by suitable treatment. It is easily grown, 
flourishes in equal parts of leaf mould, good loam, and fibry peat, with a mixture of 
silvery sand, and a fi-ee drainage. I grow it in the greenhouse or pit-frame at all times, 
except when put into the forcing-house or stove to bring out the blossoms. It is a hand, 
some plant at all times, especially when in bloom, and merits a place in every collection of 
that class of plants. — William Ross, BeUe Fue, Liverpool, 

Thb Mount of Roses, a circtdar colonnade^ is fast assuming its fairy-like form' and 
proportions in the grounds of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. It is situated on an 
elevated mound, and is approached by six winding paths, which meet in an inner circle 
that is forty-eight feet in diameter, within a colonnade formed of 1^0 columns. Around 
the circle are twelve arches, thirty-one feet in height and sixteen in width. One of these 
arches spans each of the walks leading into the promenade, and there is one arch between 
every two walks. The spaces between the twelve arches are filled up with smaller arches, 
the columns supporting. which are placed eight feet apart. There is a delightful walk, 
sixteen feet wide, round the entire colonnade, amid roses of numerous colours, diffusing a 
delicious perfume. The space between the walks, which radiate towards the centre, are 
covered with turf, on which seats will be placed. Shelter from rain will be provided 
beneath the corrugated iron roofs of the circular arches, round the lattice-work of which 
roses are trained. 

Nbw Holland Plants in general, as Gastrolobiums, Pimcleas, Boroiiias, Dilwynias, 
&c., flourish best in a compost, as follows : — The weaker-growing kinds is a rich tnrfy, 
fibry peat, well broken by the hand (not sifted), intermixed with roughish silver sand and 
gritly sand, a liberal sprinkling, and to have a free drainage. The more vigorous-growing 
to have in addition to the above a sixth of good mellow fresh loam. A liberal sprinkling 
of bits of charcoal to both the kinds of plants are very beneficial. — A London Prac- 
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" WhereVr I cast mj wonfleriap eves around 
Tbe God 1 seek, in ©very oljjt'fir's found: 
Pursuing Thee, ihe Terdiini fi(.IJ« I jibjhSi 

And read Tbr nam© in evcrv UIaIc of gx^^^'i 
Be^ntv coniplete^ arid nimjesty divine, 

in all *niy work a, adorM Ci-'amir. sliinc T' 
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WELLINGTONIA GIGANTEA. 

This most magnificent hardy evergreen, Coniferous Tree, from Cali- 
fornia, has, as many of our readers are already acquainted with, been 
recently introduced into England by Messrs. Veitch. Their excellent 
collector of plants, Mr. William Lobb, who lately returned to England^ 
has fiirnished the following account of this stupendous tree: 

" This magnificent evergreeh tree, from its extraordinary height 
and large dimensions, may be termed the monarch of the CcJifomian 
forest. It inhabits a solitary district on the elevated slopes of the 
Sierra Nivada, near the head waters of the Stanislau and San Anto- 
nio rivers, in lat. 38® N., long. 120® 10' W., at an elevation of 5,000 
feet from the level of the sea. From 80 to 90 trees exist, all within the 
circuit of a mile, nnd these varying from 250 /e«t to 320yc<?< in height^ 
and from 10 to 20 feet in diameter. Their manner of growth is much 
like Sequoia (Taxodium) sempervircns, some are solitary, some are in 
pairs, while some, and not unfrequently, stand three and four together. 
A tree recently felled measured aboiit 300 /eet in lengthy with a diameter, 
including bark, 29 feet 2 inches, at 5 feet from the ground; at 18 feet 
from the ground if vxts 14 feet 6 inches through; ctt \00 feet Jrom the 
ground, 1 4 feet ; and at 200 feet from the ground, 5 feet 5 inches, Ilie 
bark \? of a pale cinnamon brown, and from 12 to 15 inches in tlockness. 
Tl~<» branchlets are round, somewhat pendant, and resembling a Cypress 
or Juniper. The leaves are pale grass green ; those of the young trees 
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are spreading, with a sharp acuminate point. The cones are a1)out 2^ 
inches long, and 2 inches across at the thickest part. The trunk of the • 
tree in question was perfectly solid, from the sap wood to the centre ; 
and judging from the numher of concentric rings, its age has been esti- 
mated at 3000 years. The wood is light, soft, and of a reddish colour, 
like redwood oi: Taxodium sempervirens. Of this vegetable monster, 
21 feet of the bark, from the lower part of the trunk, have been put in ' 
the natural form in San Francisco for exhibition ; it there forms a 
spacious carpeted room, and contains u piano with seats for 40 persons. 
On one occtision 140 children were admitted without inconvenience." 

The taree is quite hardy, and will endure, it is supposed, our winters 
without injury, in any part of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Lobb brought a living plant of it, as well as dry specimens of 
its wood, bark, cones, branches, and seeds, the latter having been sown, 
Mr. Veitch, of the Exotic Nursery, King*s-road, Chelsea, has a consi- 
rable number of young plants, which will be sent out to order as soon 
as they are sufficiently established. 

What a valuable acquisition is this monstrous, beautiful evergreen 
tree to this country ! and no doubt it will become the principal vege^ 
table ornament in every park, city, town, village, and hamlet throughout 
the country. 

Allmust agree, at least in ouf own country, at the very appropriate 
name it bears to commemorate the greatest of modem heroes, Wel- 
lington. Architectural statues in honour of renowned warriors have 
been reared, and others are in course of erection, in the populous places 
. of our country, but at no very remote age these perishable materials 
will feil : yet die Wellingtonia gigantea Monuments will in each 
successive age increase in grandeur to a period which we shall not at- 
tempt to define, whilst the estimate of the age of those which Mr. Lobb 
discovered is, as above-stated, three thousand years. 

Messrs. Veitch are highly entitled to the thanks of the public for 
their zealous, but expensive^ efforts to enrich this country with the noble 
as well as beautiful plants of other climes. The best method of testify- 
ing to them of our thanks will be to purchase extensively of them what 
they so liberally have imported. This we think our countrymen in 
general will be disposed to do. 



NOTES ON NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Angrcecum pbrtusum. — The Perforated. A stove orchid, which 
is a native of Africa, and bloomed first in England with Messrs. Lod- 
diges, and now in the collection at the Royal Gardens, Kew. It is of 
rather small size. The spike of flowers, drooping, is about five inches 
long, formed of numerous small greenish-white fiowers^ tinged at the 
end with yellow. (Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 4782.) 

Barkeria elegans. a stove orchid from Mexico, introduced by 
G. Barker, Esq., of Springfield in Engjland. The flowers are produced 
in loose' racemes, four or five in each. Each blossom two inches across^ 
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petals and aqxUa large, spreading, white tinged ¥rith bluish inside, and 
delicate lilac-purple outside. Lip white with deep rose-coloured large 
blotches; and the column white, dotted with purple, and stained with 
jellow. The flowers are very handsome. It is in the collection at 
Messrs. Jackson of Kingston. (Figured in BoL Mag,, 4784.) 

DbsfontadoA- 8PINOSA. Natural order probably SolanacecB, but its 
appearance is very different from any other of that order we have seen. 
It is a stiff, erect-growing dirub, with glossy, hoUy-Uke foliage, each leaf 
being nearly three inches long. The flowers are in form like those of 
a Corrceoy two inches long, drooping, of a fine- scarlet colour, tipped 
with rich yellow. The plant blooms freely, and its flowers are very 
handsome. Mr. Lobb discovered it in Valdivia, South America, and 
sent it to Messrs. Veitch's, where it has bloomed. It merits a place in 
every greenhouse. (Figured in BoL J/a^., 4781.) 

Imantophyllum hiniatuh. a very superb flowering AmarylU- 
daceous plant, which has been imported from Natal, in South Afiica, 
by Messrs, Backhouse, of the York Nursery, where, in the greenhouse, 
it bloomed last year. It is nearly allied to the Climas. The leaves 
are long, and two inches broad. The flower stem rises about a foot 
high, supporting an umbel of twelve to fifteen flowers. Each blossom 
having a foot-stalk about three inches long. A separate blossom, of six 
petals, when fully expanded, is . about four inches across. The flowers 
expand about two at a time daily, or in two days or longer periods, 
but remain so long in bloom as to form, along with the others also ex- 
panded, 9ifi,ne head for from two weeks to a month, according to tem- 
perature. Messrs. Backhouse state : '' Our old plant has for the last 
two years produced fresh leaves and a flower stem about every four 
mont/is. It has sent ofl^ several suckers." The corollas are deciduous, 
as in CUvia, to which 1 think the plant certainly nearer than to VaUota, 
The flowers are of a brick-red, with the lower portion of the petals of 
a yellow tinge. It merits a place in every greenhouse. (Figured in 
Bqf, Mag., 4783.) 

8cHE£BiA MBXiOANA CCERULESCBNS. — (Synonyme, Achimenes 
Scherii.) The plant is as robust, and the flowers as large, as those of 
Achimenes grandiflora. The present plant, it appears, is very distinct 
from the Scheerii Mexicana, whose stems, and veins of the leaves, are 
deeply tinged with purple, whilst those of the Scheeria Mexkana 
coeruiesans are entirely green. The flowers of the former too are of a 
purple colour with a white throat, and those of the latter are blue with 
a tinge of redi The blossoms much resemble those of a flne-shaped 
Gloxinia, very handsome. They merit a place in every collection. 

Azalea indica vittata. The flowers are large, white-streaked, 
with lavendar, purple, and a tinge of yellow on the upper segments, 
spotted with red, very handsome. (Figured in Mr. Van Houtte*s 
Flore des Serres.) 

Azalea indica vittata punctata. Flowers large, white, beauti- 
fully streaked and spotted with rosy-lilac, very handsome. (Figured in 
Mr. Van Houtte's Flore des Serres.) 

Azalea inbica striata formosjssima. Flowers large, which. 
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good form and substance, white flaked and spotted with light purple ; 
very handsome. (In Mr. Veitch's collection.) 

Azalea indica symmetry. A beautiful salmon-pink, of exquisite 
form, neBTly filling up a complete circle, and of good substance. One 
of the very best. 

Azalea indica.— Beauty of Europe. It has the habit of -4. parte- 
gata. Flowers fine shape, flesh colour, with a white margin, beautifully 
spotted and striped with carmine. 

Azalea indica Glbdstanksii Formosa. Flowers good form and 
substance, white, with cherry-coloured streaks, very pretty. » 

Azalea indica Gledbtanesii exgelsa. Violet and rose, fine 
form. 

Azalea indica Juliana. Fine urimson, excellent form. 

Azalea indica CiiELsoNn. Fine orange-scarlet, excellent form. 

Azalea indica ascendens. A bright red, fine form and substance. 

Sab via IAnthina. This Salvia haa the habit of S'xlvia sp/endens, 
and blooms very freely. TheJ corolla, calyx, and bracts, are of a rich 
purple violet colour, and are strikingly-handsome. Eai-h blossom is 
about two inches long. They are produced in large, terminal, long- 
spiked heads, and make a fine contrast with the otlier species. (Fi- 
gured in Flore des Serres.) 

Begonia miniata. A compact bushy plant, of the habit of B./uch- 
sit dfs, bearing large drooping racemes of salmon*orange coloured 
flowers. Very pretty. 

Canna Warscewiczii. a compact growing plant, blooming fi^eely 
through winter. The flowers are a rich crimson colour. 

EcHiTES Pellerit. A compacts growing plant, blooming very 
freely. The flowere are of a beaut ii'ul yellow colour. 

Gloxinia leonine Van Holtte. Flower very distinct and hand- 
some, a delicate pink with white centre, and the white extends all 
round the throat, also of good form. 

Gloxinia white perfection. It has the habit of a Sinningiay 
with deep green glossy leaves, and pure white flowers, blooming for 
several successive months. 

Laoerstrcemia indica rosea, a dwarf bushy plant, blooming in 
profusion. The flowers are borne in large branching panicles, droop- 
ing, of a beautiful rosy-pink colour. Ought to be in every stove and 
warm greenhouse. 

Passiflora Decaisniana. It belongs to the P. quadrangularis 
section. Flower very large, petals a rich lilac purple ; centre blue and 
white. It blooms freely through winter. A valuable acquisition. 

Beaufortia purpurea, a ccmpact, neat shrubby plant, with 
Acacia-like neat foliage, bearing a profusion of tassel-like thread- 
foraied flowers> of a bright crimson colour. Merits a place in every 
greenhouse. 

DiLLWYNiA CINNABARINA. A neat evergreen shrubby plant, bear- 
ing a profusion of vermilion-colonred pea-shaped flowers, very pretty. 

DiLLWYNiA SCABRUM. A neat evergreen shrub, produced in pro* 
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fusion its clusters of pea*shaped flowers, of a ridi scarlet, edged with 
bright yellow. A very handsome species, and deserves a place in every 
greenhouse. 

Hydrangea hortbnsis flore-pleno. . No donht every reader 
hereof has ailmired the noble Hydrangea of our houses and gardens. 
There now exists a douhU blossomed variety, whidi has been raised on 
the continent, and plants can now be had in our own country. Its 
flowers too may probably be changed to blue, as is the case with the 
old species. * 

EpaCRis MINIATA GRANDIFLORA. It is more robust, bushy grow- 
ing plant than E. mhaata, and the flowers are much larger; tube 
bright crimson, tipped with pure white, v^ superior to the E. 
miniata. 

Epiphyllum TRANCATITM, VARIETY Snowii. The plant IS dwarf 
and spreading, blooms profusely. ^ The flowers are of a bright shining 
purple. It is a charming winter-blooming plant, ^nd ought to be in 
every greenhouse. 

Eriostemon PtiLCHELLA. A Small, neat growing greenhouse shrub, 
very distinct ; flowers white. 

Gahpholobium albttm. a dwarf compact-growing plant, ¥rith 
flowers of a creamy-white. Very distinct and handsome. 

HovEA Berensii. The foliage, as well as the flowers, are larger than 
H. Celsii ; the blossoms are of a rich blue colour, very fine. 

Passiflora Benottii. An hybrid between P. ccerulea and quad- 
rangularis. Petals of a beautiful fleshy pink and green, with the cen- 
tre blue Very handsome, and ought to be in every greenhouse, either 
to train at large, or grown in a pot, and trained to a wire frame work. 

Veronica Speciosa Varikoata. A very pretty variegated variety. 

H ED aroma tulipipera.— (Genetylis tulipifera of some.) Mr. 
Drummond discovered this pretty, shrubby plant in Australia. It has 
somewhat the appearance of a Beaufortia decussata, or Pimelea decus- 
sata. The flowers are produced at the ends of the branches, drooping, 
greenish -white cvps^ each about an inch and a half deep, stained with 
dull red, and at the base passing into leaves, but the real flowers stand 
in a crowd within the base of 5ie ciip, which is an involucre. Each 
flower is inclosed by two scales, the upper half of which is stained with 
rich crimson. Mr. Drummond stated that the flowers hung like bells, 
or reversed tulips, at the ends of the under branches. Mr. Backhouse, 
of York Nursery, we believe, first introduced this fine plant into this 
country. The following are very pretty hardy herbaceous plants, now 
in bloom ! — 

Pentstemon nitida. It is a dwarf spreading plant, with shining green 
foliage. The floral stems rise about nine inches high, one-half of which 
is composed of flowers. They are produced in close whorls, of a fine 
bright blue, and in profii'sion. It merits a place in every flower gar- 
den. 

Cheiranthus OOHroleuoa. a spreading plant, the floral stems 
rising about six inches hfgh. The flowers are produced in profusion in 
short spikes, m the manner of a jvallflower ; they ai-e of bright lemon 
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colour. It merits a place in every flower garden. Where an edging 
for a flower bed is required at this season of the year, these two plants 
are well adapted for the purpose. 

Saxifra^qra oranulata pleno, — A spreading plant. The floral . 
stems rise about nine inches, bearing fine heads of pure white, double 
flowers. It is alike pretty in patches on the borders, in pots, or on a 
rock work. Blooms in provision. 

(7ECM INTERMEDIUM. The floral stems rise to a foot or more high. 
Th€ flowers are of a rich golden yellow, each blossom in form like those 
of a Potentilla, about two inches across. It is very handsome, bloom- 
ing fireely. 

Valeriana clborea. — A spreading bushy dwarf plant. The 
floral stems rise about a foot high, and the blossoms are borne in fine 
branchy heads, when in bud of a bright pink, and white when expanded. 
It blooms profusely, very neat and pretty, 

PoLEMONiuM RiCHARDSONn. — ^A Spreading, compact plant, with 
pretty tansy-like foliage. The floral stems rise a foot or more high. 
The blossoms are larger than those of the P. reptans, of a lighter blue, 
and in profusion. 

Viola cucullata. — A vigorous, bushy plant. The flowers are 
produced on stalks ten inches long, of a rich blue-purple, with a white 
eye. Each blossom is an inch and a half across. 

PcEONiA TENiriFoLiA FLORE-PLENO. — The foliago is Very neat, 
somewhat fennel-like, but more compact. The floral stems rise about 
fifteen inches high, each bearing a large and very double flower, of a 
rich crimson colour. It merits a place in every flower garden, being 
very pretty. 

A JUQA REPraKS VARiEQATED. — A very pretty plant. It blooms as 
freely as the wild species, and its numerous spikes of fine blue flowers 
in contrast with the green and yellow variegation of the leaves is sin- 
gularly handsome. It is a spreading bushy plant, the floral stems 
about six inches high. 



THE DOUBLE BLOSSOMED PRIMROSE, 

By Elizabbth Rectoey, Neae Reigate, Surrey. 

For many years these pretty lowly spring ornaments have been pets 
of mine, and rank high in my estimation ; as also do the single flow- ^ 
ered of both our fields and gardens, and I fully enter into the spirit of 
our poets when they pay extra honours to these sweet flowers. 

The poems of Clare are as thickly strewn with Primroses, as are 
some of the woods near to my residence, which are cai*peted by them. 
The two following passages are from the Village Minstrel .' — 

*' Oh! who can speak his joys when spring's young mom 
From wood and ]ia8tnre open*d on his view; 
When tender gre-en bads blash apon the thorn, 
And the first primrose dips its leaves in dew ? 
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«* And whUe he plnck'd the primroBe in its pride. 
He ponder a o'er its bloom *tween joy and pain ; 
And a rude sonnet in its praise he tried. 

Where Nature's simple way the aid of art supplied.' 

In another poem, after describing the village children rambling oyer 
the fields in search of flowers, he continues : — 

'* I did the same in April time, 
And spoilt the daisy's earliest prime ; 
Bobbed erery Primrose-root I met, 
And oft-times got the root to set; 
And joyful home each nosegay bore, 
And felt— as I shall feel no more." 

The following dotjible kinds form my present collection, amounting to 
about one hundred plants: — Double crimson, white, purple, straw 
colour, rose, deep yellow, pink, buff, lilac, aud red, — each being very 
double and most distinct. I am fiiUy assured if the entire of them 
were seen when in bloom in my fiower garden, as presented to view 
from the breakfast-room, in a sunny spring morning, they would not 
fail to please every lover of flowers. 

I grow them in pots, as it admits of affording them more readily the 
necessary protection in winter, and because the delicacy and beauty of 
their flowers render it desirable that they may be placed in a position 
where these qualities may be duly appreciated and admired. I plunge 
the pots, covering them with soil, in the various positions in my flower- 
beds, so as to give the finest effect in contrast of colours. The most 
particular points in their culture are, first, the soil in which they are 
planted ; and secondly, the situation afforded them during the summer. 
The soil in which they appear to thrive most permanently should be 
composed of equal parts of sandy turfy loam, and well reduced leaf 
mould, to which a portion of sharp sand may advantageously be added. 
This should be prepared some time before it is required, and frequently 
- turned over and well blended together : the situation which they ab- 
solutely require in summer is a cool border, where they may receive 
the morning sun before it becomes powerfiil, but be protected from it 
during the hottest part of the day ; in such a situation they should be 
planted out in spring, as soon as they have done flowering, in the pre- 
pared 86il already recommended. Water during dry weather should 
be copiously administered in the evening, or after the heat of the sun 
is somewhat declined, continuing it as circumstances may appear desi- 
rable, until the summer growtii of the plants is evidently matured. 
About the latter end of September they should be carefully taken up, 
and potted into wide fhaUow pots, of sufficient size not to cramp the 
foots, using the compost already recommended : the only ftirther care 
they require is, to place them in a cold frame, where they will be just 
protected from frost, keeping them comparatively dry, and carefully 
watching that snails and slugs do not eat off the flower buds as they 
advance. It is scarcely necessary to say that light . should, as much as 
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possible, be admitted, never keeping tbe frame covered in tine day, ex- 
cept during very severe frosts, and taking care to allow a free circula- 
tion of air in mild weather. 

I have a quantity of pots, whilst the plants are in bloom, in my sit- 
ting-room, where they flourish beautfully, and give a sweet cheerful- 
fulness to it. I also possess about a dozen pretty kinds of the single 
flowered, which adorn a border in the pleasure gtound. 



CULTURE OP DAPHNE ODOEA. 
Bt a Noblemak*s Gardbhee in Hbbts. 
OBSttNViNG that one of your numerous subscribers requests to be in- 
formed of the best method of cultivating that, much admired plant, the 
Daphne odora, and as it is now the blooming season with that de- 
servedly esteemed plant, I should advise your correspondent to pot thfe 
plant in pecU arid sandy loam, or equal portions of peat and loam, with a 
little sand added, taking care first to drain the pot with plenty of drain- 
age, that the plant may not get water-logged, which is very injurious to 
it. Particular care is requisite too not to let it get dry, for if it does, 
it often proves fatal to the scented flowers, I would advise keeping it 
in a heat of about 55 to 56 degrees, which is quite warm enough. The 
plant should stand in a window where it can get plenty of air. If 
, your correspondent has not any greenhouse or stove, it is very injurious 
to plunge it in aa a shrub in a conservatory or in any ground, as it keeps 
it too wet. 

Care should be taken not to over pot the plant, as it seems to thrive 
best if rather under potted. If your correspondent follows this treats 
m€nt, it vrill, I have no doubt, be attended with complete success. 
With such attention we now have a spl^idid plants blooming at every 
young shoot. 



FANCY PELARGONIUMS, AND CAPE PELARGONIUMS 

FOR BEDDING PURPOSES. 

Bt a .Noblbma.n'8 Flowbr Gaedbnbr in Sta-tvordshibb. 

HAvma very extensive flower gardens under my care, I am under the 
necessity cf providing as great a variety of plants as possible to fill 
upwards of two hundred flower beds, and a quantity of vases, &c. I 
have therefore had recourse to try all likely plants for bedding purposes. 
We had an immense stock of the scarlet geraniums (so called); I 
therefore tried every Fancy and (7ap6 geranium I could procure in order 
to ascertain which would bloom fi^eely and prove sufficiently showy for 
a bed, either an entire bed, or in a bed of mixed kinds : and the result 
has been, by a proper course of tareatment, these sections of Pelargo- 
niums are most charming bedders, and the singular varied Fem^like 
foliage oi 8ome> with the pretty swejat lemon-scented aiid otheia <rf that 
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elasa, as Well fts that oi thd general show daas of Foitciet, and the Dia- 
deiftaiam fistmil/, produce a very good effect, and contrast, with the 
Lvrge-leaved scarlet class. The flowers too are so very different from 
the scarlet class, both in forms and colours, that thej create a very 
pleasing interest in the iiower garden. 

In order to assist in promoting the general culture of thb dass of 
plants for bedding purposes, I beg to offer a few remarJks for their pro- 
per management : — 

In the first place the plants must be duly prepared, for if this is not 
attended to. especially the sweet-scented-leaved kinds, they will not be 
found to bloom so pi ofusely. and continuously, as they otherwise would 
be. . , 

The first requisite, then, is to stop the leads of the shoots late in the 
spring) so as to prevent their blooming until they are planted in the 
open ground : for if you turn out plants which have been blooming for 
some time in the greenhouse or pit frame, with the expectation that 
they will continue in bloom for any length of time, or with regularity, 
you will be much disappointed; but turn out young free-growing 
healthy plants into good soil, and they wiU realize every expectation. 
These kinds of Pelargoniums also require good ground, that is, it 
should be. well drained, and the soil should be rich and open. If not 
naturally so, add leaf-mould and gritty sand to the soil, or take out the 
old soil to the depth of IS inches, and replace with prepared compost of 
loam, leai-mould, and sand. Through the summer, especially if the 
weather be dry, water the bed occasionaliy with weak manure water, 
observing however, at the same time, not to induce vertf luxuriant 
growth, or rather growth at the expense of flowers. The beds must be 
rather closely filled at fii*st, so that they may soon form a compact mads, 
and not be seen as stragglers, by standing at a distance from each other. 
In this latter way the beds are quite unsightly, but weU JUled at first 
they compose an object of beauty and admiration. 

The foUowing are excellent sorts for bedding, blooming freely, 
showy, and having neat foliage. 

Fancy Class. Delicata, — beautiful blush-lilac with a bright spot 
on upper petals : a profuse bloomer. Annette, — ^white with rose spots : 
an abundant bloomer. Lady Flora Hastings, — ^white with large dark 
spots on upper petals. Statiaskii, — ^rich dark crimson velvet, with a 
light centre, and light margin : free bloomer. Carlotta Grisi, — ^violet 
a.DMi crimson : profuse bloomer. Floribunda,— white with bright rosy 
crimson on all the petals: an abundant bloomer. Triumphant,^— a 
bright crimson, with white centre : a proAise bloomer. Perfection,— 
bright rose with white edging : an abundant bloomer. Pilot, — ^white. 
wi& a dark spot on the middle o£ each petal : a profuse bloomer. Mo- 
destaf— with large blotches of bright rose, and a white margin: an 
abundant bloomer. Gaiety, — a rich mulberry, with a white margin : 
.most profuse bloomer. , fielle Marie, — a rich velvet, edged with crim- 
son: an abundant bloomer. Queen, Superb, — ^white with bright pinks 
firee bloomer. Cleopatra,-r-white with a rich blotch on each petal : a 
profuse bloomer. 
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SwEBt SCENTED LEAVED.— Oitriodiorum majos, — very fragrant, 
white with dark spot. Citriodorum purpHreum, C. violaceum, and C. 
roseum : bloom freely, and are pretty. Prince of Orange, — ^neat habit, 
white with dark spot on upper petals r free bloomer, and continues all 
the summer. Odora punctata, — Mp petals nairow, lower ones rose, 
each petal having a crimson spot : free bloomer. Odora variegata, — 
its white and green foliage add to its beauty in contrast with the flowers. 
Prince of Orange variegata, — this is a very pretty, green and white 
leaved variety : it contrasts very admirably with the green leaved one. 
Fair Emily, — it has .a smallish oak-leaf like foliage, green with black 
veins : the flowers are rosy-blush with a crimson spot on upper petals, 
and a proftise bloomer. Fair Helen, — oak-leaf, flower white with rosy 
crimson spot on upper petals : it must not have too rich a soil. 

Hybrid varieties, and Suwdry Species. — Diadematum 'Sido- 
nium, — rosy-pink and crimson : very free bloomer and large flower. 
D. Sidonium variegatum, — ^leaves green with a cream-coloured margin : 
flowers rosy-purple. D Addisonii — deep scai'let : fine. D. Bijou, — 
top petals rosy carmine with a purple spot, lower ones with violet veins: 
centre of blossom white. D. Splendidum,-— orange-carmine ground 
with large crimson blotches, an d white centre. D. Coquette, — bright 
cherry, with fine dark spot : centre white, tinged with violet. D. Si- 
donium floribundum, — similar to the original : blooming freely. D. 
Spinii, — a bright shaded rose and pink. All the above are beautiful, 
and form charming beds, having large flowers. Macbeth, — much like 
Purple Unique in appearance r flowers rich violet purple with white 
spots : free bloomer. Moore's Victory, — pretty foliage : flowers a rich 
scarlet with velvet spots ^ soil not to be too rich, but half fresh turfy- 
loam and leaf mould, with white sand and a good drainagie. Quercifo- 
lium — superbum,— pretty oak-leaf, white with rosy-red spots : blooms 
profusely. Dandy, — a very dwarf bushy plant, with neat, green, small 
leaves ; makes a neat edging about six inches high. 

Variegated leaved. — Dandy variegata, — leaves green with 
white margin : a pretty plant for edging, or in a vase. Lady Ply- 
mouth, — leaves in form of the old Otter of Rose, scented, green and 
white : very beautifiil, and forms a neat dwarf plant. Lateripes vari- 
egata, or striped ivy-leaf, — green with white stripes : flowers white. 

I pmit the variegated kinds of the Horse-shoe Geramum Class, (so 
called). These are known, and have long been in use for bedding. ' 
My object is to give the description of the others not generally known, 
to succeed well as bedders. The description of the best of the Cape 
Glass 1 leave for next month's number. - 



THE EPACMS. 

Bt Mb. Jambs Murray, GaRdbkbr^ Neath House, North Britain. 

Amongst the great improvements by raising hybrid plants, which 
has been realized during the laJg^t ten years, I think none have ex- 
-deded that which have been effected (with hjird- ivjodjd plajits) ia 
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the genus Epacris. But a few years ago, we had a very limited nvmbery 
and now we possess, in species and varieties, upwards of one hundred. 
In the nursery estahlishment, where I sensed seven years, and but 
recently left, we had ninety-three different kinds, and, since my return 
into Great Britain, I find several other sorts, a valuable acquisition 
to our greenhouses, some of them in bloom during all the year, but 
especially are they ornamental during the winttr when flowers are 
doubly valuable and interesting. In spring and the early part of 
summer they rank with the gayest, and tliough much improvement has 
been effected, I think it is for from completed. 

There is now wanting a number of rich and brilliant-coloured 
flowers in the way of impressa. No doubt most of the readers know 
this lovely white l3lossomed plant with spikes of white flowers an ex- 
ti*aordinary length. Now if we can obtain, and that can be done, 
some varieties with scarlet, orange, crimson, and purple blossoms, it 
will well, repay for the attention. Besides some of the light-coloured ' 
summer flowering being impregnated with the brilliant rich coloured 
usually blooming in the winter and spring, we might have a number 
<>i splendid varieties for summer oftiament. By impregnating the white 
and pale coloured ones of the E. campanulata and £. hyacinthiflora 
with the high-coloured ones, we should be ceWain to have improved- 
coloured varieties of those lovely bell-shaped flow.ers. A great deal can 
be done in improvements, and I hope some of our amateur plant 
growers, who have spare time to attend to it, whilst practical gardeners 
in general have not, will turn their attention to the matter. To accom- 
plish everything desired in this respect will be a work of ^me, but we 
possess the materials, and the attention would be the most interesting 
that an amateur plant-grower could undertake. Of all the pleasing 
parts of gardening, that of raising seedling vaiieties is the most exciting, 
for, from the time the seed becomes a tiny plant, until it arrives at 
blooming maturity, there is constant change ; at one time you tliink it 
will be like this, at another like that, and, as the, day approaches for 
the opening of the fii'st blossom, the excitement becomes more intense, 
and " hopes" which are buoyed up to-day, become ** fears" to-morrow, 
while the Jinale will frequently show that ^ose plants upon which we had 
pinned our faith are valueless, and that some apparently worthless 
" wee thing, " will prove the real Califoraia after all. One cardinal 
point in cross-breeding must never be lost sight of, and that is to 
improve the constitution of the plant at the same time that you improve 
the floiver. 

In treatment, the Epacris require much the same as Heaths, that is, 
a goodjree open peaty soil with plenty of grit and sand, liberal treatment 
during the growing season, and well ripening in the autumn to ensure 
bloom. In potting give plenty of drainage^ reduce the soil into a 
tolerable fine broken state, and pot the plants firmly. The best place 
for the plants after potting is a tolerably close frame, but here they 
must have abundance of air when they get established. When selecting 
plants, tiike care that they are strong, bushy, and well rooted, with the 
roots in a fresh vigprous state. . Such plants may receive a liberal ishift, 
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but, If they are at all stunted, a small shift will be preferable. Such 
kinds as impressa, cainpanolata, miniata, &o., require to be closely cut 
in after blooming^ so as to get young vigorous wood from the centre, and 
this, if it is intended for blooming, should be allowed to grow at full 
length ; but, on the first for mation of a young spechnen, the shoots must 
he stopped to form a bushy plant ; and hence bloom must be sacrificed 
for a season. When the plants are thoroughly established, to ensure 
their blooming properly they must be exposed to the full sun from the 
beginning of July until September ; in fact, they should be placed i^ 
an open part of the garden where both sun and air can act upon them 
on all sides. Thus treated, such kinds as grandiilora and miniata may 
be made to bloom regularly ; and the more thoroughly the wood is 
matured, the brighter is the colour of the ffowers likely to be. 

The following are the best kinds I have seen in bloom since my 
return home in visiting the Royal Gardens and principal nurseries. 
They ought to be grown in every greenhouse : — 

Epacris mucronata, bell-shaped, snowy white, in heads. 

E. coceinea, tube one inch long, rich deep scarlet. 

£. al.bida, tube one inch, bell-shaped, pure white. 

E. hyacintheflora, three parts of an inch, bell-shaped, a beautiful 
rosy-bhish; superb. 

Vj, alba-compacta, one inch long, wide tube, pure white ; fine. 

E. alba-campanidata-rosea, half an inch, bell-shaped, beautiful rose ; 
superb. 

£. campanulata-rubra, size and form of last, but of rosy-red colour. 

£. limati^, one inch, bright pink, with white tip. 

E. sanguinea, one inch, deep blood-red ; fine. 

E. nivea, half an inch, bell-shaped, white ; pretty. 

£. variabilis, half an inch, beO-shaped, a beautiful pink. 

E. r,ubra grandiflora, half .an inch, bell-shaped, in bud bright red, 
pretty pink when open. 

E. tematus, one inch, pretty pink, with white tip. 

£. impressa, nearly one incli, a beautiful flesh-colour; neat and 
pretty. 

E. miniata splendens, bright orange scarlet, pure white end. 

E. autumoalis, one inch, vivid crimson ; showy. 

£• microphylla, white, in very long spikes ; neat and pretty. 



REMARKS ON EPIPHYLLUMS, CEREUS, ETC. 
Bt Mb. James Saward, North Britaiv. 

The culture of the Cactus order of plants I find divides into two or 
three distinct methods of treatment. For Cereus grandifloras, C. ser- 
pentinus, and their allies, the rafters of a stove, and not the back wall 
(most fr^uently their station), is the most suitable trellis, where they 
can extend to a proper size to flower, and can have the full benefit of 
sun anci air. The different species of Epiphyllum, Cereus speciosissi- 
musj aud others of the order most nearly allied in habit, require a richer 
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compost, more water, and an autumn ripening oat of doon. The meUm 
shaped Cacti want an airy situation, and every raj of sunshine our 
elimate is capable of affiM*ding ihem. Thej all require thorough drainage 
great attention in watering, full exposure to lights and a hot and dry 
exposure, to ripen and fit them for flowering. 

A good mellow loam, white sand, and potehreds broken small, are 
the principal requisites for a compost for most of the Cactus Tribe, 
of plants, and manure of any kind must be sparingly used, except for 
the Epiphyllums, and other ^ce growing and flowering sorts. But even 
with them perhaps an occasional watering with liquid manure would 
be preferable, as any crude manure in the compost would be liable to 
retain moisture too long, and retard their ripenins in the autumn. A 
sufficient drainage of potshreds to secure the plants against the least 
chance of damp, and allow water t6 pass freely through, is of the first 
importance, and, broken small and mixed with the compost, is of great 
use to the Melocacti and all the smaller species. Another point not 
sufficiently attended to is, to be very careful not to overpot even the 
strongest growing sorts. In fact, this is the besitting sin of many 
gardeners with ahnost every description of plant. 
- When the Epiphyllums have done flowering, well thin out the least 
promismg of the old and young wood, pot them into a good loamy 
compost, with less sand and more manure than for any of the other 
species, and set them into a moderately warm house until they begin to 
grow freely. An airy but Warm greenhouse will soon be the fittest place 
for them, as, if kept too close, no wood of any strength ^dll be produced. 
As soon as they arrive near their strongest growth, reduce thw allow- 
ance of water gradually, and when they feel firm and have nearly done 
growing, put them out in a hot plac^, exposed to as much sun and air 
as possible, but protected f om wet They will not shrivel for a lon^ 
time, and th(»e that do will be generally found to be deficient of a 
proper supply of roots, and not properly ripened. Plants thus managed 
will be found to flower, well, and can be forced or retarded so as to pro- 
duce their flowers for a considerable length of time« 



TfiEATMENT OF 8PAEAXISES. 
Ifa BosisB, AicATBua Florist, of Tbrbington, in HmtEFoimsmBB. 

The Sparaxis and Ixias are great favourites of mine, many of both 
families 1 grow, with a success which I have not seen equalled 
elsewhere, and I am certain if the readers hereof who do not at present 
cultivate these beautiM and showey blooming plants, did but see my 
display when in full bloom, comprising flowers of almost every hue, 
their cultivation would soon become far more general, and especially 
when the bulbs can be obtained at so cheap a rate from Jersey and 
Guernsey ; also being so easy to manage and requiroig but a i^ery 
trifling attention. 

For the present I shall direct attention to the treatment required 
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with the Sparaxises, and scarcely any thing is handsomer than their 
gay, expanded blossoms are, arrayed in golden, scarlet, velvet, white, 
rose, green, pink, red, purple, and crimson colours. 

In our own country the greater part of the kinds I find will grow 
well in a south border, planted about six inches deep, within two or 
three inches of the wall ; or at the front of a greenhouse, conservatory, 
stove, &c. The soil should be a sandy vegetable mould, as the frost 
is likely to effect the bulbs in winter. When planted in such a 
situation, however, a covering of dry leaves, sprinkled over with soil, 
that they may not be blown away, is found beneficial. When so 
cultivated, they bloom much more vigorously than when grown in pots, 
and continue to bloom from May to August. I have seen them in 
some instances push flower-spikes to the height of three feet ; and in 
Guernsey I have been informed they have attained even four feet. 

When they are cultivated in pote, the compost should be formed 
of a mixture of sandy loam, decayed leaves, and peat-soil, in equal 
proportions. The pots should have a ybtj free drainage. 

The time of planting is October, the bulbs being insei-ted an inch 
deep ; immediately after they should be placed in a cool frame, as they 
only require protection from frost, till the pots are well filled witn 
roots, when they may be set on tae shelves of the greenhouse, and 
pro perly attended with water, &c. 

. When they have ''one flowering, water should gradually be withheld, 
the pots be placed where they will be kept dry, till the proper season 
for repotting, when the balls of earth being carefully broken, th« 
bulbs can be dressed without sustaining injury. By keeping the 
bulbs undisturbed in the pots as they had grown, they retain their 
firmness much better than if disturbed, and flower more vigorously 
than when disturbed as soon as the foliage decays. 

1 find them readily increased by offsets or seeds. The former may 
be taken off at the time of repotting. Seed should be sown early in 
spring, in order to allow time to obtain good sized bulbs previously 
to autumn. 

. The varieties have been greatly increased by hybridizing, within 
the last twelve years, and many very beautiful kinds been obtained. 
I have eighty six beautiful kinds, nearly all of my own raising. It 
has especially been attended to by cultivators of flowers in Guernsey, 
and any~ attention paid has been more than repaid by the valuable 
productions they have obtained. 



ADVANTAGES OF DBPBIVING PLANTS OF THE SOFT 
WOODED CLASS OF THEIH EAKLY FLOWEiUBUDS. 

By Mb. Jambs Smith, Gardeker, at Westbeook House, Yorkshire. 

Is an article on the double Chinese Primroses, 1 expressed a pro- 
bability of resuming my remarks on the above subject, to which you 
were pleased to invite me. In now reverting thereto, I must disclaim 
any pretoneions to re'dueiug euch operations to a rule, and content 
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myself hv an endeavour to awaken an inquiry that may add another 
link to the chain of culture, by which many flowering plants may be 
brought to exceed even tlieir present excellence. In my treatment 
of the above plants it was my aim to rettzrd the production of 
fiotaers untU the plant shall have attained a luxuriance of growth 
sufficient to Support the most ample display of blossom. In order 
to effect this in any flowering plant, it will be necessary to check 
too early flowering by immediately removing every flower-bud 
that may appear until the greatest expansion of foliage be ensured. 
1 foar this is too often neglected by amateurs, to whom only these 
remarks are addressed ; and the penalty of early pubescence is 
defective bloom, if not total abortiveness. Permit me nero to repeat 
the words of Mr. Joseph Jrlayward. It is remarked by Mr. Hayward, 
that "the leaves form the excretory organs of phints and trees, 
and whether the supply of food be great or small, a plant or 
tree cannot attain, nor sustain itself in, a perfect state of fructifi- 
cation until it is fiirnished with a surface of leaves duly proportioned 
to the sap supplied by the roots." This axiom is so good^ so essential 
to a high state of culture, and so desirable to be borne in mind by the 
horticulturist, that he should adopt it as his motto. Ample foliage 
before the production of flowers is the desideratum : let the cultivator 
then, by the strictest observation, seek the best means of promoting 
it ; he will generally find a vigorous growth adverse to the production 
of flowery, so long as such a state shall be sustained ; but it will act 
converseljr when it shall have reached its maximum ; therefore, let 
him use his best endeavours to promote luxuriance until the plant 
shall have attained its standard of perfection ; but if, during its pro- 
gress there should be any dispcfsitionto dilate the incipient flower-Dud 
let it be removed, and, if it be not in the nature of the plant to repro- 
duce blossom-buds the same season, it will be better to lose a year 
than to have a premature and puny blossom ; one plant well cultivated 
is worth any number badly grown. Some cultivators, in order to 
to effect a lofty growth, lop irway all the under branches, so as to force 
the sap upwards. Better that the plant be allowed to follow, as far 
as may be, its natural habit, removmg only such shoots as appear 
stunted or misplaced ; this will give girth to the stem, and preserve a 
more pertect symmetry. I will here instance the Fuchsia. If the 
taller sorts be so treated, and regularly stripped of their flower-buds, 
until thej have made their desired growth, they may be made to attain 
their greatest altitude with a pyramidal form, sustaining themselves 
without any support, their bottom branches sweeping the ground, the 
others rising branch over branch ; when clothed with their bright, 
crimson, pendulous blossoms, they present a picture of floral beauty. 
Many are the plants that present a stunted or straggling appearance 
that, by like treatment, might be caused to assume the same syinme- 
try. The Dahlia, too, might, I think, be much improved in the 
quality of its blossom, whether for tlie border or as a show flower, if, 
instead of the unsparing lopping away of its branches, these were 
carefully preserved, and the bloswrn-buds more fully displayed ; this is 
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borne out by the (.hmauthetnuui and many otber plnnts, fvom wbicHf 
in order to produce fine blooms, we remove most of the flower-buds, 
while we scrupulously preserve evei!y particle of foliage. I shall 
pass from this LeviAthan cf fioxcBn to the more modest but equally 
well-known Mignionette. How to produce the tree is, I believe, 
generally understood ; but as it will exemplify the subject, I will 
merely glance at the practise of depriving its leading shoot ef its 
flower-bud ; it is again surmoimted by another shoot, from which 
the flower is again displaced ; the same routine goes on till the plant 
has reached the prescribed heigh, when it is allowed to shoot 
jfreely, and is clothed with its fragrant bloom. By a very similar 
treatment, the Verbenas may be made either to spread with greater 
luxuriance on the ground, to trial over the vase , or to climb 
the trellis ; forany of these purposes we have only to persevere in 
removing the flower-buds, frx)m time to time as they are produced, 
and new shoots will be emitted, elongating to a considerable extent, 
at the same time multiplying in number so as to cover a much greater 
space. J£ these be allowed to fall negligently over a vase, or be 
carefully entwined round a trellis, attached to a flower-pot, the effect 
will be in either case exceedingly ornamental. The Ana^dlis, Petunia, 
Heliotrope, and various other plants, if subjected to a like training 
are capable of the same effect. The Heliotrope I once saw trained 
round a pillow in a greenhouse 12 feet high, clothed with flowers from 
nearly the bottom to the top. Thunbergpias, Maurandias, Bhodochitons, 
and the whole race of dwan cUmbers, will be much improved in growth 
by removing, as soon as visible, the early flower-buds. If the 
Balsam be allowed to expand iU fint flwh of flower-buds, the blos- 
soms wiU neither be so large or so double as they ^ if the 
early buds be plucked iff. This will create a more luxurimrU develop^ 
went of the plant, and the sueceedmg buds will be produced all over 
the plant in the greatest abundance, covering it with a profusion 
of double flowers, very superior to what would have been tbe effect 
if the plant had been allowed to expand ^its blossom while yet in its 
infant state. The Schizanthus and most annuals may be much improved 
by removing the first flower-buds. The cultivator will be amply 
repaid by sowing them (annuals) early in August, pinching off any 
flowers that may be produced the same year, and thus transferring 
them to the biennial list. Lobelias, particularly Cardinalis, fulgens, 
ignea and others of that section, by having the centre shoot pinched 
out, will produce a number of laterals, clothed with elegant flowers 
for nearly their whole length, instead of one long and almost flower- 
less stem. Pentstemon gentianoides and others, Campanula p}ra- 
midalis, and a variety of the like plants, are subject to the same 
remark. , The Erysimum Peroffskianum is a striking instance of this 
treatment ; if left to flower its centre shoot, although the novel color, 
under any treatment, renders it pretty, it will, nevertheless, have a 
straggling appearance; but let this be pinched out, and the con- 
sequent radiation of shoots will display a dense patch of rich and 
dazzlingflowers. Many bulbs, as Hyacinths, Tulips, Ac., after havii^ 
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been grown in rooms, in glasses and flower-pots, are reduced to a state 
of great degeneracy ; if these be planted in the free soil, and deprived 
of the languid flowers that will be produced the succeeding year, the 
bulbs will be invigorated, and thus prenared to flower weU every al- 
ternate year, so long as this treatment oe continued. To enumerate 
all tho flowering plants that might be improved by a judicious removal 
of the early flower-buds would be a recapitulation of nearly the whole 
v>Ocabulary of plants. Thus having redeemed my promise and respon- 
ded to your invitation, I trust I have said enough to induce inquiry, 
and feel assured that investigation will lead to. a more general practice 
of depriving plants of their premature flower-buds. 



BIENNIAL AND ANNUAL STOCKS. 

By Mr. Charles Walker, of Manchester 

These flowers rank among the most lovely of our flower gardens, and 
are universal favourites ; but by some they are not aristocratic enough 
to be generally placed, now-a-days, amongst our bedding plants. I am 
therefore induced to forward a few particula?^ on the history and culti- 
vation, the family of Stocks, — ^hoping, by calling attention to the flower, 
to promote a more general interest in growing them. 

The kind commonly called the Queen's Stock — gilliflower, in French 
CHroJlee des jardins (Garden Stock) varies now to ahnost every colour. 
From white we go on to flesh, pink, scarlet, purple, red, and ci-imson. 
besides a variety that has variegated hlossoma. The seed should be 
sown towards the end of May, and the best plan is to sow two in each 
small pot; keep the soil just moist, and if two plaats are raised, as soon 
as properly established, pull (or cut) one of them out, and keep the 
plants in a somewhat shady place, so that you do not have them too 
vigorous that year. In the cold parts of our country shelter them in a 
frame during winter, and turn them into the open ground about the first 
we 3k in March, giving attention to Watering. The soil the seed should 
be sown in must be poor, lo prevent them becoming too robust before 
winter; but when planted out, have about equal portions of gld well- 
rotted dung and good fresh loam, added to the same quantity of the 
soil of your garden. Water at the roots freely during the spring and 
summer, 'ITiey usually bloom from the beginning of May, and continue 
through the summer. A succession of young plants may be raised, 
and, by keeping some in a cooUer place, their growth will be retarded, 
so that a stock in bloom up to November can be had. A sowing, of 
course, must be made every successive May, and thus provide for every 
following year's bloom. I have a plentiful supply of liquid manure, 
and once a-week I give my plants a good watering at the roots, after 
they are planted out in the open ground. 

The Brompton Stock— in French, girojlee a tige^BXkd the White 
Stock are varieties of this kind ; the latter will sometimes live three or 
four years. This species is a native of the coast of Spain, G reece, Italy 

o 
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Candia, dad ih^lslcs df^acent. It requires the same treatment as above« 
There is a noble stock, called the Criant and Emperor, which is of the 
Biennial section* I treat it too same as the Qtteen Stock, and Bromp - 
ton's, and have grown it with a spike of flowers two feet six inches long, 
and the blossoms as large as a crown piece, and of a full double. There 
is too a most charming stock which is brought in pots, in bloom, to 
Covent-garden, in London^ called the Intermediate, said to have beeii 
raised between the 7Vai iVeek and the" Giftnt It Is a dwarfish grower, 
very branching and a profu3e bloomer : the flowers of a bright rosy- 
red. I have had for several years a packet of seed sent as that variety, 
but it has not come true. I am told the London market gardeners will 
not allow seed to be disposed of. It is sown and treated as the bien- 
nial stocks are, and preserved in winter in frames near the glass. 

The Stock-^liflower has been long established in the English gar- 
dens, and id indeed a native of the clifft by the sea- side. The old En- 
glish name of Gilliflower, which is now almost lost in the prefex, Stock, 
is corrupted from the French gvroflier, Chaucer writes it Gylofre, but, 
by associating it with the nutmeg and other spices, appears to mean the 
clove tree, which is, in fact, the proper signification of that word. 

Turner calls it Gelover and Gelyfloure ; Gerarde and Parkinson, 
Gilloflower, Thus, having wandered from its original orthography, it 
was corrupted into July-fiower. Pinks and carnations have also the 
title of Gilliflower from smelling like the clove, for which the French 
name is girofle» For distinction, therefore, they were called Clove-gilli- 
flowers, and these Stock-gilliflowers. Gerarde adds the names Castle- 
gilliflower, and Guernsey- violet 

The broad-leaved shrubby-stock is .a native of the island of Maidera; 
it blossoms from March to May. When the flowers flrst open, they 
are white, sometimes inclining to yellow ; in a few days they become 
purple ; hence this species has been termed mutabilis, or changeable. 
This is of quick growth, and may be increased by cuttings, taken as 
»oon as the plant has done fliowering : they should, be housed in the 
winter. 

Some persons increase the Queen's-stock in the same manner, plant- 
ing the cuttings in March or April, in pots three or four inches wide; 
m the middle of May they remove them into pots five or six inches 
diameter, and in July or August into full-sized ones, that is, eight or 
ten inches ; but though these cuttings will generally root, they do not 
make such handsome plants as those raised from seed ; it is not, there- 
fore, worth while to practice this method unless to preserve some fine 
double flowers. These flowers love the sun ; but care must be taken 
to supply in the evening the moisture which has been exhausted during 
the day. It will be observed, too, as an invariable rule, always to place 
a plant in the shade when newly potted, and to let it remain there till 
rooted,' for if once much flaged, they do not readily recover. 

There are other species of stock, but the above are tlie most desirable. 
There is a Cheiranthus called the C. quadrangulus, a native of Siberia, 
which was introduced into the Paris garden by Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
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The flowers are a fine sulphur colour, and very swee^ It tlulres bi the 
open air» but does not last many years. 

Garcilasso speaks of them as ^orn in the hair : 

•• Loosely flow her golden locks ; 
If she stays them 'tis with JMnunes, 
Chains them, 'tis with pinlts and stocks." 

In this country ladies seldom adorn themselves with natural flowers, 
and yet we have many that would bloon through an evening very well, 
The introduction of such a fashion might be an important advantage to . 
the fiiir sex : should the rooms be very warm, and like'y to injure the 
beauty of their floral ornaments, and cause them to droop prematurely, 
they would be compelled, like Cindrella in her fairy dress, to retire at 
a seasonable hour, before such a catastrophe should take place ; which 
would be of no small benefit to their health and beauty. In the east 
la ties commonly wear natiral flowers. Thun berg speaks upon the 
subject with a gallantry quite enthusiastic : 

'*' The ladies in Batavia," says he, " wear neither caps nor hats ; but 
tie up their hair (which is only andnted with oil, and has no powder in it) 
in a large knot on the crown of their heads, and adorn it with jewels and 
wreaths of odoriferous flowers. Tn the evenings, when the ladies pay 
visits to each other, thr»y are decorated in a particular mangier about the 
head with a wreath of flowers, of the Nyctanthes Samb ic, run upon a 
thread. These flowers are brought every day fresh to town for sale. 
The smjll of them is inconceivably delightful, like that of orange and 
lemon flowers : the whole house is filled with the fragrant scent, en- 
hancing if possible, the charms of the ladies' company, and of the society 
of the fair sex." 

• The Annual or as they usually called, the Ten Weeks' Stock, — 
French, Le quaraniain ; le violet (Vete (Summer Violet) ; Italian, leucoio 
esfivo (Summer Stock). There are now an innumerable host of varie- 
ties, of almost every shade of colour, comprising both double and sin- 
gle blossomed. The addition of the German varieties has supplied a 
most valuable assortment, from white to yellow, scarlet, crimson, to 
abnost black, and the quantity of bio >m depends on the course of treat- 
ment : for the more vigorous the plants previous to blooming, the more^ 
fljwers in proportion. 

Seeds should be sown in shallow pans, or pots, in February or 
March, placing them where a little warmth is supplied, or in a gen- 
tle hot bed. When strong enough, put two. plants into each small- 
sized, sixty pot, or thumb pots, and place them where their growth 
can be promoted. The plants which are most likely to have dovbU 
blossoms are usually shurt, rcrund, and rather bushy ^ and the smgU ones 
are long and thin. They have a fine appearance, whether grown in 
patches in the mixed collection of a border of plants, or an entire bed 
of thom. The soil in either must be rich with old rotten mslnure. 1 
have used that of old cow dung, with the greatest success. A dry 
sub-soil is essential to their doing well ; if not naturally so, it must ba 
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'made dry by a few inches deep of brick or lime rubbish being laid at 
the bottom, upon which the rich compost is to be laid. In like manner 
should the place be'^epared where patches are planted, if the sab-soil 
be a damp clay or something similar. The Stocks are rather like the 
WeUlJlower, will flourish much better on an old crumbling wall of a 
tower than in a strong wet soil* 



ON DRYING AND PRESERVING SPECIMENS OP 

FLOWERS, &c 

By a Botanist. 

Observing at the present season of the year that there are an abun- 
dance of floral specimens, and that information is requested by a cor- 
respondent on a successful mode of drying specihaens, the following was 
given me by a friend, which for six years 1 have adopted with very 
satisfactory results, and forward it for insertion in the June Cabinet. 
*' In selecting specimens for drying, c^e must be taken that they ex- 
hibit the usual character of the species ; no imperfect or monstrous 
shoot should be made use of. If the leaves of different parts of the 
species vary, as is often the case in herbaceous plants, examples of both 
should be preserved, llie twig should not be more woody than is un- 
avoidable, because of its not lying compactly in the herbarium. If the 
flower grow from a veiy large woody part of the trunk as is often the 
ease, as in some Malpighias, Cynometra, <&c., then they should be pre- 
served with a piece of the bark oi^ly adhering to them. It is also veiy 
important that ripe fi-uit should accompany the specimen. When the 
fruit is small, or thin, or capable of compression without injury, a second 
dried specimen may be added to that exhibiting the flowers ; but when 
it is large and woody, it must be preserved separately. Next to a judi- 
cious selection of specimens, it is important to dry them in the best 
manner. For this purpose various methods have been proposed: some 
of the simplest and most practicable may be mentioned. If y6u are in 
a country where there is much sun heat, it is an excellent plan to place 
the specimen between the leaves of a sheet of paper, and pour as much 
dry sand or earth over it as will press every part flat ; leave it in the 
full sunshine, and it will generally dry in a few hours. But in travel- 
ling, when conveniences of this kind cannot be had, and in wild unin- 
habited regions, it is better to have two or more pasteboards of the size 
of the paper in which your specimens are dried, and some stout cord 
or leather straps. Having gathered specimens until you are apprehen- 
sive of their shrivelling, fill each sheet of paper with as many as it will 
contain ; and having thus formed a good stout bundle, place it between 
the pasteboards, and compress it with your cord or straps. In the 
evening, or at the first convenient opportunity, unstrap the package, 
take a fresh sheet of paper, and make it very dry and hot before the 
fire : into this sheet so heated, transfer the specimens in the first of the 
paper in your package; then dry that sheet, and shift into it the specif 
mens lying in the second sheet, and so go on till all your specimens are 
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bhifled; then strap up the package anew, and repeat the operation at 
every convenient opportunity till the plants are dry. They should then 
be transferred to fresh paper, tied up rather loosely, and laid by. 
Should the botanist be stationary, he may dry his paper in the sun ; if 
the number of specimens for preparation is inconsiderable, put them 
between cushions, in a press resembling a napkin press, lying it in the 
sun, or before a hot fire. It is extremely important that specimens 
should be dried quickly, otherwise they are apt to become mouldy and 
rotten, or black, and to fall in pieces. NotwiUistanding all the precau- 
tions that can be taken, some plants, such as Orchidese, will £bJ1 in 
pieces in drying : when this is the case, the fragments are to be care- 
fiiUy preserved, in order to be put together when the specimen is 
finally glued down. In many cases, particularly those of Coniferae, 
Ericae, &c., the leaves may be prevented falling off by plunging the spe- 
cimen, when newly gathered, for a minute into hotting water. The 
gi-eat object in drying a specimen is to preserve its coloi^r, if possible, 
which is not often the case, and not to press it so fiat as to crush any 
of the parts, because that renders it impossible subsequently to analyse 
them. When specimens have been thoroughly dried, they should be 
fastened by strong ghie, not gum, nor paste, to half a sheet of good stout 
white paper : the. place where they were found, or the person firom 
whom they were obtained, should be written at the foot of each speci- 
men, and the name at the lowest right hand corner. If any of the 
flowers or fruits, or seeds, be loose, they should be put into small paper 
cases, which may be glued in some convenient place to the paper. 
These cases are extremely useful ; and fragments so preserved, being 
well adopted for subsequent analysis, will often prevent the specimen 
itself from being pulled in pieces. The best size foi the paper appears, 
by experience, to be 10| inches by 16^. Linnaeus used a ^ze resembling 
our foolscap, but it is much too small ; and a few employ paper 1 1^ 
inches by IS^, but that is larger than is necessary, and much too ex- 
pensive. In analysing dried specimens, the flowers or fruits should 
always be softened in boiling water ; this renders all the parts pliable, 
and often restores them to their original position. In arranging spe- 
cimens when thus prepared, every species of the same genus should be 
put into a wrapper, formed of a whole sheet of paper, and marked at 
the lower left corner with the name of the genus. The genera should 
then be put together, according to their natural orders. To preserve 
plants against the depredations of insects, by which, especially the little 
Anobium castaneum, they are apt to be much infested, it has been re- 
commended to wash each specimen with a solution of corrosive subli- 
mate, in camphorated spirits of wine ; but, independently of this being 
a doubtful mode of preservation,- it is expensive, and in large collections 
extremely troublesome. I have found that suspending little open bags 
filled with camphor, in the inside of the doors of my cabinets, is a far 
more simple and a most effectual protection. It is true that camphor 
Will not drive away the larvae that may be carried into the herbarium 
in fresh specimens ; but the moment they become perfect insects, they 
quit the cases without leaving any eggs behind them.*' 




m THE FLOW KB GARDEN, 

^ TITE recent weather baa bGoti *o vaniible. tliat it has he en 

- hazardous to attempt putting out bedding plants, but v.e 
bope danger from frost need not be apprebended, and as earW as possible tbe 
plantinLr ghouM be completed ; in many cases sbiM^ing for a few days will be 
essential to snccef>s. 

We have frequently called the attention of our young readers to tbe desira- 
bility of paying strict attention to tbe judicious arrangements of lowering plants, 
as regjirds height and harmony of colouring. It is true that, of late years, this 
subjeot has become a matter of study amongst gardeners, and great changes for 
the bett< r have taken place in tliis respect; still we are far from t^u|»i)Osiug that 
we have arrived at perfection. Always bear in mind — if beflnty, order, and 
effect are desired — that attention to this, next to a well laid-out tiower garden, 
is essential to their full development. In producing well-arranged contrasts, 
>the different shades of colour mnst be as distinct from each other as possible ; 
for instnnce. white should never be placed in contact with yellow, or deep blue 
with crimson ; but white forms a good contrast with blue or red, blue to o:ange, 
yellow TO purple or violet, dark crimson to light blue, and scarlet should be 
placed near those wliich have a profuse green foliage, as red and green form the 
best contrast. Orange and violet do well. Greenb»h-yellow and rose .contrast 
well. 

Attention will now be required to water freely establi>hed plants, being careful 
it does not pass off, and in the evening sprinkle over-head newly -planted bedding 
plants, it ten^s to promote an early re-establisbment. Tinks and Carnations 
will require <lue care in securing, and by the middle of the month pipings of 
Pinks may be taken off, and towards the en<l layers of some early Cai*nations be 
made. Thin away extra flower-bud-*. Dahlias, — thin out the shoots^ so as only 
to retain about four or five. Stop the leading stem, to give support to the side 
ones. CuUings will soon strike root If the weather be diy, water daily, a 
good supply at once: a portion of mulchy manure, sp-ead over the roots, i' very 
beneficial. Seeds of Sweet Williams, Canterbiny Bells, Scabious, &c., should • 
now be sown for n^xt year's bloomiiijsr. Auricula and Polyanthus must be kept 
in a sha«ly but airy place. Prepare the compost for re-potting in next month, 
and sow seed as soon as ripe ; also Pansy seed. 

New Ff.owKRS. — Let attention be given to hybridizing, with a view to obtafn 
improved varieties. Roses: maggots often infest the buds, carefully examine, 
and destroy, (jreen-fly, too, stop at first by fumigation, &c. Chrysanthemums : 
Tonng plants fc-hould be prepared. Violets foi next year's blooming, attend to 
bcdj) of, &c. Put off cuttings of Pansies. 

IN TEK GREENHOUSE, ETC. 

The greenhouse plants may now be placed out of n doors; let them be duly 
watered, for if allowed to flag the result is the leaves are damaged. Moss 
sprinkled between the pots keeps the soil cool. 

The house will now have to be kept gay and sweet by Balsams, Globe Ama- 
rantlius, Cockscombs, Rrachycoraa, &c. Be-pct as required, to ketjp the plants 
in a growing state. Achimenes will now be coming into bloom; they rep y for 
every attention. Cuttinjjsi of nearly all greenhouse plants should now be put 
off ; May and June are the best months for that purpose. Cinerarias are highly 
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6hlaiAental, and welt worth encouraging. Any done bloomino; and seed collected, 
if required, should be turned out of the pots entire into a bed of rich soil, where 
there is shade from eleven to four o'clock. There they will flourish, and supply 
an increase for next yeit*8 bloom. Cuttings of Roses may be put in, and win 
Soon strike. Camellias that have been forwarded by forcing the shoots and buds, 
should now be placed in a cooler situation, to give vigour to them. When the 
foliage of Banunculus or Tulips is quite- dead, the roots may be taken up. 
Pelargoniums, as they go out of blootn, must be prepared for another season. 

EaiCAS. — The early^blooming kinds should be oranghted out, and odiers may 
follow them as fast as they go out of bloom. Examine the plants very carefully, 
and see that they are in a proper state as to moisture ; and if you are an exhi- 
bitor, never put a plant of this or any other kind into a van, witnout previously 
giving it- a good soaking of water. The young plants which are not blooming 
had best be placed in a pit where they can be exposed or not, as may appear 
necessary. Stop such as require it boldly back, and train them so as to form a 
proper foundation for a good specimen. As the principal specimens go out of 
bloom they may be removed to a shady situation to make their growth, being 
previously cut in, if necessary. Supports for an awning must be placed over 
them, so that in case of heavy storms or continued rain, they can be protected 
a little. Clear weak manure water may be used occasionally for the fi ee-erowing 
kinds. With regard ij ventilation, there is no fear of your over-doing it after 
this time. Re-pot any requiring it, but do not over-pot ; the pne-shitt system is 
injurious to nearly all the tribe, the only exceptipns are those of rapid growth 
and robust habit. Rough peat and silver sand, with bits of stone, &e., and a 
liberal drainage are requisite. Epacrises, &c., should also be duly attended to in 
re-potting , &c. 

AzALE\8 in the forcing pit mnst be kept shaded during bright sunshine, and a 
moist growing atmosphere must be maintained around them. Water freely with 
weak guano-water, and sprinkle the vacant parts of the house or pit daily, but 
not upon the bloom. As the plants go out of flower, place them in heat, to per- 
fetst their wood for next year*s blooming. Camellias promote the well ripening 
of the wood, before fully exposing them to the open air. The supply of next 
season's bloom depends on this attention now^ 

THE PERPETUAL OR TRKE CARNATION. 

The appearance of ft few plants of this charming flower at the exhibition of the 
Horticultural Society at Chiswick on Saturday last, reminda me that a few 
remarks respecting it at this season may possibly prove useful. This variety is 
commonly called the Winter-flowering Carnation, from the desirable character- 
istic it possesses of blooming throughout that season. The name of Tree Carna- 
tion may be familiar to some, as the plant itself is not of recent introduction, 
although very few varieties seem originally to have heen known, and those have 
now been entirely superseded by sorts lately imported ; for it is our continental 
neighbours who have been so successful in raising them, and to whom we aire 
principally indebted for these invaluable acquisitions; for not only are the 
varieties now more diversiied in tolour, but their growth and habit are altogether 
improved. In addition to their bright and varied colours, they are deliciously 
fragrant, a. desideratum which cannot be too highly appreciated, some of the 
varieties being equal in perfume to the common Clove. Persons desirous of 
cultivating this tribe of Carnation should procure nice young plants, say in 
March, and keep them in a cool frame nniil the weather permits them to be ex- 
posed cntirp,Iy to the open air; but even in sprint the lights should b^ taken oflf 
whenever it is practicable. Those who have old pi ints should strike cuttings 
about the middle of March, as young plants grow rapidly throughout ihe summer, 
and make by far the best specimens for winter blooming. Before taking cuttings, 
the plants should be put into a warm house, or one that is kept rather close ; 
and those who ha-ve not this convenience should put them in the warmest part 
of the greenhouse ; if this is done, the plants are excited to grow, and if the 
cuttings are then taken off, they will strike root more readily. Care shculd be 
taken to strike only from vigorous plants, and to select strong and healthy cut- 
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tings; for \f this is not dond, and Ibe cuttings aro taken from delicate and 
cankery plants, the colours of some of the varieties are inclined to run, besides 
which, the plants always maintain a sickly appearance. Tree Carnations will 
supply an abundance of cuttings, as most of the yarieties continually throw out 
a profusion of laterals, which can be taken off at any season without injury to 
the parant plant ; indeed, taking a few of them off in autumn has rather a ten- 
dency to strengthen the flowering shoots than otherwise. To insure cuttings 
taking root, either late in autumn or in spring, they must be struck in a little 
heat, but the cutting pots should not be covered with a glass, for if this is done, 
the cuttings will fog or damp off; besides which it is not necessary; and if no 
glass be used, they will want occasionally looking over, an d any grass carefully 
removed that is likely to create damp. After the cuttings are well rooted they 
should be potted singly into, say, 4-inch pots, and kept in a rather close and' 
moist atmosphere until fully established, when they should be gradually har- 
dened off in a cool frame. At this stage the tops may be pinched out, which 
will greatly assist the formation of nice plants. To those who have not the con- 
venience of supplying warmth for striking cuttings during winter, I should 
recommend their being struck at the latter end of summer, to be potted off and 
kept in a cool frame during the winter, cpre beiig taken to keep them rather dry 
— a rule which should always be observed in wintering Carnations. The cutting 
pots should be prepared by first giving a good drainage of any sherds of a porous 
nature, then a few rpngb pieces of turfy loam to prevent the soil from being 
carried through the sherds ; after this, take equal proportions of loam and silver 
sand, mix together, and fill until within a quarter of an inch of the rim, then 
complete by filling up with silver sand. Tree Carnations will thrive luxuriantly 
in a good maiden soil or loam mixed with a little silver sand, to which may be 
added a slight sprinkling of leaf-mould ; the same soil may be used throughout 
the season, except when the plants are first shifted from the store pot, when a 
little more silver sand should be used. In spring the plants should be removed 
from the frame, and placed upon an open border, In any favourable situation ; 
but first prepare it by spreading a thin layer of ashes, which will prevent worms 
from entering the pots. If at this time the plants require potting, a shift should 
be given them, but care must be taken not to over-pot them. I find that many 
yarieties thrive better if gradi ally shifted into their blooming pots, say first from 
3-inch into a G-inch pot, and so on in proporriou. The plants are compara« 
tively no trouble during summer; they merely want watering, and sometimes 
stirring up the surface soil ; but as they grow, care must be taken to secure the 
stems nicely with some neat sticks. The principal insects that attack them are 
green fly, which is easiljf removed by sprinkling with a little tobacco-water. If 
the weather and situation prove excessively hot in the summer, the plants may 
be removed with advantage to a border that is slightly shaded from the mid-day 
sun. If the above mode of treatment is followed, by the autumn the plants will 
have thrown up from three to eight stems each, and be laden with a profusion of 
buds, which, if the plants areremoved to agreenhouse as soon as the weather is 
beginning to get damp and cold, will expand, and afford a continuance of blossems 
throughout the winter. These Carnations are not only valuable for their displiy 
in the greenhonse, but are, 1 may say, unequalled as a winter flower for the 
bouquet and other purposes to which cut flowers are applied.— W. B. Gardetter's 
Chfomcle. 

On Forcikg Roses. — It is generally asserted that Roses do not succeed, if 
forced, two years successively. This I find from practical experience to be an 
erroneous opinion, as I have forced the same plants five consecutive seasoiis. 
They have been treatfed as any other potted plant would be, namely, shifted as 
they increased in size; and this year they have bloomed more profusely than they 
did the first season: in fact, they have annually improved in the number and 
beauty of their blossoms. My collection consists of Moss, Spong, Cabbage. 
Unique, Wellington (Hybrid China), Crimson Perpetual, and Smith's Yellow 
Noisette, which succeeds much better as a forced than as a garden Rose. I am 
induced to mention these circumstances respecting forced Roses, fiom the failure 
which I perceive in that department in many gardens where there is every facility 
for procuring them ; and th^re is no flower so highly appreciated, even by non- 
amateurs, as a forced Rose. . Rosa. 
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Tis sweet to muse upon His skill Ui^plav'd 

(Tiifinitc skill) in all that He hath um^il 

To trace in Nature's most minute desig:n 

The BJgnflturc nnd stamp of power Divine; 

To woTukr at a thousand inject form?, 

These hAtcbM ^nd Ihose resuscitated worms — 

New life ordain*d and brighter scenes to share, 

Once prone on earth, now buoyant npon air.'*---CowPER. 

•* Oh, come to the river's rim; come to us (flowers) there, 
For the white water-lily is wondrous fair; 
The swan among flowers! how statelily ride 
Her snow-white leaves on the rippling tide! 
And the dragon-fly- gallantly stays to sip 
A kiss of dew from her goblet*s lip— 
Oh, come in the glow 

Of the long summer's day, 
When the cool waves flow 
• And the zephyrs play. 
Oh, dwell not in cities, mid dark and care, 
But come to the river's rim, come to us there!" 
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GEUM MAGNIFICUM, 

Papaver nudicaule-aurantia. 

Gedm MAGNIFICUM. — This is a splendid variety of 0, chiloense, and is 
very much superior to a previous variety, raised from the same species^ 
and named G. coccineum. The present one is a hardy perennial her- 
l^juieous plant, blooming, in profusion,^the flowering stems rising from a 
foot to eighteen inches high. The flowers being large, and of such an 
intense colour, produce a brilliant appearance, and render the plant 
deserving a place in every flower garden, where it would be one of its 
most superb summer ornaments. It belongs to the same natural order 
as the Potentillas, but is a much more compact and neat plant than any 
of that genus we are acquainted with. 

M 
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Papaver nudicaule, aurantia. — This very handsome variety of 
Poppy is a hardy herbaceous perennial^ the flowerkig steiiis rising a 
foot high, and blooming very freely. It forms a neat bushy plant, and 
deserves a place in every flower garden. Its very neat shaped blossoms, 
of a brilliant orange colour, render it very attractive, and one of the 
prettibst flower garden summer ornamenfe, 'of its size. 
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pRAOCENA ELLlPTICA ; VARIETY MAGULATA.— -It is a stOVO plant from 

the. jEast Indies. The leaves vary in size from three to nine inches 
long, leathery^ elliptic shaped, of a deep green, beautifully spotted with 
yellow dots. The flowers are produced in terminal branching panicles, 
of a yellow-green colour. Each blossom about an inch across, having 
si? narrow petals. Its spotted leaves render it a pretty acquisition. 
It r^ently bloomed in the Royal Gardens at Kew. The plant is also 
iti Mr. Van Houtte's establishment. (Figured in Bot. Mag,, 4787.) 

CcELOGYNE TESTACEA. Clat COLOURED. — A native of Siucaporc, 
obtained by Messrs. Loddiges, in whose collection of stove orchids it 
has been some years. The flowers are produced in drooping racemes of 
six to eight blossoms in each. They are of a dull clayey- white colour, 
with the Up spotted with brown. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4785.) 

Cereus MAcDoNALDiiE. — This very noble flowering plant was sent 
from Honduras to the Royal Gardens at Kew, by Mrs, Macdonald. 
The flowers, when fully open, are about ten inches across. The long 
outside sepals are of a rich orange colour. The petals are broad, white, 
and the centre handsomely ornamented with orange-coloured stigma 
and anthers. It merits a place in every stove. (Figured in Flore des 
Serrasy 896.) 

Hexacentris Mysohensis J VARIETY LUTEA. — A plant of this superb 
flowering variety was recently exhibited at Chiswick, by Messrs. Veitch, 
It is a climbing shrub, having larg^ leaves, and its large rich blossoms 
are produced in terminal drooping racemes. Each blossom has four 
broad lobed divisions, and the flower is three inches across. Many of 
our readers have seen the fine species H. coccinea in bloom, and 
deservedly admired the beauty of its flowers ; but this yellow variety far 
exceeds them in size, brightness of colour, and in the number of 
blossoms borne by Mch raceme. (Figured in Bot, Mag,, 4786.) 

Ilex cornuta. — This magnificent species was introduced into Eng- 
land from China, by Mr. Fortune. The leaves are five inches long, and 
the end of each has three long horn-like spines. The berries are very 
large, of brilliant red colour. (Figured in Fhre des Serras, 893.) 

Scuttellaria villosa. — ^A stove plant from Peru. The flowers 
are of a brilliant scarlet, tube-shaped, one inch long, produced in a ter- 
minal ractoe, forming almost a cotymhoics head of twenty or more 
blossoms. They are produced numerously. TTie leaves are green, 
with the underside of a rich purple. Very handsome. (Figured in 
Bot. Mag,, 4789.) 
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PRANCISCEA EXiMiA. — It was discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Villa FrancsL in Brazil, by M. Libon, and was introduced to Brussels by 
M. de Jongne. It is an erect growing branchy stove shrub, which 
blooms very freely in th^ early part of the year ; but if plants be rested, 
and introduced into heat at various periods, some may be had in bloom 
all the year. The flowers are of a beautifid violet-purple colour at first, 
but fade so as to become white. Each blossom is as large as a penny- 
piece, and being borne in profusion, arc very showy. In winter apd 
spring it is a charming ornament. (Figured in Bot Mag,^ 4790.) 

Ehododendron ciNNABABiNUM ; VAIWBTY PALLIDUM. — Another of the 
Sikkim-Himalayan plants, which has bloomed in the Royal Gardens 
at Kew. The following remarks are made in the " Botanical Maga- 
zine," where a figure of it was given in the June number : — " Now we 
have in cultivation in the Royal Gardens at Kew what Dr. Hooker 
considers a third Variety, ifim leaves, in shape resembliiig those of 
the original type of R. cinnabarinum, but pale coloured beneath, with 
a calix resembling that of the R. Roylei, and corrollas paler than 
either of the other varieties, and having the faux above sprinkled with 
dark blood-coloured dots. The flowers are produced in terminal cymes, 
of a full rose colour, between funnel and bell shaped. Each blossom is 
about an inch and a half across. (Figured in BoL Mag^j 4788.) 

Brillantaisia owariensis. a Salvia-like plant, having large 
heart-shaped leaves, and the flowers are produced in terminal panicles of 
twenty or more blossoms on each. The flowers have a rosy purple 
tube, with the lower spreading portion of the Labium a rich violet-blue. 
It bloomed first, in this country, at the Chelsea Botanic Garden. It 
is a native of Sierfe Leone, and requires similar treatment to the Salvia 
fulgens, and others of that character. 

GesNeria DonckelaarianA. In a previous number we noticed this 
fine plant. We are informed that it originated in the Botanic Garden 
at Gaud, and was considered by the Director (M. Donckelaar) to be an 
hybrid, produced between Oesneria discolor and the Ligeria rubra, 
(Form of Gloxinia speciasa.) Other persons suppose it to be a distinct 
species which had been introduced along with other Gesnerias, and 
been sent under the name of some other previously known species, but 
proved to be the fine flowering plant it is. The leaves are vert/ 
largej heart shaped, green above and purple beneath. The flowers are 
produced in a large terminal panicle, and eachblossomof a well-formed 
Gloxinia shap^, tubular portion an inch and a half long, and the front 
of {he blossom (limb) an inch and a half across. The inside of the 
. flower is white ; the floral steins are of crimson red colour. It merits 
a place in every stove. (Figured in Flores des SerreSy 902.) 

'Begonia Zanthina. The leaves are very large, eight inches or 
upwards across, of a dark green above and light red beneath. The 
floWers are of a bright golden yellow colour; very handsome. It 
merits a place in every stove. 

BfcGONiA Zanthina gandavensis. The flowers are yellow^ and the 
t^ates particularly handsome. The upper side a very deep green, 

M 2 
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ricUy tinged with maroon, and nnderneatli a" deep purple.^ It is a 
superb variety. 

Begonia Zanthina marmorea. The plant is of robust habit, with 
fine velvet green foliage; most beautifully marbled with varnished silvery 
whiie, equally as handsome as the leaves of Cissus discolor. This very 
handsome variety had the premier prize awarded for it at the Gri^id 
Exhibition, held in May, at Pmis, and at Mons, on June 4th of the 
present year. The above handsome varieties are in M. Van Houtte's 
collection, and plants may now be obtained. 

Plants in bloom in the Royal Gardens at Kew. 

ScHEERiA Mexicana. (Syuonyme Achimenes Chirita.) This is a 
charming plant. It is branchy, growing from half a yard to two feet 
high, and blooming profusely.' ' The flowers are in form like those of 
the neatest Gloxinia, and each about three inches across the front of it, 
of a rich violet purple, with a white throat It merits a place in 
every stove. • 

Achimenes longiflora major. The flowers are of similar form to 
those of A. longiflora, but one-half larger, being three inches and a 
half across, and of a lighter blue colour,^ It is exceedingly showy, 
and ought to be grown in every collection of this fine flowering genus. 

HoTA BELLA. ' A plant was trained round a trellis composed of six 
sticks, inserted at equal distances inside a 48 sized pot, and around 
this the plant was coiled, which had a number of its very handsome 
waxy white heads of flowerp, and produced a pretty eflfect. 

Gloxinia imperialis. The outside of the flower is a French white* 
The mouth has a rim of bright blue, and farther on, inside the tubidar 
portion, it is of a dark velvet colour. 

Oeranium sanguineum Lancastriense. A hardy border plant, of 
prostrate habit, blooming very freely, and the flowers of a beautiful 
flesh colour. It contrasts prettily with the purplish red of the G. 
sanguineum, and blooms all the summer. 

I)atura comigera. This species is of medium habit, and from two to 
five feet high ; form branchy, somewhat iw5%' plants, which bloom very 
freely. The flowers are in form similar to those of D. arborea (Brug- 
mansia suaveolens^, drooping, white, about six inches long. It flour- 
ishes in the green-nouse, or open ground in smnmer. 

Gloxinia Prince de Ligne. Outside of flower a fine rosy red, inside 
deep maroon ; with a rim of bright crimson round the throat, and 
blossom very large. 

Gloxinia Gay Lussac, White, with a primrose stripe inside ' the 
tube, edged with carmine ; very neat. . * 

Gloccinia Albert Courtier, Outside lilac, inside a dark velvet^ 
Flower very large and superb. 

Ghobinia Madame Chartin, White, with a yellow stripe up inside, 
edged with rosy red ; very neat. 

Gloxinia . marginata. White outside, inside blue, with a white 
rim round the front of the flower. It is of thick substance and fin© 
form. 
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Hardy Herbaceous Plants. — Dodecatheon media elegans. The 
flower stems rise haK a yard high, each bearing a terminal head of 
from twenty to thirty blossoms, of a fine rosy pm^le, with a yellow 
centre, and very handsome. 

Oeum chiloense. Flowers bright scarlet, one inch across — pretty. 

Potentilla argyrostigma insignis. The flower stems rise eighteen 
inches high, blooms in profusion, each blossom one inch across, White^ 
handsome cup-shaped — very pretty ; forms a nice contrast with the 
brilliant coloured kinds. 

P. Butkenica. The plant spreads so as to form a dense bush of 
foliage, six inches high. The flower stems are a foot high ; it blooms in 
profusion, each blossom nearly an inch across, of a deep yellow, and 
very pretty. 

jP». intermedia. It spreads like the last described, and the foliage 
at the outer edge of the bush forms an exact circle. The flowers are 
borne in vast prq/lweon, bright yellow ; very neat and pretty. 

Oahga orientaUs. Grows three feet high, neat plant, blooms 
freely, in spikes of six inches long ; the flowers are blue ; pretty. 

Silene maritima. A prostrate, spreading, bushy plant. Each 
flower one inch across, white, with black anthers, in profusion ; neat 
and pretty. 

Nepeta MassincB. A spreading bushy plant, the very long spikes of 
lilac-coloured flowers rise to a foot high. It blooms in profusion, and 
pretty. 

LathyruB rotundifolius. Now three feet high, in very profuse bloom. 
Its pretty pea flowers are of a rosy purple, with a deep crimson keel. 

Cerastium tomentosa. This is an old inhabitant, introduced in 1648. 
Many of our readers * know it ; its silvery white prostrate spreading 
stems and leaves, with its snowy-while starry flowers are familiar to thena. 
When grown as well, at Kew, with its profuse mass of flowers, it is 
exceedingly neat. 

Iheris tenoreana. This candy tuft-like perennial species forms a 
neat evergreen bushy plant, about nine inches high, blooming profusely. 
The flowers are white, tinged with lilac ; very neat and pretty. 

Aquilegia fragrans. This fragrant columbine grows two feet high ; 
its flowers are large^ while with the outside tinged with lilac; very 
pretty. 

Stdtice maritima-rosea. A handsome thrift, the flower stems one foot 
high, with a large globular head of very bright rose-coloured flowers ; 
exceedingly pretty. 

Campanula Barclayana. Grows two feet high, a neat bushy plant, 
having narrow foliage, and blooming in vast profusion. The bell-shaped 
flowers are drooping, similar to the common wild campanula of our 
country, each blossom an inch long, and the same across the mouth ; a 
beautiful violet-blue. It merits a place in every garden. 

C. Sarmatica. . It grows two feet high, and has numerous floral 
stems, each terminating in a long spike of lavender-coloxxred flowers ; 
each blossom is two inches and a haK long and two ficrgss, borpe m prQ- 
fiision. 
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C, latifolia. A robust compact plant, growing three to four feet high, 
each of its niunerous stems having ahout two feet long adorned with 
large hell-shaped flowers, eaeh blossom being two and a half inches 
long and as much across, of a fine purple-blue colour ; very fine. 

C. Macrantha. Similar in stature to the last species, each bell- 
formed blossom three inches long, a violet-blue colour ; very pretty. 

Cteum intermedium. Grows eighteen inches high, and blooms pro- 
fusely ; each blossOm is cup shaped, an inch and a half across, of a rich 
golden-yellow colour ; very pretty. 

Delphinium WheeUrii. The principal stems rise four feet high ;, one- 
half ^e length is composed of numerous spikes, densely furnished, of 
azure-blue flowers. It is exceedingly fine ; no other species or variety 
we have seen have near so many blossoms. It merits a place in evjdry 
garden. 

OrohuBlatkyroides. A neat plant, eighteen inches high, bushy, 
blooming in profusion. The pea-like flowers are borne in raodmi^ of 
twenty or more in each, of a pretty lilac-blue ; neat and handsome. 

Veronica laUfoUa. A neat bushy plant, two feet high, pushing forth 
numerous flower stems, and each stem terminates with four tpikes (cfix 
inches long), of ultramarine blue flowers* It is exQcedingly showy 
and neat, well meriting a place in every flower garden. 

Veronica austriaca. A neat bushy plant, one foot high,, having 
numerous flower stems, bearing & profusion of flowers, which are bom^ 
in spikes, bright blue with a white eye ; very neat ,and pretty. 

Potentilla reptans, A creeping plant, growing rapidly, and blooming 
profusely ; the flower stems rise about four inches high ; the blossoms 
are of a bright yellow, double^ an inch across ; very neat and pretty. 

Campanula persicafolia-maxima, A neat growing plant, three feet 
high, pushing forth numerous stems. Half a yard of each is adorned 
with very large rich bright blue flowers ; each blossom, Voad bell-shaped, 
is about three inches across. It is a very superb variety. 



REMARKS ON THE SLEEP OF PLANTS, 

BY HB. FETBB MAKENZIE, OF WBST PLEAK, STIBLINO, K.ll. 

I BEAD with pleasure the interesting article headed ^' Observations 
upon the Sleep of Plants.^' This is a subject which has engaged the 
attention of the learned and unlearned, less or more, for many years ; 
and although the causes of the phenomena may still remain a secret, 
something useful may yet be obtained when the study of the subject is 
closely pursued. In Professor Balfour's " Manual of Botany," it ia 
said to be of importance, both as regards meteorology and botanical 
geography, that observations should be made carefiidly on what are 
caUed the annual and diurnal periods of plant, the former being the 
space of time computed between two successive returns of the leaves, 
the flowers, and the fruits ; and the latter the return of the hour of the 
day at which certain species of flowers open. The same species 
should be selected in different localities, and care should be taken that 
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the plauin ut^ such as have determinate {ieHods of flovip^^ Rvleti 
98 to the mode, of obserring periodical phenomena in planis ha?e been 
drawn up by the British Association, and a cdmmittee has Ipehn ap« 
|>ointed to earrj this into effects The committee has published^First^ 
a list of plahts to be observed for the period of foliation and defolia- 
tion.. Second, h list of plants to be noticed for flowering and ripening 
of the £nlit# Thirds a list of plants to be observed at the vemid 
and autumnal equinoxes and summer solstice, for the hours df openihg 
and closing their flowers. I am not aware whether the observations of 
the committee have been made public or not, neither do I know 
whether a watch of Flora has been constructed in any part of Britain ; 
but perhaps the following, by Lilmaeufe fof Upsal, and DecandoUe for 
Paris, may be interesting to some ;-^ 

If atod of Plan!;. 
Cioiitolroltis tiil; and s«;^ium * 
Ti'fcgo^gon f rat^hse i 
Other ciehorafeeous plftrits 
MiltHcaria s^aveolens 
Crepis tectoram 

Papaver tlndicciule . . i 
Momordi^ elaterium 
Lapsftna eoinrntinis 
llypoch&ris maculata 
Sonchus, different species 
Kuphar dnd Njmphtea . 
Calendula plttvialis 
Anagallis arvensis 
Di^thus prolifex . 
Koiana prostrata < . -,■ 
Hieracium chondtilloideS 
Arenarla .... 
Mesembryantheinum crystallinum 
Portnlaca sativa 
Most ficoideotis plants 
Scilla pomeridiana . 
Mirabilis jalapa . 
Kerens grandiflorus 
Gonvolvolus purpureus . 

The flowers of the Chinese free pceony appear to be under the same 
inflTjence && many other flowers'. I put in a plant of it, upwards of 
twenty years ago, when it was about a foot high ; it is now between 
'fi^x and seven feet high, and ten feet in diameter, with upwards of one 
hundred and fifty blossoms and flower-buds upon it. Some of the flowers 
will measure nearly a foot across when the sun is bright ; again, in dull 
weather they contract, and will scarcely measure six inches across. 

We are told by those who have studied the subject, that the expan- 
sions and closings of flowers are regulated by light and moisture, and also 
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by a certain law of periodicity. A plant accustomed to flower in day- 
light at a. certain time, will continue to expand its flowers at the 
wonted period, even when kept in a dark room. DecandoUe made a 
series of experiments on the flowering of plants kept in darkness, and 
in a cellar Hghted by lamps. He found that the law of periodicity 
continued to operate for a considerable time ; and that in artificial light 
some flowers opened, while others, such as species of convolvolus, still 
followed the clock hours in their opening and closing. 



THE EUPHORBIA JACQUlNIFLORA, 

' BY MB. WILLIAM MASOK, GABDEITEB, BLAM HALL, LBBDS. 

I NOTICE the frequent recommendations of this very pretty flowering 
plant, and, aware that it requires particular attention to prevent it 
becoming weakly and a long straggling subject, I forward a few hints 
of the plan to be pursued, so as to have nice 6u«A^ plants, and to have 
an abundant bloom. The latter v^ill not be realised unless the young 
wood be well ripened. 

It will flourish in the following compost : — ^turfy loam and turfy peat — 
having been obtained and laid in a heap, for several months — and well- 
rotted leaf mould, in equal parts, to which give a good sprinkling of 
white sand and bits of charcoal, or broken pot ; also have a liberal 
drainage. 

After blooming, the plants must be placed in a warm greenhousej 
and allow the soil to become gradually dry; soon after, whibt in this 
dormant state, cut back the branches. When the buds begin to push 
forth for new shoots, re-pot the plants, carefully reducing the ball 
of earth, &c. After potting^ place them in a plant stove, or. hot-bed 
frame, where the roots will be warm, which will promote a vigorous 
growth of new wood ; but if the plant has only top heat, the shoots are 
more weakly in proportion. When the young shoots are about five or 
six inches long, tie their ends in a bending form, in order to check the 
sap and to strengthen the lower part of each shoot. In a fortnight or 
three weeks' time, pinch off the end of all such, and promote the well 
maturing of the wood left. Do not stop any shoots after July, but $11 
shoots. that. appear before this time must be stopped, as often as they get 
so long ; but, by the end of September, place the plants in the green- 
house, lessen the supply of water, so as to be in a dryish state, and, 
early in November, remove to the stove, and a profusion of bloom will 
soon push forth ; and, by having a few plants to bring in at foUowing 
times, a succession of bloom through winter, spring, and early summer, 
may be obtained. It is one of the most lovely blooming plants we 
have. It requires firequent syringing overhead, and particularly at 
the underside of the leaves, to keep it free from the attacks of the red 
spider ; and, to have busht/ plants, attend to the bending and stopping 
of the shoots, 
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THE BEAUTY OF OUR NATIVE WILD FLOWERS. 

BT SENEZ. 

Flowers, of all the works of the Ahnighty Creator, are the sweetest ; 
they are all most beautful. Cold and insensible indeed must be the 
heart that loves them not. But it is the wild flowers of the hedge and 
the field that I would make a few observations on. Those plants indi- 
genous to Great Britain are a most interesting race, a few species of 
which have come under cultivation, and seldom have they failed to 
produce new beauties for the admirers of Flora. There is the little 
Bellis perennis, parent of numerous pretty varieties, and still capable of 
further improvement. And the Viola tricolor, with its endless attrac- 
tive genus ; the Pansy alone has made many a florist rejoice to see his 
little seedling expand and discover to him a variety distinct from any 
others. And the parents of these are not more elegant than many other 
species — ^I may name the Veronica, Campanula, &c. ; for though the 
botanist may have them recorded, and may possess specimens of them, 
yet until the florist renders them domesticated^ their real nature and 
quality are virtually unknown. Search, then, the forest and the field, 
&r I am persuaded with the poet, that 

** Many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air'*— 

for even entirely new species may be found ; but those' already known 
would suffice, and many of them, under attentive management, might 
bid fair to rival even the Pansy in the floral world : and it is a matter 
of great congratulation that many societies are endeavouring to promote 
the discovery of new species, by awarding premiums for collections, 
single specimens, &c. If they were likewise to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of known species merely for the production of new varieties, or 
with a view of getting some given species in the highest state of per- 
fection, they would be serving equally the purpose for which such 
societies are established. And even should an amateur florist transplant 
some ot the most beautiful indigenous tribes into his own garden, and 
treat them with care and attention, I venture to predict success to his 
undertaking. For my own part, I have (this spring) devoted a piece 
of ground to their culture, and tried the different effects of various soils 
on each of them ; and should the result be in any way serviceable, 
I shall have great pleasure in communicating it. Are the race of wild 
flowers to be cast away, however beautiful, because they are natives of 
our own country ? It seems so ; for do we not see any puny exotic 
extolled to the skies, while the more splendid hedgeflower is left neg- 
lected in its native place ? Let the exotic flower in the artificial climate 
of the stove or greenhouse, and I admire them ; but more, much more 
do I admire those flowers to which are linked a train of sweet recollec- 
tions of childhood's days, when we roved over the green fields among 
towslips, btttt^r-^ups, an44aiaies. But some will say this is prejudice j 
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if thfe exotic is to remain in its own place with only a share of atten- 
tion, why not confine the wild flower to its wildnemess ? but I would 
not have you make a field or a hedge-row of your gardens ; I would 
only have experiments tried aiming at advantage to florieulture and the 
general good, 



SEEDLING ORANGE TREEB. 

BY i. DETONliLN GA&BEKBR. 

Tub collections of Orange trees in this country of the large'-growing 
section, is very far from'proving as successful, as I am confident^ may h6 
realised. I speak from the fact of what I have often seen exhibited 
with the same kinds of trees in their naloral climates. During the last 
twelve years I have turned my attention to forming and cultivating m 
collection in Devonshire, and grow them in a light-lu^use, glazed (now) 
with Hartley^s rough sheet-glass, and the best results have been 
obtained* I observe that Orange trees in general, either grafted or 
budded, come somier to a bearing state, but are never such healthy treet 
as seedlings. I find I can bring a seedling Orange tree into bearing ia. 
six years. I have observed the young seedling trees to put out thorns 
at the base of the leaf; and so long as these appear on the young wood 
no firuit can be looked for. As the tree is in a luxuriant state, my 
method to stop that vigorous growth is this : — Mix half strong bfown 
loam, half peat or heath earth, mixed well together, with a little gravely to 
keep the sml from binding to the roots ; have pots proportionate to the 
size of the tree, put them into this soil, which I consider rather poor^ 
but keeps them in good health, and in humble growth ; by ihiti manage- 
ment they come sooner to a bearing state. I keep them in that soil 
till I see blossom appearing, which may be looked for When no tiiorns 
push out of the young wood ; after that I give them larger pots, then 
take compost haK strong brown loam, half vegetable mould, break 
some bones small, mix some in the compost, and put some in the bottom 
of the pots, which feeds the roots a great length of time, and drains 
off superabundant water. After the fruit is set, I have observed the 
decaying flowers to be in a corrupt state at the base of the fruit, and 
cause it to drop off; when the fruit is set, I take all the decaying 
flowers carefully off. In pruning Orange trees, great care must be taken 
not to shorten any young wood, as the flower generally appears at the 
extremity, only cutting out any cross useless wood. I have known 
some hew down their Orange trees every year. By this treatment it 
is impossible for their trees to bear fruit, for in spring they bring forth 
strong thorny wood, and are no nearer bearing than when one year old. 
The brown scale is very troublesome to Orange trees and retanls their 
growth, and^ makes them have a sickly unhealthy look ; if the trees 
are not kept clean of that insect, little good can be exjyoGtcA where they 
are. I koep my trees |ierfeotly dear of that in^eot .with ^ree dressings 
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in mie year, by tftking floft soap half a pound, flour of Bulphur a qtiarter 
of a pound, tmac vomica half an ounce, add to these six quarts of hot 
water, keep stirring till the soap is dissolved ; when cold, take a sponge 
and wash every leaf on the upper and under sides j three days after 1 
find the insects all dead* I take the engine and throw pure water all 
over thenk, which washes all clean off ; the trees look healthy Mid 
keep clean for about three months. The temperature of an Orange^house 
should not exceed fifty or fifty-five degrees in winter. In summer I 
give the trees frequent artificial dews, by throwing water oyer them with 
the engine, which, I think, causes the fruit to be thinner in the skin 
than it would be in a dry heat ; the watering greatly adds also to the 
health and beauty of thd trees* 



- TO B1.00M THE EKYTHRINA CBISTA GALLI THREE 
TIMES IN ONE SEASON. 

BT MB. WILLIAK LEACH, BBAHFXON HALL, LAKCASmSE. 

In my routine of risitiag gardens I have often seen large pltmts of this 
beautiful exotic with but a few flowers; and as by proper management it 
is capable of bearing a profusion, and that more than once in » season, 
I s^id you a few practical hints on a mode of treatment whieb, if pur- 
sued, will realise that object. 

First. In propagating this plant, take off young shoots from the 
mother plant when they are about four inches long. I cut them off 
with a little of the old bark attached to each ; this is done any time 
from January until May. I plant the young shoots each one in a small 
pot, with a mixture of loam and sand, and afterwards plunge them into 
a good brisk heat. Shading and watering is particularly attended to* 
In three or four weeks the plants will have filled the small pots with 
roots, when they are shifted into 32-sized pots with their balls entire, 
using rieh strong loam. A good heat, ^enty of air and manure- 
water is necessary until the beginning of October, when I find a lesser 
quantity wanted. As soon as the foliage has decayed, I cut the plants 
down to within six inches of the roots, turn them out of the pots, clean 
the roots, and preserve them in sand kept in boxes. Early in January 
I pot the roots into 82-sized pots, with the compost as named before, 
and then plunge them into a hot bed frame or pine pH. The roots soon 
push out a quantity of shoots, when I alk)W only four to remain on for 
flowering (the others may be put into pots as before stated) ; about the 
middle of March the plants require re-potting into 24-sized pots, and 
kept in a good bottom and top heat. These plants will flower very fine 
in April. Early in January, 1852, 1 potted a two-year old euttiagj in 
April it was six feet high, and profusely covered with blossoms. In 
May last I cut it down close to the original stem, and in July i* was 
equally as splendid as it was in April. In August I cut it down again, 
and flowered it for the third tiaae ift Ocfob^ ; the planfr each tkae wai* 
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six feet high, aud was exhibited three times at the Horticultural Show, ^ 
in the same pot in which it flowered in April. It has been recom- 
mended to raise ^oung plants from cuttings taken from the strong 
shoots when the wood is quite hard, and not from young shoots. I 
have tried both methods repeatedly, and I can obtain much fiiier plants 
in one year from the young shoots, than from the hard wooded cuttings 
at two ywars old. 



OBSEBVATIONS ON EHODODENDROJSfS AND OTHER 
AMERICAN PLANTS, 

BT ME8S&9. WATEREB, OF BAOSHOT, NUBSERT, SURRtST. 

American Plants are every year becoming more popular among all 
classes, from the humble cottager to the affluent peer. They are gene- 
rally quite hardy, and suflfer no injury from our ordinary winters. 
They bloom in great profusion during the whole of the summer^ and 
they are withal very easily cultivated | and therefore they are indis- 
pensable to every garden, no matter what its extent may be, whether a 
small plot in front of the parlour window of the modest villa, or the ex- 
tensive lawn and pleasure grounds of the wealthy manor. 

It is only within the last few years that they have received that 
amount of attention which their great merit, as objects of garden deco- 
ration, so justly entitles them to. Their present popularity, however, 
is such as to inspire confidence that they are at length about to assert 
their claims to the fullest consideration ; and it is very probable that, 
by the extensive planting of Rhododendrons, and the other magnificent 
hinds, the gardens of England will, in a few years more, present a gor- 
geousness and beauty of which it would be quite impossible to form the 
most remote idea from anything that has yet been achieved in the 
triumph of modem horticulture. 

Though it may be safely affirmed that no class of ornamental, plants 
requires so little attention or skilful management as American Plants, 
we have deemed it desirable to offer a few practical observations for the 
guidance of amateurs and others, to whom the treatment of this beauti- 
ftd tribe may be new, or but little imderstood. 

In thus offering the benefit of our experience^ which embraces a 
period little short of fifty years, we do not think it necessary to extend 
our remarks so far as to form a complete treatise on the subject ; at the 
same time we believe that no essential or important point will be found 
to be overlooked or lightly valued. 

"American Plants," then, as may be premised, include certain 
genera, aU belpnging to the natural' order Ericacese ; the principal 
species, from which the best varieties have more recently been raised, 
having been originally introduced from the American continent. They 
are all more or less beautiful ; but the Rhododendrons and Azaleas are 
especially remarkable fpr tjiw d^?ling colons f^nd the profusion of 
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their flowers, wbicli, when displayed on a grand scale, as in our London 
exhibition er in pur nursery, present a seene which admits of no parallel. 
,They are all connected. by certain and easily recognisable affinities; 
and therefore, when we speak of soil and general culture, we wish it to 
be understood that our directions are equally applicable to the whole 
tribe. 

There can be n© doubt that, compared with other hardy evergreen 
flowering shrubs, they present one or two features peculiar to them- 
selves ; yet long experience has given us the fullest opportunities of 
forming an opinion on the point, and we venture to presume that we 
have some claim to be heard. Let none be discouraged, then, in their 
first efforts to grow these beautiful plants ; for we have no hesitation 
in asserting that they may be successfully managed with only the 
exercise of ordinary care and intelligence, without which the most ela- 
borate dissertation^ or even specific directions, would be of little or no 
avail. 

.. The plants of which a tribe or order is composed are characterised 
by a particular constitution. This remark is especially applicable to 
those now under consideration. It has long been known that Gape 
HeaUis — ^forming the type of the order to which American Plants 
belong — ^have never been grown in France, Belgium, and many parts of 
.Germaoy, to the same peifection as in England ; and the cause assigned 
has been chiefly the want of proper peaty soil, without which these 
beautiful greenhouse and hardy plants will not thrive, however favour- 
able other circumstances may be. 

. This fact, however, has been frequently urged as an argument against 
the possibility of growing Rhododendrons, and other genera miown 
as American Plants, except in a certain kind of peaty soil ; and it is 
unfortunate for the tenability of an opposite position, that the objection 
has derived apparent weight by being associated with isolated cases of 
failure. Yet nothing can be more erroneous than the supposition that 
there is any' difficulty in supplying them, in almost every locality, with 
soil sufficiently fertile for all practical purposes. 

That some districts are more favoured than others, as respects the 
composition of soil, cannot for a moment be doubted ; and it is perfectly 
true that a rich, weU-pulverized peaty soil is the most preferable for 
these plants ; but we have only to visit such places as Sion, the seat of 
the Duke of Northumberland; Kenwood, the seat of the Earl of Mansfield; 
and other famed gardens round London, to perceive that Rhododendrons 
will grow in any kind of good and fertile soil to great perfection, and 
that they will even propagate themselves to a wonderful extent, covering 
large plots of ground in wild luxuriance and beauty, as freely as if 
growing on the borders of an American forest. 

Indeed, there are numerous instances of their thriving well in what is 
called a light, friable, fertile loom, of which the much-prized peats forms 
but a very insignificant part ; and we may safely say that there is no 
soil in which plants can be grown at all that is not equally suitable for 
growing Rhododendrons : and no tribe of plants admits so readily of 
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being remored at almost any fleason. They can be easily taken out of 
the ground, even when nearly in flower, and conveyed to any part of the 
country, without suffering the least injury ; so that a whole garden may 
be furnished with a mass of bloom with little more than a week's notice, 
or plants already established may be removed on any emergency, about 
their flowering time, to positions where they may be required to increase 
the effect or add to the display, either into large pots near the honse or 
planted out. 

In confirmation of this statement, it may be sufficient to remark that 
the plants which compose our London exhibition are evcty year re- 
moved from our nursery about the middle of May, and carried to the 
Regent's Park, a distance of thirty miles. Those facts, we think, speak 
for themselves, and clearly prove that of all ornamental flowering plants 
none are so easily grown as the subjects of our present notice. 

But, though American Plants are not so strictly exclusive in their 
predelictions as may have been supposed, it should not be . forgotten 
that a rich peaty soil is that which most accords with their natund con- 
stitution. Yet it is scarcely necessary to state that this soil may be 
found more or lei^s plentiful in every county in England. Peat, it must 
be remembered, is composed of certain vegetable substances which have 
undergone a long and slow process of decay. These (Substances are 
chiefly the softer portions of trees, or leaves, nuts, tender twiga or bran- 
ches, and other debris generally abounding the forests. When it is 
desired, therefore, to provide a good substitute for peat, nothing will be 
found more suitable than ^' leaf mould, " or rotten leaves mixed with a 
portion of light sandy soil. Another mode of meeting the want of good 
bog is to prepare a compost in the following manner : — Collect several 
loads of what is called the top or surface spit of any plantation, wood, , 
or even grass field ; and the more this surmce is impregnated with de- 
cayed vegetable particles the better. The thicknesjij of the spit will 
depend, of course, on circumstances, being more or less according to its 
composition. When a supply has been obtained, it should be thrown 
together ; then carefully and freely mixed with leaf-moidd, d* old and 
well-rotted dung from a melon frame. In this operation the turfy parts 
should not be chopped fine, btrt preserved as rough and large as is com^" 
patible with the mixture of the whole mass. When the plants are to be 
planted in beds, or compartments of more irregular outline^ the average 
depth may be stated at about twenty inches. To this depth the soil 
should be taken out, and an equivalent portion of the compost alreadj^ 
described placed in its stead. At the time of planting, sboudd the 
weather be very dry, nothing is of greater importance than a eopiona 
supply of water. This injunction is the most urgent during the first 
season ; for after they are fairly established there is, compaaratively 
speaking, but little to be apprehended. In very dry seasons, however, 
every precaution should be observed to prevent the balls of earth round 
the roots from becoming too dry — an evil to which they are liable) in 
elevated positions. 

We may just state, in conclusion, that we merely oflfef these dfrectiofid 
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respecting soil for the benefit of those who may have ready accesss^to a 
plentiM supply of leaf-mould and the other ingredients of a rich 
compost ; but we beg to repeat that American Plants will grow in any 
ordinary garden soil, and therefore all who are desirous of baring a 
display of their beautiful flowers need never be deterred from attempting 
to grow them from a fear of failure and disappointment. 

There is only one point which we. think it worth while to notice here — 
that is, the iiiiportance of plucking off the decayed blooms after the 
plants have done flowering, as this operation is beneficial to their 
growth, and induces a greater abundance of flower-buds for the following 
season. 

The following are a selection of the newest and best hardy Rhodo- 
dendrons, which begin to bloom generally about the Jlrat week in June, 
and are, therefore, secure from injury by frost. 

Atrosanguineum, dark crimson, a very fine variety. 

Attraction, fine rosy crimson, excellent habit. 

Beauty of Bury Hill, bright crimson, fine large truss of flowers, 

Blandyanum, rosy crimson with black spots, very large truss, and 
robust plant. 

Blatteuiu, purple tinged with crimson^ immense. truss. 

Coccineum mirabile, intense glowing crimson, very fine. 

Delicatissimum, light pink, bright carmine spots. 

Standard de Flandre, purple and black spots. 

Floribundum coccineum, a very bright crimson, intensely spotted. 

John Waterer, an intense glowing carmine, flowers very large an4 
magnificent j it does not bloom till about the 18th of June. 

Lady Eleanor Cathcart, transparent vermilion rose, with dark crim- 
iSon spots, very fine. 

Leopatdi, rosy purple ; the entire blossoms are covered with crimson 
spots j and truss very large ; superb. • 

Maciilatum nigrum, dark purple, intensely spotted. 

Mortonianum, rosy crimson, white throat, and black spots ; fine. 

Mrsi John Waterer, clear bright rosy crimson, immense truss ; 
superb. 

Nobleanum bicolor, fine light rose, with distinct white spot ; fine. 
" Rhodoleucops, beautiful rose, with a distinct white blotch. 

Eoseum superbum, rosy pink, bright carmine spots ; one of the best. 

The Black Prince, nearly black, distinct, and very fine. 

Towardianum, rosy lilac, immense truss ; fine form. 

Unicum, bright rose, with. fine crimson marking. 

Vandycke, large and rich crimson flowers of first-rate excellence. 

Lady Wenlock, bright crimson nicely spotted, and the truss is cone- 
shaped; fine. 

Omphale, rosy crimson, strongly marked with black spots. 

The following sorts, which are seedlings raised frpm the noble speeies 
R. catawbiense, are recommended for general purposes, near walks in 
woods, or among- shrubs of larger gi'owth, on sloping banks near 
carriage drives^ &c. > . " . 
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Catawbiense bicolor, rosQ with white throat. : 

Album elegans, very fine pure white, large blossoms and truss. 
Delicatissimum, white beautifully tinged with pink ; first rate. 
Everestianum, lilac and rose spotted with brown, immense truss, and 
abundant bloomer. 

Maculosum, pearly white, with orange centre. 
Hyacinthiflorum, rosy purple, very double. 
Nivaticum, clear white, and distinct yellow eye. 
Pictum, white, with a shining orange blotch, 
Melanthaumum, very dark purple tinged with red. 
Lindsayanum, fine rosy crimson with black spots. 
Fastuosum pleno, semi-double rich purple. 
Enchantress, fine white with yellow eyes. 



MANAGEMENT OP GLOXINIAS, IN ORDER TO GROW 
AND BLOOM THEM SUCCESSFULLY IN A GREEN- 
HOUSE. 

BT THB FOSBMAK IN A KOBLEMAV'S GABDBN ESTABLISHHEKT, NBAB WOBUBN, 
IS BBPF0BD8HIBB. 

In a recent number of this magazine, I observed a correspondent 
solicited information on this subject, I therefore forward particulars of 
a mode of treatment which I have pursued, and realised all I desired. 
To cultivate these charming ornaments successfully in a greenhouse, 
pursue the following simple method of management : — 

In the spring, as soon as they begin to prish out shoots from the^ 
bulbs, shake them gently out of the soil, and put thein in a rich light 
compost, well drained with small broken pots — the size of the pots not 
to exceed one inch more than the diameter of the bulb. Give a gentle 
watering, and place them in the warmest part of the greenhouse. Be 
careful not to ovrer- water, until the plants are of a considerable size ; 
they may then be more freely watered, and will require larger pots. I 
generally flower them in pots six inches wide at top, and eight deep. 

When the greenhouse plants are removed into the open air, -the in- 
ternal heat may ;be increased ; the Gloxinias will then grow rapidly, 
and will require a proportionate increase of water. Occasionally it will 
be advantageous to give them manure in a state of solution. ' Every 
day sprinkle them gently on the whole herb, as well as the underside of 
the leaves, with clear soft water, from a syringe, or the fine rose of a 
watering pan. This not only tends to keep off insects — the red spider 
being fond of Gloxinias — ^but it greatly contributes to promote their 
vigorous growth. When, on account of fn)st at the end of summer, it 
is needful to bring in the greenhouse plants, the sprinkling must be 
omitted, and the quantity of water given every time reduced, imtil 
they are almost dry. Place them on a dry, airy shelf. Clip (not pull) 
off all decayed leaves as they occur ; " but never suffer die soil to become, 
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QUST dbt/' as, if that be the case, the bulb will become farinaceoat, 
and, when watered in the spring, will rot. ' 

Gloscmia maculata cannot be grown successftdly in a greenhouse so 
as to flower; it is deddjedly a stove plant, and requires great heat and 
moisture to bloom it in perfection ; but any of the others, belonging to 
the general section of Gloxinias^, may be grown, and will flower pro- 
perly by the above treatment. 



THE USE OP TURF ASHES IN THE COMPOST FOR 
PICOTEES AND CARNATIONS. 

BT A NORTHAMPTONSHIRE FLORIST, 

Being convinced of the utility of the following method, I offer it to 
your notice for the use of such of your readers as may be disposed to 
try it. The chief thing in which I 'differ from most others whose 
methods of preparing compost I have seen, . is the . substituting turf 
ashes for sand. This I find to be much preferable ; and I have no 
doubt it will be found the same by all those who, like me, are obliged 
to use cow-dung as the principal article in their compost: by cow- 
dung, I mean the manure foiined by the dung and litter thrown from 
the cow-house, which 'should he ,at least one i/ear old before it is used. 
The cold, heavy nature of this manure is. corrected by. the. contrary 
properties, of the ashes. My method is as follows:— "In; March or 
Ai)ril I. take some ^rf "froiOi the best ground I can, consideriitig that 
the fatter the soil the better will be the ashes. I do not take it more 
than fanr inches deep ; and as soon as the turfs are in order, I buni 
them, When I consider that I have a sufficient quantity of ashes, I 
mix them as hot as possible with my cow-dung and loam. As to the 
precine quantity, I am not very particular; much depends on the 
nature of the loam, and a trial or two will easily determine the proper-; 
tion. Of our red earth, I allow about one part to one part of ashes, 
and two parts: of dung. This compost should be turned and mixed at 
least once, a fortnight in summer, and once in three weeks or a month 
in winter ; for, notwithstanding all that has been said about the winter 
preparation of .soil, I believe one summer to be worth two winters for. 
the .purppsie, • I do net find it necessary to use quiqk lime in this com^ 
post, though, when! used sand, I thought lime indispensable. ; The 
wire- worm I have not se^i in the compost, as I now use it; yet I am 
by no means prepared to say that that formidable enemy of the florist 
will not attack plants growing in it. After twelve months' prepara- 
tion, it will be fit for use. Turf-ashes are used by other florists, and 
all I have conversed with on the subject highly approve of it. 



ON RAISING NEW VARIETIES OF PLANTS, 

BY A PBACTITIOHER. 

From time to time I have noticed in this magazine the conductor 
thereof encouraging the hybridising of various classes of plants, and 
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^ioh iadaced iii« two years ago to tan my att«n11oii to the pro«esB 
with the Amaryllis, Achimenes, Verl^ena, Fusohia^ Phlox, Felargo- 
nimn, Oalceolarias, and others* Some of the seeds I ohtained early last 
summer I soared inimediately, and the others early this spring, and 
and now 1 have, as the result (firom the first sown), a very numerous 
and almost endless variety of hei^ntifuUy distinct flowers or the ahpve, 
with the exception of the Amaryllis. The prooess is easy, applying 
the pollen of one flower to the stigma of another. The flower to which 
the pollen is al^ut to he applied must have lU own anthers (confining 
the pollen) cut away hpfofe they tiprst, after which the pollen from the 
diflferent plant may be applied to the stigma. If the pollen of the 
plant to he operated upon is not cut away, the stigma is likely to be 
operated upon by the pollen of the same flower, and the result be 
natural seedlings. The stigma, ftrhen in & proper state to have th^ 
^llen (powder-like) applied, is glutinous outside, and the powder 
adheres' to it. I have noticed that no ce^in pidteripn can be relied 
on as to the form the new plant will take ; sometimes I find that the 
male (pollen) plant is assumed, and in others tha contrary. I 
uniformly, found that the more perfect in form both parents wero, 
so was die production, as it respects the colours. I have not had 
two alike from the same plant ; when all the flowers on a plant have 
been operated upon by pollen horn one plant, the most decided, strong, 
and dear colours give the more distinct in the progeny. It is only by 
obseryation, in the progress of* the operation' and blooming, thai the 
best results can be safely expected in future atten^pts as to colours ; but 
in form, where the flowers of both are of fine Ibiai), those raised there- 
from will certainly be good. As fiu* as the majority of my one yearHi 
experiments- go, I find m cohur the seedlings partake more of the 
mother {dant, and in form that of the plant from whicl^ the pollen wail 
brought. 

The entire prooess, from first to last, has afforded me much gratifi- 
eation, and those persons fond of flowers will derive pleasure in its 
pursuit, and the present time is the best for experimenting. The result 
of but a few years' application to the system of hybridising has already 
added immense charms to the beauties of the stove greenhouse aucl 
flower garden, as well as to fruits ; and the prooess being now cairied 
on in « far more extensive scale, in a few years we shall, no doubt, 
have quite astonishing results ta grace our floral exhibitions, as well as 
domestic compartments. 



REMARKS ON THE CAMELLIA. 

• BY A» AllAtSUR PLANT OtTLTIVAtOR IN MIBBLBMZ. 

The Camellia is justly est^enaed one of the fiue^t, if not actually th§ 
finest, of pur exotics ; and indeed, there are few of th^ beauteous deni- 
zens of the greenhouse and conservatory ihat can lay equal claim to 
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ma atieiitioQ. Unlike moist of its compeers, tkis lovely genus, at all 
i^asons, whether it be in blossom or not, excites oar admiration. 
During the suinmer and early winter months, we are pleased with its 
bold and elegant form, fmd with the deep glpssy hue of its beautiful 
foliage *, whilst from Christmas to May, the various varieties delight* 
and charm by their beautiful and showy flowers, of white, buflF, striped, 
and red, of every shade, from the deep crimson to the soft tint of thia 
maiden's blush. The Camellia may in truth be called, *Hhe most 
beaut^il of the beautifril j^' for what^ in the whole range of our exotie 
florn, is more beautifol than a fine specimen of the Old D6uble White, 
having, perhaps, one or two dozens of splendid blossoms, fully e!K- 
panded 9 • The Old Single Red, C. jap6nica, impears to have been 
introduoed into England, in the year 1739 ; the Old Double White, in 
1792, by Sir John Skter, of the East India House; and the Old' 
Double Red, imported in 1794, by Sir Robert Preston, of Vallyfleld ; 
ai|d since that time many fine varieties have been imported fromi China, 
and himdr^ds of seedlings have also been raised in this eountry and on- 
^e Oeotinent within the last few years. Afl;er all, I scarcely know olid 
that exceeds in beauty the one called The Old Dottle Vetrieffateet Bed^ 
beautified as it is with irregular blotches of whi^e. In eonversa^oh lately 
trith a tery celebrated Camellia cultivator, I observed to him thdt my 
pla)it of the Old Double Red had not so many blotched flowers the last 
few years as previously ; he then gave me the following particular inode' 
of treatment, in order to promote the production of variegated blosisoins. 
To blotch Camellias plentifully with white, ' they should be foreed 
pretty fireely the preceding spring (after they have done flowering), 
kept a very little dryer than usual, B,ndfreeli/ exposed to the sun after 
the ywmg wood has ripened ; indeed, if Camellias.be perfectlv hedhhy 
and souiid at the root, and have a plentiful supply of water, th6y will 
require no shade at all ; it is only when they have been much exposed 
to the action of frost in the winter that it is required, in which ease 
Aey should be shaded from the hot May sun till the young shoets iare 
l»«tty well ripened. It may be taken as a general rule, that if the 
frost in the winter produces a transparency towards the centre of the 
leafj the rays of the spring sun, if suffered to bear upon it, will ^nfe- 
rally turn the parts brown that have been so affected, and the leaf witl 
drop. Plants, however, that are not in a free state of growth will 
selcbm suffer in ttis way ; four or five years is the average longevity 
of the Camellia leaf, and with good management it may be kept green 
and healthy a year or two longer, though we often see the plants, when 
they have not had due attention, carry but one or two years* foliagei ; 
ihese, except when in bloom, have an unsightly appearance. He added^ 
further, *''Rie soO I have found most proper for Camellias depends in a 
great measure cm thdr age : for seedKngs or young cuttings intendei 
j(br stocks or otherwise, when first potted off, I use good fat bog mould, 
fresh dug, broken rough with the turf and film adhering, mixed with a 
little white sand, taking care to have a good drainage by filling the pot 
about one-fourth with wiell-shaken turf. I never allow but one piece 
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of broken pot laid hollow over each hole in the pot ; for^ unlike the 
Erica or Epacria, which delight in ehallow soil with a loose bottom^ tha 
natural abode of the Camellia is in a dee^ rich soil; consequently, I have 
always fpund the roots perish as soon as they get into a handful of 
small potsherds, which some cultivators put into the bottom of the pot. 
At the next shifting I- mix a little light turfy loam with the peat, and 
at each successive shift increase the proportion of loam^ ; and for old 
plants, I use about an equal quantity of loam and bog mould. And a 
collection of Camellias may have some in bloom froni September till 
the succeeding May by the following treatment :— rPick put those you 
wish to blow late of the backwardest plants the latter end of March or 
beginning of April, before the wood buds have smarted, and set them 
out 'of doors in a sheltered situation } there let them stand throughout, 
the summer. If not too forward when put out, they will not. commence 
growing until late in the season, and the flower buds will not be formed 
before autumn ; these, for the most part, if kept in a cool house, through 
the winter, will not bloom before the following April or May. Those 
required to bloom early in autumn should be placed in March, or &a 
soon as they have done blooming, in a forcing house, and kept in a 
good heat, plentifully supplied with water, both at the root and over, 
the foliage, by syringing, increasing both heat and light as the youjig 
wOod ripens ; after which they should be removed back to the conserva- 
tory or greenhouse, where they may remain the rest of the summer. 
The intermediate succession to flower through the winter should b<B 
kept constantly in the conservatory, where they should be frequently 
syringed, and every means used to promote a healthy and vigorous 
growth during the early part of the season. Those chosen immediately 
to succeed these may be selected from the intermediate succession, and 
turned out of doors as soon as the young wood is well ripenejd, which is 
usually in July ; they may stand out until the middle of October. 

The Camellia requires a little extra heat to cause it to produce both 
wood and flowers with any degree of luxuriance, and it is in the appli- 
cation of such heat that the entire amount of success or failure depends* 
The growing season follows closely on that for the production of flowers,^ 
and it is then the plants require their flrst seasonal excitement ; thi» 
is caused first by repotting, and secondly by placing the plant in a little 
higher temperature than that in which it produces its flowers. 

The best season for repotting is either immediately after, flowering^ 
or as soon as the young wood and leaves have become firm, enough to 
handle without injury. Now, as before remarked, it is in the production 
of the new wood that the first stimulus is required, so that if the plants 
are repotted immediately after flowering, the benefit of the new soil 
goes at once towards the fi)rmation of a new and vigorous growth ; one 
of the most essential things in the cultivation of this or any other plant, 
and on this account I greatly prefer the first of the times mentioned aa 
the season for repotting, _ 
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REMARKS ON THE SHOW GLASS CALCEOLARIAS. 

BT MB. JOHN PLJLTT, OABDBVBB, WOOPSBATS H0U8B, 27BAB tHOBMHAK. 

I AM aware that the successfal eultare of these chafming plants is 
considered by many persons to be difficult, but a firiend of mine ma- 
nages them superior to anything I have seen elsewhere, and bj very 
easy and simple means. He was kind enough to furnish me with the 
particulars of his treatment, which, with much pleasure, I forward for 
insertion in the " Floricultural Cabinet." He states as follows: — 
'* August is the most critical and trying month for herbaceous Calceo- 
larias ; and the reason appears to be, that being weakened by the 
flowering which is just over, and the whole system of the plant stag- 
nated, in consequence of there being no leaves and branches to assimi- 
late food in proportion to the previous excitement, the plant therefore 
requires rest ; and as August is often a very hot month, it is difficult 
to prevent undue excitement, which at this season is often fatal. We 
therefore select for them a cool shady situation, and take care that they 
are not over watered. After a little time a new series of roots are 
emitted around the base of the stem, and when this is perceived it is 
proper to shake them out of the pots, prune off any of the old dead 
roots (but not too close), and re-pot in sizes smaller and more propor- 
tioned to the roots ; they are then placed in a cold pit, the bottom of 
which is well drained and covered with fine coal ashes ; each pot is 
placed on a brick or an inverted flower- pot, so as to bring it near to the 
glass ; they are kept close for a day or two, and shaded, after which 
abundance of air should be given, and in fine weather the lights £re- 
quently taken off. As soon as they have well started into growth, tKey 
will require to be cut back so as to reduce them into shape. If the 
cuttings are not required, this cutting back ma^ be done at the time of 
re-potting ; but, as it is always best to keep up a young stock, I prefer 
having them on until the plants have again started into action, at which 
time the chances are in favour of leaving the old specimens better ftir- 
nished, and the cuttings are more likely to succeed. I put these cut- 
tings into small pots, and place them in a frame with a gentle bottom 
heat ; they are examined at intervals, and those which are well rooted 
are removed into a cold pit to harden previous to giving them more 
pot room. I have now brought both cuttings and old plants to what I 
caLL the shifting point ; and here I must observe that, with reference to 
the Calceolaria, it is out of place to give any set time for the. shifting 
into larger pots : the state of the roots must be our guide, and conse- 
quently both cuttings and old plants must be often gone over, and those 
only shifted whose roots are in a fit condition. These operations may 
be carried on in mild weather all through the winter and early spring, 
for the Calceolaria is, when kept a few degrees above freezing point, 
in action during all that time ; but as that action is slow, the rooting^ 
process is necessarily slow also, and therefore the reason why the shift- 
yngs cannot |)^ generalised. The Caloeola^^ does not f^t any time re^ 
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quire a great heat ; in ieucty it would live out of doors if the temperature 
did not fffll below the freeziri^ point ; therefore t thiiik It injtimdotld to 
prefer keeping the herbaceous aorts in a greeuhouse^ where fire heat 
exists, when they may be. so much better preserved and groum in a cold 
pit. I' keep them in such a structure up to the time of tte bloom . lix- 

PAHlDIl^tf, VmtHi TfifcYAftE RfiMOTED T6 tHft (}RE«NfiOt;SE f fend tO pTC- 

serter the blossoms a shading of muslin is fastened undef the ^lai^s, to 
screen them from sun. Whilirt in the cold pits, the plants Will tequire 
occasional fumigations with tpbftcco, whfether infested or not, aM prevert- 
tion is hotter than cure. They should not be placed too near td^ther, 
and the flower stalks must be Jjecured as they are thrown up. Shading 
must be resorted to whenever the sun is out sitong ; at no tiMB wiU the 
plants beat intense bright sun; inattention to this l^ill cattse man^^ a 
blank in plants, and many a crumpled bad flower. With regard to the 
soil, which also is a point of great importance, I would reeommend a rich 
sandy loam, very fibry and soft, two years from the pastiire field; -if 
riot sandy enough, it must be made so. This will suit tiierii well in the 
ewly stages • when the roots are well established and the whole system 
in nill action, an addition of one-third leaf-mould and a little very de- ' 
composed manure may h& made to the loam. At each shifting the 
dramaffe mtfst be kept open ; and Watel* must be given as required ; 
wheri m ftdl growth they require plenty. 



OK THEORY Alfi) PBACTICfi; also, THE FOOD OF PLANTS. 



BT AH BXAlfDfBB. 



Your Floriculturat GaSinet is well calculated to make a valuable work, 
as you adhere to the proper principle, which is, to diffuse a knowledge of 
the cultivation of plants deduced from practice* The object of every 
cultivator is to produce certain effects; and when people undertake to 
produce any effect, who do not know the cause, they generally form 
some Supposition of what the cause is. Such supposition forms theoiy, 
which may be true or false ; and as the latter is too often the case, the 
students of every Art are apt to treat theory with contempt, and to 
depend upon the knowledge to be required by imitating a practitioner. 
Btit the knowledge to be obtained from mere practice, however suc- 
(Jessful*, is little to be reli6d upon ; for, although the caiise of success 
may assist, the practitioner may be ignorant of it; and, therefore, 
although the same practice may be foflowed in another situation, it 
may fwl altogether, because the cause is not there established.. If it 
be an axiom, that every production of nature and of art is the effect of 
some eause, it must follow, that before any effect can be produced, the 
diause must be established;, and before any effect can. be effectually 
prevented, the cause must be removed; and, consequently, before any 
person can establish or remove a cause, they must first know what it is. 
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Tbem how is a knowledge of the causes of eflfects to be obt^ued? 
Cettwmy by no other ifteAns thari by first /otmiiig A cheory, and tteir 
puttmg it to the test of praatieal demoASt^ration, to ascertain its truth or 
falsehood* If a theory be thus proved to, be true, the knowledge of it 
is gfcferi6e.' I consider the caused, of «31 effects to be certain elementary 
prfiitiptcs ^siabHshed in iiature, and which are brought into action or 
re^, and iotade to exist in & separate or conjbined state, and to undergo 
certain changes' in form and duration of their existence, by certain 
imtfitttablc laws of nature. My efforts iave long been directed to the, 
ascerkinirig the ttue caiises of tte different effects it is desirable to 
produce by tie cultivation of plants, as well as the true causes of those 
effects ft is desired to present j ahd, for this purpose, I have not only 
pttt my own theories to the test of repeated practical experiment, but 
affso most iff tie theories of the celebrated physiologists and chemists, 
and practical professors of horticulture. And, in this, all who have 
done me the honour to' visit my garden, adxnit that 1 have established 
many important principles of practice. My practical elucidations are 
more particulary exhibited iri the. trainin'g and feeding of fruit trees : 
X^ feeding, becanse it is an obvions fact, not only that plants require 
£&od*^to ststain them as iauch as animals do, but that their growth and 
prodnctions are determined by the quality and the quantity of the food 
they are\supplied with. As to give sucfi an explanation of the nature 
and properties of different soils, and of different manures, or the 
elements of the food of plants, would occupy more of your pages tlian 
yoii can dfford, yovl will probably allow me to refer such as wish to 
make a minnte mq(uiry into those subjects, to a little work published, 
"On the. Causes of the Barrenness and Pruitfulness of Plants and 
Trees." i will, hoWe'ver, beg leave now to offer the ninth law of nature in 
the arrangement, for the immediate consideration of your readers, and 
ahall be ready, to give any further information in my pow^r. The ninth 
law — '* The leaves form the excretory organs of a plant or tree ; and 
whether the supply of food be great or small, a plant or tree cannot 
attain, nor sustain itself in, a state of fructification, until it is furnished 
with a surface of leaves duly proportioned to the sap supplied by the 
foots.^ To enable them to perform their functions, it is also necessary 
that the leaves should be duly exposed to the action of light, and to the 
iAfluence of the sun and the air." Now, according to this law, it must 
Be obvious that the cutting back and shortening the branches and 
lessening the quantity of leaves must obstruct and retard, rather than 
forward the production of flowers, seeds, and fruits ; and yet this is a 
{general practice. It generally happens, that when a plant grows 
luxuriantly to leaves, branches, and stalk, it is but little inclined to 
produce blossoms. We ^may, therefore, justly conclude, that in such 
cases there is a greater supply of food thian the leaves are equal to ; and 
that, although we cannot, enlarge their powers, we can relieve them in 
fKeir duties^ by lessening the supply of food, and t'hus promote 
fifuctificatipn. 
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PROPAGATION OF TREES BY CUTTINGS IN StTMMEKr 

BT A PBAOTITIOSTBR. 

tVHBN a cutting of anj deciduous tree is planted in autumn, winter, 
or spring, it contains within it a portion of the true, as it is has been 
called, or vital sap of the tree of which it once formed a part. This 
fluid, relatively to plants, is very closely analagous to the arterial 
blood in animals ; and I shall, therefore, to distinguish it from the 
watery fluid which rises abundantly through the alburnum, call it the 
arterial sap of the tree. Cuttings of some species of trees very freely 
emit roots and leaves, whilst others usually produce a few leaves only, 
and then die, and others scarcely exhibit any signs of life ; but no 
cutting ever possesses the power of regenerating and adding to 
itself vitally a single particle of matter, till it has acquired mature 
and efficient foliage, A part of the arterial sap previously in the 
cutting assumes an organic solid form, and the cutting, ii^ con- 
sequence, necessarily becomes, to some extent, exhausted. 

Summer cuttings possess the advantage of having mature and 
efficient foliage; but such foliage is easily injured or destroyed, an<J 
if it be not carefully and skilfully managed, it dies. These cuttings,, 
such as I have usually seen employed, have some mature and efficient 
foliage, and other foliage which is young and growing, and, conse- 
quently, two distinct processes are going on at the same time within 
them, which operate in opposition to each other. By the mature 
leaves, carbon, under the influence of light, is taken up from the: 
surrounding atmosphere, and arterial sap is generated. The young and; 
immature leaves, on the contrary, vitiate the air in which they grow, 
by throwing off carbon ; and they expend, in adding to their own., 
bulk, that which ought to be expended in the creation of shoots- 
This circumstance respecting the different operations of immature and 
mature leaves upon the surrounding air, presented itself to the early 
labourers in pneumatic chemistry. Dr. Priestley noticed the discharge 
of oxygen gas, or dephlogisticated air (as it was then called), from 
mature leaves. Scheele, making, as he supposed, a similar experiment 
upon the young leaves of germinating beans, found- these to vitiate air 
in which they grew. These results were then supposed to be widely 
at variance with each other, but subsequent experience has proved- 
both philosophers to have been equally correct. 

I possess many seedling young trees of the Ulmus campestris, or 
suberosa, or glabra; for the widely varying characters of my seedling 
trees satisfy me, that these three supposed species are varieties only of 
a single species. One of these seedling plants presented a form of 
growth which induced me to wish to propagate from it. ^ It shows » 
Strong disposition to aspire to a very great height, with a single 
straight stem, and with only very small lateral branches, and to he^ 
therefore, calculated to afford sound timber of great length and bulk^' 
which i^ peculiarly valuable, and difficult to be pbtjfined, for the keel^ 
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of large ships; and the original tree is growing with great rapidity 
in a poor soil and cold climate. ' 

The stem of this tree, near the ground, presented, in July, many 
very slender shoots, about three inches long. These were then pulled 
ofP and reduced to about an inch in length, with a single mature leaf 
upon the upper end of each, and the cuttings were then planted 
deeply in the soil. The cuttings were then covered with bell glasses 
in pots, and put upon the flue of a hot-house, and subjected to a 
temperature of about 80 degrees. Water was very abundantly given, 
but the under surfaces of the leaves were not wetted. These were in 
the slightest degree faded, though they were fully exposed to the sun ; 
and roots were emitted in about fifteen days. I subjected a few cut- 
tings taken from the bearing branches of a mulberry tree to the same 
mode of management, and with the same result ; and. I think it ex- 
tremely probable, that the different varieties of Camellia, and trees of 
almost 'every species, exclusive of the Fir tribe, might be propagated 
with perfect success and facility by the same means. 

Evergreen trees, of some species, possess the power of ripening 
their fruit during winter. The common Ivy and the Loquat are well- 
known examples of this ; and this circumstance, combined with many 
others, led me to infer that the leaves of such trees possess in a second 
year the same, or at least, nearly the same power as they possessed in 
the first. I therefore planted about a month ago some cuttings of 
the old double-blossomed white and Warrahtah Camellia, having re- 
duced the wood to little more than half an inch in length, and cut it 
off • obliquely, so as to present a long surface of it ; and I reduced it 
further ^y paring it very thin and near to its lower extremities. The 
leaves continue to look perfectly fresh, and the buds in more than 
one instance have produced shoots of more than an inch in length, 
and apparently possessing perfect health and much vigour. Water 
has been very abundantly given ; because I conceived that the flow 
of the arterial sap from the leaf would be so great, comparatively 
with the quantity of the bark and alburnum of the cuttings, as to 
preclude the possibility of the rotting of these. 

The cuttings above described, presented in the organization a con- 
siderable resemblance to seedling trees of different periods of the 
growth of the latter. The bud very closely resembles the plumulej 
and the leaf, the cotyledon, extended into a seed leaf ; and the organ 
which has been, and is called a radicle, is certainly a caudex, and not 
a root. It is capable of being made to extend in some cases, to more 
than two hundred times its first length, between two articulations, a 
power which is not possessed in any degrees by the roots of trees. 
Whether the caudex of the cuttings of Camellias above mentioned 
have emitted^ or will, or will not, emit roots, I am not yet prepared 
^ decide, but I entertain very confident hopes of success. 
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ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, 

TfiB lecitite hj Professor Bentlejr, delivered in the Museum of the 
kajral Botanie Society, on Fridvj^ Jnne 23rd,' Was ** on mis^eUaneous 
articles tised ifl the preparation of beverages in cofnmon use in dlf- 
j'er^iiit parts of the w6rld/' incltiding tea^ ouSee, coeoaj and chbcolate; 
As tea is the article iidodt genendlj Consumed in this cottntrj, Mr. 
Bentlej directed attetitio^ ptitfCipallj io it. All Infusions of the 
kaves of plants ate called teas^ but the plant genersilly known as tea 
comes principally frote China, thoflgh it is cultivated extensively in 
the East Indies and in other pfarts 6f the globe, the climate piectiharly 
favourable to the growth of good tea being found within 27 and 81 
degrees of latitude. The best kind of tea imported from China is 
derived frofn the variety ^< the viridis," se called from the notion ihftt 
it produced green tea ; but it has since fceeh ascertained that black 
and green tea are gathered from the same plant, the differeftce in 
colour and quality being owing to di£ferent meaois (3f£ preparing and 
drying the leaves* The black tea' yr^^^ gathered is thrown into 
heaps, where it lies for some time before it is rolled j it is then' 
thrown about to expose it the air, anid again lies in heaps till it is 
dried. By this means it undergoes & slight process of fermentation,- 
and the leaves turn black, as aR leaves do when gathered and allowed 
to lie together. The green tea, on the contrary, is rolled and dried 
Us soon ^s it is gathered, and, thus retained the natural colour of the 
leaves. The properties of tea which render it valuable as an article 
of food, are derived for the most part from Uh alkdoid calle^theine,' 
which contains a large proportion of nitrogen, the element whence 
flesh and blood are obtained. The effect ef tea on the animal fra'Aae 
is to exhilarate the mind^ and at the same time to tranquilise the 
bodily functions, the supply of theine preventing the waste of the 
body, and in this manner saving food. Mr. Bentley observed tha< 
there is a remarkable resemblance in the properties of the vegetable 
substances selected by the inhabitants of different parts 6f the world 
for their common beverages ; for the different kinds of teas, coffees, 
and cocoa aU contain an alkaloid resembling theine in its chemical 
properties and physiological effects, though varying in the propor- 
fionate quantities. Tea-leaves, from which the infusion has been 
extracted, ai^e still valuable for the nutriment they contain, the 
amount of flesh and blood-producing material being greater in tea 
than in the cereal grains, and in some countries the natives eat them 
as food. Paragua tea, gathered from a species of holly, is more 
Stimulating than the tea-plant of China, and when taken in excess 
produces the injurious effects of ardent spirits. Coffee^tea and La- 
brador tea belong to' the heath tribe of plant's, and cbntain the same 
principles as the tea from China. The former is extensively used by 
the people of Sumatra, and has latterly been imported into this 
country. As it can be sold at the low price of twopence per pound, 
it might become an importanjt article of food, if a relish could be 
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aOqinr^d for ito peftuyer flaTcmr. Bath a result is hot improbable^ f^t 
^le prefei^iide iiow i^ren to iea and c6ffee is an aeqaired taste ; and 
as erideltce of ifae diffenmoe of ttote for teas between the Eiiglish and 
CMiiese at p^eiit, samples of Pekoe floirer tea were sbown^ wfaieh hi 
in such high estimatioti bjr the Chinese that it eosis two gnineacl a 
pdund^ ^ODgb it has not a sitfficientlj strong flavour for the English 
tea-drinker. In treating of cofiee^ Mr. Bentley pointed out th^ 
presence in th^ eofibe berry of th^ sa&e principle that gives the 
natritirtf and i^tiinulatltfg qualities to tea ; and there is in cof^e also 
a Volatile oil, Whieh is oeveloped during the process of r6aiiting, that 
iit<$reases its taluo as an article of fo^od. Raw coil^ is improyed by 
age,' wldcb gives iticreased whiteness to thfe berry. The chicory 
^iiiii a i^eksies of the eotnlnoh endive, which has beeni e]S:tensively 
used fdt mixing With and adulterating cofPeey possesses scarcely any 
ptftti6n of the ntitritiotis properties ctf the coffee berry / and Mr. 
BeMey strofigly discountenanced its uSe, as it contains nd nulrimentS) 
8tnd only Weakens the beueficial effect of the' real beverage. Cocoa 
(56htaitis fiiore nutriment than any Of the substauees before noticed, 
and eOmbtties the qualities of tea witli those of milk. When^ there- 
fore, ' the fatiy property it possesses does not disagree with the' 
sic^fiiSh, cocoa, especially wh6n prepared from 1*^hat are ecdled '*e6cda 
iS^s,^ is enrinenthf!' riutritious^, and aii extremely taluablo article of 
fbod. Soine id6fl diay be' formed of the importance 6f the articles 
nifed in the ptepftratl^'n 6f unferin6iifed beveragfifs, froitf the 
qj^ttahtities' that are' consumed. Thus, in 1852, fifty-fotfr tons bf 
te» T^^retepofted into this eountry from ChiAa, Which was but the 
forty-^fiflih part of the quantity produced; whilst of coffee thirty-five 
milliotis of pounds were consraned in England,- and one hundred 
idilfions of pounds on the continent. Specimens of the various plants 
alttd Substances mentioned were exhibited, and rihich curiosity Was 
manifested to examitie the two-guiAea a pound tea, wMch h too re- 
fined in flavour for appreciation lyy English palates. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



WELLritoT0*il oiOAWTEA. Sinoc Ais name has beeA given to the 
tree which Mr. Lobb discovered to be a new genus, some oi our Ame- 
rican brethtek have giveit pubHeity to some unkind remarks upon the 
s^iftie,' Which appeared in th% April '^ Magazine t/f Hortictdture and 
Botany,*' edited by Mr. Hovey, (jf Boston, in the United States. 

It is there slated that Idng before Mr. Lobb had seen the trees,* some 
ctf the American Botanists, among whieh was Mr. W. ft. Pi^ce, had 
seen them, and in consequence they had a prior claim to give the plant 
a name. They deprecate the name.which Dr. Lindley had suggested 
of Wellingtonia, and considered it ought to bear the name of 



- Washingtonia if it is a genns^ wliieli at present the American Bbiahi^ti 
dispute. Subsequently, the editor had written to Mr. W. R. Prince oo 
the subject, and the following . is an extract from his reply. We omit 
however some abusive expressions which appear in Mr. Prince's letter 
relative to the Hero aifter whom it has been nameid in England. 

"The Giant TAxorauM of CALiFORNiA.--^Tour note in relation to 
this tree was duly received. I can only s4iy, that to , talk of naming 
that Taxodium ' Wellingtonia ' at this late day, as if it was a new dia- 
discovery, is utterly ridiciilous. I, with a party of twelve otbtei:^, »f^ 
cended the Stanislaus in June, 1849, — ^and there were, besides our- 
selves, some thousands of Americans who s^w the splendid tree referred 
to, during that year, and it is found growing extensively in the im- 
mense belt of forest trees ds you ascend to the great central ridge of the 
Sierra Nevada. The usual size of large trees of this Taxodium was 
twenty-four feet in circumference, but occasionally we found them 
thirty-six feet in circumference ; and one- we met with, more especially 
large and grand, we christened * The King of Trees,* This gigantic 
species has been confused by many with the Tax5dium pinnktum, so 
plenty at Monterey, and even with the Tax6dium sempervlrens ; and I 
notice it has been called by some * Sequ6ia gig^tea/ I have no 
time to go more into detail at present, and I will now simply remark- 
further, that if this tree is really a genus distinct from Taxodium, we 
should, in selecting its title, adopt the name of that man, who more than 
all others deserves the homage of his race, our beloved Washington. 
I am, however, of opinion' that the tree we have been speaking of and 
the Tax5dium pinnktum, so plenty at Monterey and elsewhere, are not 
sufficiently distinct from established genera, to authorise the formation 
of a new one. You are probably aware that it is these two species that 
in California are called Redwood, and that they frimish the mass of 
long shingling, so universally in use throughout that country. By-the- 
by, I recall to mind a good joke that occurred during our mountain 
rambles. A party of us stood one day gazing at some of these lofty 
trees which appeared to be about 280 or 300 feet in height, and were 
expressing our astonishment, when a fellow cried out to us, *Yott 
need not think much of such saplings as them, for if you go about 
twenty miles furthw you will find plenty that are so tall you can't see 
the tops of them.' W. R. Prince.'' 

It is evident that Mr. Prince and his companions had not made the 
discovery which our respected and clever countryman, '* Mr. Lobb " did, 
that it was a different tree to any previously described by any Botanical 
traveller^ and he at once took measures to bring this New Genus into 
public notice; and himself, his much-respected employers, Messrs. 
Veitch, or other jperson they might select, had a first and jmt claim to 
give it a name ; and it is'to the honour of the individual who named it 
tiiat he selected the most appropriate one he did, and whi^l^ wi|]. remain 
its endyring on^, 




JULY is proverbially hot find dry? it will tlicioforo ha highly 
DQcaseary, during tho continuance of dry weather, to administer 
copious supplies of water. This should be done towards the 
eyeniDg of each day, because the plants haye then time to absorb the water graduaUy^ 
and appropriate such portion as contributes to their well-being. It is only in 
extreme cases that water should be given in the morning, because it is then so 
quickly exhaled from the soil, as well as the leaves, that its refreshing and nutri- 
mental properties are almost wholly wasted. Bain-water is best, or that from an 
exposed pond or tank. Where beds of plants have been repeatedly watered 
through a rose, the surface of the soil will probably have become crusted and almost 
mpervioui to moisture; consequently they ought to be stirred over occasionally with 
a small fork. A few annuals, as Mignionette, &c., may now be sown to bloom in 
the autumn, also biennisds to bloom next year. 

Elobists* 'FLOWi&R8,^Auriculas and Poli/antha» should be kept in the shade. At 
this season of the year the plants are often attacked with green fly; dip the plants iu 
a solution of tobacco-water. Tulip$ will have perfected their growth, and should 
Ho^ be taken up, as if dlowed to remain too long it invariably acts prejudicially 
on the bulb. Banuncultnes will require to be taken up as soon as their foliage has 
become withered and dry. Pinks may still be piped. Carnations and Picotees: As 
the pods are fully formed and ready to open, secure them round with a ring of 
india>mbber, gutta-percha or bass, to prevent their bursting on one side. When 
blQwn, they should be shaded. Never suffer the plants to flag for want of water. 
Proceed with layering. DahUas will require thinning oat freely as they advance in 
growth. If sprinkled overhead with soft water late in the evening with a fine rose 
or fringe, their luxuriance will be greatly promoted. Pelargoniums that have shed 
their flowers should be cut down, disrooted and potted in smaller pots, keeping the 
plants for a week in a close frame, to assist them in developing their new shoots. 
Roses may now be budded, moist weather being best for the operation. It is of 
importance that there should be a resemblance between the bud and the stock as 
to the vigour of vegetative growth, in order to ensure a successful result. If a 
Bose of slow development is budded on a rampant briar, and all the strength of the 
latter is turned into the parasitical stranger, health cannot be maintained, nor will 
a freely vegetating Bose submit to be impeded in its progress by a sluggish stock. 
Thin away surplus branches from all stocks not budded as early as possible, not to 
wait a day eveo, but get the branches strong and healthy. 

IK THE FOBOING STOVE, 

Where stove and green-house plants afford suitable cutting, propagation must 
now be pursued ; as, generally speaking, it can be practised with the greatest 
success in the earhf rather than the later part of the year. It should be remem- 
bered that the propagation of most plants is facilitated by the employment of 
of bottom-heat and hell-glasses. Stove plants will derive great advantage from a 
partial shading during the glare of the day, and will be less liable to injury from 
drought. . Many plants that will require shifting, such as Justicias, Clerodendrons, 
&c., give plenty of water at the roots, syringe daily, in tlte evening, and keep the 
floors of the house and every part damp, to assist in maintaining a humid atmos- 
phere. Bulbs of Amaryllis, &c. should be put together in a pit or frame, where 
they will be near the glass, and where the influence of the sun, with a gradual 
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dimination of water will mataro Jbd.iB* Never. permUting tho foliage to flag is a 
good criterion as to the quantity of. moisture plants require; keep as near that state 
as possible. Be-pot Achimenes, Gloxinias, Gesneras, &c. 

THE aREENHOUSE, ETC. 

As ^ free ingress of air must necessarily be permitted dgrjipg fine weatber, its 
rapid tsirculation, conjoined with actiye solar heat, must cause a rapid ef apbjration 
both from the plants and soil; hence there exists a necessity, nndor the above cir- 
cumstances, of watering and syringing frequently. However beneficial a screen 
may be during bright hot sun, its presence is not required while the sun- is 
obscur^. Encourage the growth of Azaleasand OameUias by keefana them com- 
paratively close (with shade during sunshine), and supplying them libarally with 
moisture administered by the syringe. Propagate liU>seB by cutting! from those 
plants which have been forced, and place the plants in a rather shady situation, In 
order that they may have a period of rest for a few weeks. Calceolarias tl|at have 
ceased blooming should be re-potted; out off dead tdps, place the plants ia « 
situation where they can be shaded fro& hot sun, admitting it morning and evening. 
Seed should be sown, so as to have the plants strong, to endure winter; Quch will 
bloom next season, and be much more vigourous than plants raised from cuttings. 
Cinerariaa also that have done blooming should have the to]»8 oat off, be frtmigated^ 
in a close frame, as they are often affected with green fly; after which the-plaots 
should be turned out of the pots, and planted in a somewhat shady bed of good 
soil in the garden. Sow seed now: the young plants will bloom early next spring. 
Epacri^es, Bricas, &c. now done blooming, may be cut in,' to render them bushy. 
The tubers of Tro^ssolums which have ceased bloomipg, and the tops withered; 
must be taken out of the soil, or be kept in a bag, &c., or the pot must be put 
aside, whei^ it may have the soil kept dry till potting time. Greenhouse plants 
placed in the open air in pots should have frequent waterines at the under side of 
the foliage, to destroy or keep down green fly. Moss laid lightly between the pet^ 
keeps the roots somewhat cool, and tends to promote the health of the plants 
Occasionally water the moss, if the weather be hot and dry. A concrete floor, 6i 
one formed of lime rubbish or flne gravel, cemented together with gas tair, is «88en« 
tial to keep the worms out of the pots. 
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The MACLifiu AtnUHTiA (or Osage Orange) a flEi>ai> PLANT.—This plant is a 
native of North America, and was first introduced in England in 1818. It is quite 
hardy; but as it has seldom bloomed (n this country, it has attracted but little at- 
tention. In America it has lately been used as a hedge plant, and strongly recom* 
mended to us for the same purpose. In referring to it. Professor -T^imer, of 
Jacksonville, in the United States, writes — "Our hedges are indeed splendid, and 
when three or four years old will turn anything, bidding defiance to man, pig, or 
fowW He adds, ** It is the best hedge plant that has hitherto been discovered in 
this or any other country," Jt is a stiff bttsi^ growing plant, bearing numerous 
strong hooked spines, through whicl; it would te diflScult tor any intruder to p^ss, 
when the shoots are once wen hrterwoyen together. "We extract the following par- 
ticulars from a paniphlet recently sent us from Boston : — 

** If the seeds are procured in spring, planting may be defbrred nntfl the ground 
has become warm. In the latitude of New England, any time during the month of 
May has been found to answer. In order to have them vegetate quickly, they 
should be put to soak in soft warm water, and allowed to remaiu three, four, or fiv9 
days, or until they are very much swollen, and the germ. has begui^ to appear. 
Keep the water constantly warm hy allowing the vessel to stand in a warm i*ac© 
covered with a cloth, and change the water daily, to avoid fermentation: mix with 
a little dry earth or sand when you get ready to plant. The ground for tbe nnrseij 
should be a rich sandy loam, deeply worked and finely pulverised. Broceed to lay 
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it out in drillfl 18 inches apart, and drt^ the seed at intervals of half an inch in the 
towj cover firmly ivith fine earth a few inches deep. They «hould he well attended 
to throughout the season, in order to secure as large a growth as possible. A quart 
of seed will produce 8,000 or 4,000 plants. Itjsells in America for a dollar a quarts 
It will take 10,000 or 12,000 plants for a mile of hedge. 

** In preparing for the hedge, unless the soil is very mellow and rich, a trench not 
less than two feet wide, and as deep, should be dug on the line inhere the hedge is 
to stand, and filled up with equal parts of well-rotted manure (m: compost, and rich 
earth. Planting may be done after warm weather has commenced in spring. The 
plants should be prepared for setting by shortening the roots to within 8 or d^ inches, 
and the top to within 1 inch of the root. Select those of a uniform size as the best 
to be planted together; stretch a line where the row is to stand, and set out the 
plants not more than 10 inches apart, in a single line thus— * 1« ♦ ♦ 
or diagonally, thus * ^ *♦* :|e * « making them a ftwt apart in each 
irow. It is recommended never to set the plants further apart than stated above, as 
at greater intervals the stalks must grow larger and the roots extend proportionally; 
besides, it requires much more labour in pruning, for which the saving in plants is 
ty no means adequate. As regards the single or double row, Professor Turner and 
others maintain that a single line is all that is necessary or desirable, while some are 
Inclined to the latter method. Either undoubtedly answers the purpose well. 

** The Osage Orange will bear almost aby amount of trimming, and a hedge 
sufficiently firm and compact at the base can be made in no other way than by 
regular and severe cutting .down. The spring succeeding, or one year from, the 
Setting, cut all down to within 4 inches of the ground. In consequence of the first 

?runing at the time of setting each plant will have thrown out three or four shoots, 
'he second cutting will cause these to multiply to six or eight, which will nearly 
fill the space between the plants. A second trimming should be given when the 
plaints are making a vigorous growth, from the middle to the last of Jui^e,* cutting 
off the tops smooth and even to within 4 inches of the ground. The next spring 
cut to within 5 iiiches of the preceding cutting, and in June likewise. . Continue 
these spring and June pruniiigs, increasing the distance an inch every year until 
the hedge shall reach ^e height desired. The side and lateral branches may ba 
pruned and thickened so as to render it impenetrable to a bird. As regards the 
shape of the hedge, the taste of the grower will dictate. A neat and most conve- 
nient shape for a strong hedge is about 5 feet high and 3 feet wide at the bottom, 
gradually narrowing so as to render the top like the ridge of a house* 3^he growth 
after a few yeais is quite slow, and the shoots so fine that one can scarce believe it 
to be the same plant. One trimming a year wiU probably be 9\\ that will he neces- 
sary, except for ornamental hedges, 

** The Oteage Orange will be found a most efficient protection to orchards as 
gardens, as it is much easier to scale any kind of board fence that can be made, 
than an Osage Orange ^edge & feet high. It is highly ornamental, and will alat^ 
he found very suitable and appropriate for enclosing ehnrchyards ^nd cemeteries." 
I&essrs. Charlwood and Co., seedmnen, of OoTent Garden, have received seed, and 
ofier it for sale at a cheap price. 

Gnowixa Orchids vboh SBBi)A.--f At the present time there are fow anbjecta 
connected with plant growing on which there is less reeorded information than that 
of growing Orchids from seeds. I am not awar« that there is any case <m record 
of hybridisation having been effected among Orchids, though there seems no do^bfe 
that such could be accomplished by carefol manipulation, aa inference I draw from; 
reasoning analogically on experiments made here to get seed. Many of our indi- 
genoQS Orchids appear to seed freely, whilst comparatively few exotic speicies amonir 
our eoltivated collections produce seed, ciroamstances suggestive of the idea that th» 
latter require artificcial assistance, which can be readily afforded, by earefal^ apply- 
ing the pollen masses to the visdd face of the column and rosteUum. But whetheir 
the seeds of hardy Orchids be generally imperfect, or the neeesaary circumstaneea 
for vegetation, and tike subsequent growth ofihe young plants wanting, we certainly 
do sot find cropa of young orchids growing spontaneously in vanoua stages of 
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growth, as oectirs with most other endogens, though, when orchid leed does Tegetatfl 
under favourable circurastances, a very large number of the mvriads of extremely 
minute seeds contained in the ovaries are perfect, whether artincially impregiiated 
or not. Within the last five years, seedlings of the following species have been 
raised in the Orchid-house at Glasnevin, namely, Epidendrum elongatuip^ ani^ 
iprassifolium, Cattleya, Forbesii, and Phaius albus, the seeds of which all vegetate 
freely. The manner of sowing the seeds, and treating the young seedlings, has been 
to allow the fine dust-like seed to fall from the ovaries as soon as they show symp- 
toms of ripeness, which is readily known by the ovaries bursting open on one side. 
When tiiis takes place, they are either taken from the plant and shaken gently over 
the surface of the other Orchid-pots, on the loose mateiial used for growing them in, 
or on the pots prepared for the purpose, after which, constant shade, a steady high 
temperature, with abundance of moisture, are all requisites, which are absolutely 
necessary to insure success. In the course of eight or nine days after sowing, the 
seeds, which at first had the appearance of a fine white ppwder, begin to assume a 
darker colour to the naked eye, and, if looked at \vith a Codrington, or even a 
simple lens, evident signs of vegetation may be perceived. Which increase until the 
protrusion of the young radicle and cotyledon takes place, which varies from a fort- 
night to three weeks. From this period of their gi'owth, the young plants gi'ow 
rapidly, and the rootlets lay hold of whatever materitd is supplied to them. If the seedp 
happen, either accidentally or intentionally, to be made to vegetate on biare wood, 
as in some instances has been the case, the young roots extend themselves in dif- 
ferent directions, adhering closely to the bark, and majie great progress compared 
with the growth of the stems, thus affording beautiful examples of the manner in 
which epiphytical plants fix themselves so firmly on the highest boughs of lofty trees 
in tropical forests, as well as accounting for the isolated positions they frequently 
occupy in their natural state. The principal difficulty to contend with in rearing 
the young se,edlings has been found to consist in their treatment during the first 
year, partictdarly the winter months, when they are very liable to perish, if anything 
approaching to extremes of moisture, draught, cold, or even heat be permitted; 
though a steady medium of all those requisites is necessary. The second year's 
growth has been one during which the plants made much' progress, and the only 
two kinds which have been brought to a fiowering state have bloomed the third 
season. These are Epidendrum crassifoliuro, and Phaius albus. 

D. M., Glasnevin Botanic Garden, Dublin. 
On Carkatkws. — Amongst the many valuable observations in your excellent 
work, on the culture of this beautiful ^ower, I do not meet with any remark which 
affords information and advice on the subject of their suddenfy withering and 
dying at this time (May 20) of the year. In September last, I purchased several 
pairs from different eminent florists, and when they reached me, I thought I hkd 
never seen any looking more healthy and iresh. During the winter numthSf I 
adopted the course recommended by your con'espondents; and, in April,"! potted 
them in pairs into the flowering pots, and, until a week since, no layers could possibly 
present a more promising appearance, when, much to my surprise, not less than 
half a score of them rapidly withered and died: they had been regularly watered 
twice a week with soft water. On examining the stems, I found them all decayed 
immediately below the surface, and but little increased in roots, the mould, not as 
I expected, containing worms or slugs. The first time I observed the change, 
I followed the advice of waterirtg them with Ihne water, but it was all to no purpose; 
and one most remarkable fact is, that, in one or two instances, only one plant in a 
pot died, the other continuing perfectly healthy. If they had all been affected in 
pairs I should have, suspected the compost. Such, however, I am satisfied was. 
not the cause; and that plants apparently so healthy, and in such an advanced 
stage, attended with ever^ possible care, should so suddenly die, is to me at 
present unaccountable, and certainly a great disappointnient. If, therefore, any of 
your experienced correspondents will oblige me with a few observations on the 
subject, I can assure you it will be conferring a particular and general fieivour, as I 
hear many of my neighbouro have experienced the same misfortune, and are 
equally at a loss, Ai^ Amatbub CultivAtob. 
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Oh plaoikq Gbeenhousb Plants in the open air DURiNa Scjmmbb. — 
When the pots are exposed to the heat of the sun and drying winds, the. fibrous 
roots, which are in quantity about the roots, are much injured by it, although the 
interior of the ball of earth be in a moist condition. The result of the pots being so 
exposed during summer is soon apparent by the edges of the leaves turning brown, 
or many of the leaves becoming wholly so. The plan I have adopted for four 
years has been the foUowmg, and the plants have grown freely and been of a fine 
healthy green, blooming profusely. I made a bed of sifted gravel, six inches deep, 
choosing the gravel that was about the size of horse beans. This gravel allowed the 
excess of water to pass away. It was laid on a concrete floor, fornaed of finer gravel 
and gas tar, which prevented worms entering through into the pots. The rough 
gravel allowed the pots to be plunged a little, so that tlie plants were not blown over, 
but kept steadily in their position. Having placed the pots, I fill up the spaces between 
with light moss, nearly to the rims of the pots. This method kept them cool, but 
not wet. If this be inserted' in the, next number of the " Cabinet," it may h« of. 
service to some of those person* ifho tjim^ut plants during the summer, 

A Flower Gard^usb; , 

. Gn Heracleitm aspbrum. — I am much interested in a plant which, although 
possessing no beauty of flower, is distinguished by its size and stately appearano^^— , 
Heracleum asperum, the Siberian cow parsnip, which in the open bord^, und^ 
favourable circumstances, will attaina height often feet, with leaves four or five feet 
long. It is a biennial, and should be sown where it is intended to stand, in a ricH 
soil. . When it shoots up the second year, it may be watered with liquid manure and 
warm water, ^ich will greatly promote its rapid and vigorous growth. 

W. C« J« 

Fangt Pelarqoniuhs. — These are almost withont exception regarded as poU 
plants only, and treated as such ; planting them in the open ground is very seldom 
thought of, much less using themlargely as bedding plants. The scarlet and variegated 
sorts, it need scarcely be obseTved, are necessary to every flower-garden j but the 
more beautiful fancy kinds, except one or two varieties, are but rarely indulged 
Vith a place there. It is the more remarkable that this is the case, when it is 
remembered haw exquisitely beautiful they become, in good hands, when grown iil 
pots under glass. It might be thought, if they only succeeded proportionately well 
in the open ground, which they will do, that they merit a trial there at least ; and 
the fact is, it is the want of this trial, in the majority of cases, that prevents their 
admittance to the flower-garden. At Trentham, however, and a few other places, 
the fancy varieties are placed on the same footing as the scarlet, variegated, and 
Ivy-leaved kinds, and the effect the whole creates is such as to render the site they 
occupy the most attractive feature in the grounds. If, then, by dealing with fancy 
Pelargoniums as with other flower-garden plants, they can be made equally useful, 
what might not be done with them if the same principle were carried out in pre- 
paring plants for turning into the open ground that produces such gratifying results ' 
with those cultivated in pots? The fancy Pelargonium grows exceedingly rank 
when planted in rich flower-garden soil, branching very strongly, and bearing leaves 
twice their usual size ; but few flowers, and those few neither of the proper size, 
shape, nor colour. Providing soil meagre in quality and quantity in which to grow 
them is, therefore, required to bring about the desired result ; if, in conjunction 
with its provision, aged plants were also employed, the end in view will be more 
eiSectually gained. This last precaution would of itself suffice, and better effect the 
object than almost any combination of measures. Every one is familiar with the 
practice of lifting scarlet Pelargoniums year after year from the open gardei', be- 
cause they are more serviceable for future use than young plants, by bearing flowers 
instead of growing exuberantly; and what is successful |in their case, is assuredly 
equally so. in regard to the fancy kinds. As the planting season is at hand, I 
would commend these observations on this popular flower to the attention of your 
readers; trpsting that many of them will give the plant a trial in the way I have 
mentioned. The kinds I have found to succeed the best are Anais, Queen Victoria, 
Hero of Surrey, and Defiance. A. Gardener^s Chronicle* 
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ACMSiAft^Of the wHote class of New Holland plants, few are more mteresthig than ' 
Jfoseias. The strange variety in the phyllodes or leaves, the profusion and fragrance 
«9 their Wossoms, and the season of the year when they are in the greatest perfection, 
m^er then eminently worthy of cultivation. My object, therefore, in the following 
lenarks is to bring) k possible, this interesting tribe of plants more intjo notice thaii 
it vver yet has been ; and with that view, I have sketched or drawn ojat the 
■MPe proninent characters of a collection of twenty-five, well adapted for th^ 
conservatory border, shelves, or the greenhouse stage ; but before I commence ms 
ciHimeration, permit me to offer a few words common to the generality of those I 
ikitend ;bvinging under notice : — ^First, I have to state that the whole of these 
^icacias are natives' of various parts of New Holland; therefore enjoying a brisk 
growing climate through the spring months, and a dry atmosphere during summeF. 
And thus we are flirnisfaed with two leading points whereon to base the successful 
ewltivation of this genua ; these are, to maintain such a conditon of climate as will 
insure a qui^ growth, and when once that is obtained, nothing is better for ripening 
It than an exposure to bright sunlight, -with a free circulation of air at all times. 
Second, Aeaeias generally seed well ; and thus propagation is rendered easy, as 
the seeds germinate freely, either when sown as soon as soon as they are ripe, or 
Iks^t back until the ensuing spring. In the latter case, they must be soaked in h^ 
water. I have, however, seen seeds which have fallen from cyanophylla ajid othef 
8|>ecies, spring up as plentifully as Sycamore. Another mode of propagation is bj 
B^eans of cuttings placed In sharp sand, and the pots plaoed on 4 warm greenhousf) 
ilkelf for a month or six weeks, and then introduced into a growing temper^ure q| 
about 70®, taking care to have the cuttings covered with bell-glasses, until roots ha^r^ 
been f^ely emitted ; afterwards, pot off singly, and place them agflin in the same 
situation.' until they have got well established, when nothing more is needed than 
ordinary attention. The soil most suitable for the AoaM is thjpee-quarters good 
turfy loam, with the remainder made up of peat and sharp sand. Another poieit, 
i^hich I think is not genially known, is that the generality of them, although very 
gummy, stand the knife well, without appearing to suffer from its effects-, at least 
with* some species its application is absolutely necessary, ia order to fbvm good 
sfjecimens, and keep them within bounds, — J. A. Bsckman. Gardeuer^s Ckr&nich. 

Osr Pe8TKOtim<3: Ants. -"Being from, home some time, I hsd not the opportu- 
nity of reading earlier several of my late numbers. In oiie I perceive a query re».. 
tpecting Ants ; and if you think my experiment likely to be of any utility, I shall 
fed very glad in having it in iny power to tender a trifle to so generous and. 
▼fUnaWe a work. I have a large garden, two-thirds of which is a kitchen garden, 
the othfiv a flower-garden. I had some valuable apple trees in the former^ 
alfio peach, neotarine, and apricots, against the walls, from which, for three yeara» 
I 00^^ ohtain but lifitle irvtit ; the- bk^m was abundant, but as soon as it set, an^ 
goi a little siae, it nearly all fell off ; and on very strict observance one day, I per- . 
eeived the trees were all infested with thousands of Ants ; and on spewing of it to 
a elever old gentleman in gardeniDg, he said that tar was the only preventive to 
tiiose insects, and that I most tar the trees about three or four feet high from the 
ground. - Accordingly, the next day, I bad it attended to, by having a pot of tar 
bcpnght into the gai»len, and an old paint brush ; fearing this might injure the 
bark oft the tree, I had a ring made of it quite round the bd'e of the trees next the 
e«rtb» a«td a thick coating along the lower part of the brick wall ; and when it was 
getlUig dry^ I gave a second coating. I soon perceived the Ants would not touch.' 
it ; the smdl seemed to annoy them, for scarce any were caught on it. The next - 
Udug W9B to destroy f^e insects $ and as I knew lime would kiU small insects, I had 
a large luJ> of lime (fiady sifiied witii a hair sieve) brought and kept there ; thei]; 
haunts are easily traced, but will require for the first time dressing, a man and a 
Jx^. Where ihdve. is a great quantity of these marauders, they make their road% 
SDctinQry fBMtoently aeross the paths, wWch is soon perceived, which will direct you . 
to.^ier haoflts. Whore they enter, by small apertures in the ground, having ready 
asHiTe:fiiUQf lii^e, and a waiter-pot fu9 of strong lime water, take a sp^e aod 
gently turaap the earth till yoa^eome ft&the Ants, which will be found in immense 
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numbers ; sift the liine aver them immediately ; this oonthaea themi Si^e the 
earth oa them quick, and water oyer well with the water pot ; this first ^ressing.is 
so^me trouble, but afterwards a boy can do it well^ if shown how to k&ve the earth 
lieat. The next summpr we pursued the some plan, only I used thick gas tar, 
irhich did equally well ; also in winter I had a solution of gas tar and soft watar, 
a&d washed the wall and the trees with it, but did not find half tfaenamber of hi- 
8ects» and the next a veiy few ; and afterwards had no further annoyance fr6ai 
them, but plenty of fruit. The white currant trees they aUac^ed, when in full 
bloom, which, nearly all fell off ; the flowers did not suffer much from them, except 
AaBacoulent kind. As to Balsams, I conid not get one to bloom ; in my obeerv*- 
ik>n& of them, I perceived l^ey attacked the stalk of the fruit or flower, next to tbe 
tree, and by sapping out the juice which should nourish the fruit or flower*, caused 
it to deoay. and fall off. Upon taking up some of ^e fresh-ftdlen apples^ and 
cutting through the stalks, I found- them dry and spongy. — A Subsckibsr. 

CoMPOiSTS,— If H. S. procures good loam, very rotten hor§e or cow dung (quite 
mould), silver or white pit sand, and peat or heath mould, he will have all the in- 
gredients necessary for Composts for almost every plant that grows. The propor- 
tions must of course be adapted to the nature and necessities of each pai-ticul^ 
pl.ant. — A London Plant Propagator. 

On T»AiinKe the Cahbxxia retici?lata. — All who are engaged 1b grow- 
ing ^e Camellia are awure that the C retkulata is one of the most unmanageable 
to bring into b, good form; nor, indeed, is it likely to receive much attention on 
account of its own merits, while the number of far more beautiful varieties is being 
iuigmented every year. But though it is prineipally used as a stock on which to 
graft better sorts, there are but few collections in which it is not aUotted a places 
and it is certainly desirable to retain it, as its amazing siz^(ten inches across) aud 
showy cohur compensate ibr tiny defects. In a communication published in tiie 
'♦Annates de la ^iMe d'Horticulture de Paris," M. Neumann brifly notices th(p 
results' of an experiment which he made with a plant of this sort,' and which, iniiti>- 
tuted by so eminent a cultivator, would seem to prove that this desirable object uMf 
be attained w^ith complete success. M. Neumann narrates his experiment as fol- 
lows:—^'* Last year, selecting a vi^rous plant for niy purpose, I comm^ced to 
pinch off the young shoots as soon aa they were two Inches long. The operation 
was perfonned about the end of April. Thia year the same plant produced thre^ 
flowers, and twenty-seven wood buda^ ov shoots, of which a good number wer^ 
biof ne OB the wood three and fooar years .old, a circumstanoe wIucSl never happens ifi 
the afaeenee of such an opetation." Pinching the young shoots, when propei^lj- 
pMpformed, is always coBduciye to the growth of fresh wood, as may he seen in the 
dense and handsooke apeeimena which are exhibited every year ; but though this 
pvsctioe ia familiar to id hoarticnlturists, no one except M. Neumann app^earQ tp 
We thought it worth while to apply k to the variety oi Camellia under cx^» 
sideration* 

Tq BA9I8B ANTS.-r^An effectual 'method of banishing ants from any particular 
spot OS i^ant infested by them, is accomplished thus. — With a trowel turn up tiie 
soU containing the ants, eggs, &c,; let it lie loosely, and pour upon the place a pqt 
of sand. In a few days the ants will have deserted the spot, being effectually pre- 
vented by the faUing in qf th sqnd ffom continuing t)ieir li^bours.r- A. B. 



On Heating by Hot Watek in Glass Tubus.— E. must be lender 
mistake respecting glass tubes employed in hot water apparatus, as his statement 
that they give out he^ quicker, and retain it longer, is self-cpntradictory, to 8ii(jr 
nothing aS)ut the affording a hiffher temperature. The sul^ ect was most accuratefy 
Investigated by Mr. T. ^edgold sonu^ years ago. The result was, that water in *a 
g]a3s tube gives off its heat rather more slowly than in an iron ope, in the ratio hi 
155, 180, where the iron is covered with rust, as hot water pipes generally a^e; 
consequently iron pipes give out heat quicker, and under equal ar^as of exteraal 
surface produce a higher temperature than glass would, and of course the heat 
contained in them is more rapidly expended. 
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I«iQuiD I^Llnusb i*os Cabkations and Picotees.— Your cohiribntor majr 
aafelf apply (he drainings from the stable, cow 'house, or manure-heaps. It should* 
be stored in a covered tank, in a perfectly clean state, and before using, any fermen* 
tation incidental to recent drainings should be permitted to pass off. When applied, 
dilute it yrith six or seven times its bulk of soft water, and let the plants have it 
about thrice a week, in the evening, during the swelling of the buds. But it must; 
always be borne in mind, a strong plant will luxuriate in that food which t9 a weakly- 
one would be repletion and death. Where accessible, sheep-droppings form the basis- 
of a liquid manure equal to any, but these I cannot obtain. Cow-manure also makes 
an admirably fertilizing liquid ; but whenever a decoction is prepared from green- 
manures, care should l^ taken to destroy the grubs they are so likely to engender, 
by the introduction of a small quantity of quick-lime, fitimulants of a cool nature 
are an essential for the carnation ; everything hot and highly exciting, as guano<r 
night-soil, &c., should be carefully avoided.— E. S. D. Midland Florist 

Amabtlis belladonna in Pots. — I recommend any of your readers who 
wish to cultivate this plant in pots, to try the following experiment:— keep the 

Slants constantly on a light shelf in the greenhouse, with a pan of wet sand un-. 
emeath them, which would never be allowed to become quite dry, not even in 
sammer, when the plant is dormant. By this treatment some bulbs received from 
the Cape of Good Hope, which if not A. belladonna, can hardly be distinguished 
from that species, have flowered regularly, every autumn in great luxuriance. 
They should never be fresh, potted u:^ss ike roots split the pots, which some of 
mine have none, and of course the foregoing treatment must not be adopted 
till the bulbs have rooted themselves. * This management was adopted accidentally 
as regards these bulbs, having been ordered, under the suggestion of the Rev. W. 
Herl^rt, for Brunsvigia Josepninse and multiflora, which were received at the 
same time, and wliich*now flower regularly every other year. For some fifteen 
years before, I never succeeded in getting any of them to flower. The ordinaiy 
cause, of failure in the cultivation of B. Josephipse is too much heat in winter, 
■and want of moisture in suinmer, — ^J. R. 

Atmosphbeio intluengx on Plants, — The pressure of the atmosphere has a 
decided influence on the form and life of plants. From the abundance of their 
leafy organs provided with porous openings, plants live principally in and through 
their surfaces; and hence their dependence on the surrounding medium. Animals 
are dependent rather on internal impulses and stimuli; they originate and maintain 
their own temperature, and, by means of musculai' movement, their own electric 
currents, and the chemical vital processes which depend on and react upon those 
currents. A species of skin respiration is an active and important vital function in 
plants; and this respiration, in so far as it consists in evaporation, inhalation, and 
exhalation of fluids, is dependent on the pressure of the atmosphere. Therefore it is that 
alpine plants are more aromatic, and are hairy and covered with numerous ppres. For 
according to zoonomic experience, organs become more abundant and more perfect 
in proportion to the facility with which the conditions necessary for the exercise of 
their functions are fulfilled, as I have elsewhere shown. In alpine plants the dis- 
turbance of their skin-respiration occasioned by increased atmospheric pressure, 
makes it very difficult for such plants to flourish in the low grounds. The question 
whether the mean pressure of the aerial ocean which suiTounds our globe has always 
been the same, is quite undecided; we do not even know accurately whether the> 
mean height of the barometer has continued the same at the same place for a century 
past.. According to Poleni's and Toaldo's observations, the pressure would have 
seemed to vary. The coiTCctness of their observations has long been doubted, but 
the recent researches of Carlini render it almost probable that the mean height of 
the barometer is diminishing in Milan. Perhaps the phenomena is a very local 
■ one, and dependent on variations in descending atmospheric currents.— ^um^o^^« 
Aipects of Nature, 
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'* "XtH fl fair sight, that vest of gold^ 
TiiOBO >vreath3 ihac AajTiist*s btow enfold. 
Oh I 'tia A goodly liifiht and farr. 
To sec the fidila tlii^irproJiico bear, 
Waved bj th<i breeze's lin|>ering wing, 
So thick, the J seemed tu Liugh and sing-, ^ 

- And call the heart to feel delight, 
Rejoicing in the bodnteous sight, 
. And call the reaper's skilful hand 
To cull the riches of the land." 
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I, SPIK^A GRANDIFLORA. 
Lar<}£ Flowered Spir^a. 

The name SpiR-asAis derived from speirao, to -become spiral ; inalla- 
sion to* the flexile branches being suitable ^or twisting into garlands. 
It is also called Brtdewort. 

This elegant and interesting family of plants is composed of nearly 
. an equal number of Tiardt/ shrubs, and haxdy ?ierbaceaus perennicds. 

Our readers are familiar with some of the latt&r, especially the 
SpircB Ulmaria, Meadow-sweet, or Queen of the Meadows, which 
abounds in moist meadows and woods,, pevfuming the air with tho 
hawthorn-like scent of its abundant white flowers. 

" Each dry entangled copse empurpled glows 
With orchis blooms; while in the moistened plain 
The meadow-sweet its luscious fragrance yields." . 

The Shrubby section of Spiraeas are elegant blooming, and flower in 

profusion, also most of them are handsomely formed bushes. The one 

we now figure i^ a valuable acquisition to them. Mr. Fortune met with 

it in Northern China, and sent it to Messrs. Standish and Noble, 

nurserymen, of Bagshot, under the name of Amelanchier racemosa. 

It is quite hardy, and. bloomed there this season. It forms a branch- 

p 
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lag, twiggy, bushy plant of meditiai siz6, and blooms in jMrofdsion ua* 
tenninal erect racemes. . . 

Its numerous large white flowers are very showy, and render it 
highly ornamental, worthy of a place in every bed or border of shrubs. 

"Peaceful and lowly in their native soil, 
They neither know to spin or care to toil; 
• ' Yet with coufest magnincence they shine." 

The collection of shrubhy Spiraeas in the Royal Gardens, at Kew, 
comprises many that are particularly handsome and ornamental, some 
being in bloom as early in the spring as April, and are succeeded by 
others to the end of summer. A descriptive Ifit of the best, of which 
we have taken notes, will appear next month. 

II. Geranium Pratense Flore-i»leno. — An herbaceous perennial 
plant, which. grows about 18 inches high, and forms a close, neat bush, 
blooming very profusely. The plant from which we had our specimen 
is about 18 inches across, and had upwards of five hundred blossoms. 
They are produced in terminal branching panicles bearing a succession 
of DOUBLE FLOWERS for a long period. The plant is of free growth, 
and well deserves a place in every flower garden. It is a native of 
Scotland^ and in but few collections (of this class of plants) in England. 



NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PI^ANTS. 

BuDDLELA. CRISP A. The crtsped'leaved.-r-This very handsome shrub 
was discovered by Major Madden, near Almorah, in Western Himalaya, 
who sent seeds to the Glasnevin Bptanic Garden, Dublin., It proves 
to be as hardy as the well known Buddleia globosa, and if afforded the 
protection of being trained to a wall, it wiU bear our winters without 
injury, in any part of England. This new species will grow 'to the- 
height of twelve to fourteen feet, branching, leaves four inches long 
and are long heart-shaped. • The flowers are produced in long terminal 
branching spikes, forming a pyramidal head about five inches long, 
Each blossom hiA a narrow brown tube about one*third of an inch long ' 
and the fr$mt of the flower is nearly half an inch across, lilac with a 
white eye. The head .of bloom contains a great number of blossoms, 
and a large plant in bloom will be highly ornamental. It blooms in 
the early part of the year, and the flowers scent the atmosphere 'very 
powerfully around with a delightful fragrance. (Figured in Bot, 
Mag., 4793.) . • • ' 

Cassiope FASTiGiATA. (Synonymc, Andromeda fastigiata.) — This 
very interesting small shrub was discovered by Major Madden, -in 
North- Western Himalaya, where he found it growing abundant at 
elevations -of from 12,000 to 13,000 feet. Seeds of it were sent to Mr. 
Moore, of the Glasnevin Botanic. Gardens, Dublin. Dr. Hooker, too, 
fbimd it in abundance in the mountains of Sikkim Himalaya, at as high 
an elevation as from 10,000 to 14,000 feet. 
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It id a small i^farab, very much branched, and the leaves are shiH 
arranged along the shoots like tiles (imbricated in four rows, making 
the shoot four langled), and having a tc^iYe, silvery- eye-lash like 
^ging. The branches are somewhat drooping. The flowers are bell- 
shaped, drooping^ about one-third of an 'inch long, and half an inch 
across the front of the blossom. They are white^ produced towards the 
* ends of the shoots from one to six blossoms in each cluster. It is ex- 
ceedingly pretty and interesting : such large flowers and small foliage 
produce a striking appearance. It will become a general favourite ; 
would be valuable for a rock- work, or the front of abed of American 
shrubs, &c* (Figured in Bot Mdg,^ 4796.) * 

Catasetum Naso, varieties. — The C. Naso is a native of Carac- 
cus. The two following vanefieshave bloomed in the oi^hid stove at 
Sion Gardens, and are figured in the Bot. Mag,^ 4792. 

Variety 1. — The flowers are borne on erect spikes, drooping, some- 
what bell-shaped, two- inches long, green, yellow and white^ inter- 
mixed, and numerously spotted in bars, with a rich black purple. 

No. 2. — The flowers are a little larger than those of No. 1, and ex- 
pand more openly. The sepals are broad, green, beautiftdly spotted with 
black purple. The petals are green with a broad margia of purplish- 
red, and having larg^. black spots. The labellum is of a purplish-red 
with -a streak of white round the eye.* Both the varieties are pretty 
and very interesting. 

Clematis Barbellata. The beardletted Travellers' Joy. — 
This singular species is a native of the Western Himalaya, where it 
WIU5 first detected by Mr. Royle and Mr, Pakenham., And Major 
Madden sent seeds of it to the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, Dublin, 
•where it has bloomed, and proves quite hardy. The plant is a climber, 
vigorous, and a free bloomer. Each blossom is drooping, and forms a 
large beU-shaped flower of four petals, the tops of which reQijrve out- 
wards. * . • * 



* THE PRODUCTION OF PLANTS BY HYBRIDIZATION, 

• BY THB EDITOR OF THE MAGAZINE OF HORTICULTJJRB AND BOTANT. 

Our object at this tiSne is to introduce to the attention of amateurs, who 
are interested in the hybridization of plants, the views of a cultivator, 
which we find in M'Intosh's Book of the Garden, now issuing in num- 
bers, from the press. 

We are but just beginning to appreciate the ipiportance of this art in 
the production of new. varieties, both of fruits and flowers; very few 
among our cultivators have attempted the work carefully and scien- 
tifically, and therefore we have few or no reliable experiments to refer 
to. But we know this, that the' chance seedlings which spring up in 
every garden, often prove much superior to the parents in the near 
vicinity; and such being the fact, why should not judicious hybridi- 
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zation, done with a view to produce certain results, accomplish all and 
much more than nature, left to its own caprices? 

If every hreeze wh ch sweeps over a cornfield planted with, various 
kind, will so distribute the pollen as to find all colours of the grain in a 
single ear, should we- not see and admit the vast results which may W 
accomplished by the hand of man, guided by science, in effecting 
changes in this and other plants ? Indeed we have as yet but just ' 
begun to learn the great alterations which may be made in certain 
families of plants,— the highly ornamental character which may be 
given to others^ .and the improvement to be effected among our choicest 
fruits and vegetables. Followed up with attention and perseverance, 
as certain improvei^ents may be made in fruits and plants, as the 
same care and perseverance have made improvements in the breeds of 
cattle. The Diana and Concord grapes are s\ifficient evidence to show 
how great are the changes of a single generation of accidental origin ; 
and our seedling strawberries, *the Boston Pine, and Hovey, are equally 
good evidence of what thorough and complete hybridization will .effect 
by bringing two ordinary varieties together.. 

We shall have some experiments to detail hereafter ; but now, as the 
season is approaching when hybridization may be effected, especially 
among plants, the following remarks on the modus ^operandi of the pro- 
cess will be found exceedingly interesting :-^ 

To those who would attempt the hybridizing or cross-breeding 
of plants, I will now offer some suggestions for their guidance. 

It is an essential element to success that the operator be possessed of 
indomitable patience^ watchfulness^ and perseverance. Having deter- 
mined on the'subjects on which he is to operate; if the plants are in the 
open ground^ he will have them put into pots, and removed under glass, . 
so as to escape the accidents of variable temperature— of wind, rain, 
and dust, and, above all, of insects. A greenhouse fully exposed to 
the sun ft" best adapted for the purpose, at least as regards hardy and 
proper grefenhousie plants. 

Having got them housed, secure a comer where theyarQ least likely 
to be visited by bees or other insects. The plants which are to yield 
the pollen, and the plants which are to bear the seed, should be both * 
kept in the same * temperature ; but where, this cannot- be managed, 
pollen from an outside plant, .in genial summer weather, may be used, 
provided it can be got ; for there is a class of insects which live exclu- 
sively on pollen, and devour it so fast after thep)llen vessels open, that, 
unless the plant is imder a hand-glass (which I would recommei^d); it 
is scarcely possible to get any pollen for the required purpose. To 
secure against .chances of this nature, a sprig with opening bloom may 
be taken and kept in a Vial and water inside, where it will get suffi- 
cient sun to ripen the pollen. But here, too, insects must be watched, 
and destroyed if they intrude. An insect like, but smaller, than the 
common hive bee, which flits about by fits and starts, on expanded wings, 
after the manner of the dragon-fly, is the greatest pest, and seems to 
feed exclusively on polJen, The hive bee, the humble bee, and wasp 
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give the next* greatest anDoyance. All these may hef excluded hy 
netting fixed over apertisu*es from open sashes or the liken Too mnch 
oare cannot be bestowed' on excluding these intruders, whose single touchi 
in many cases, might-neutralise the. intended result ; for the slightest 
application of pollen native to the parent plant, is' said by physiologists to 
supersede all foreign agency, unless, perhaps, in the crossing of mere 
vaneties ; and the truth of this, observation consists with my own 
experience. Without due precaution now, the labour, anxiety, and 
watchfulness of years may issue in vexation and disappointment. 

As a further precaution still, and to prevent self-fertilization, divest 
the blooms to be operated on not only of their anthers, but also of their 
corollas. Remove also all contiguous J[)looms upon ihb plant, lest the 
syringe incautiously directed, or some sudden draft of air^ convey the 
the native pollen, and anticipate the intended operation. The corolla 
appears to be the means by which insects are attracted ; and though, 
when it is removed, the honey on wiiich they feed is still present, they 
seem puzzled or indifferent about collecting it ; or if^ haply, they should 
alight* on the dismantled flower (which I never have detected), the 
stigma is in most cases safe from their contact. 

It will be some days — ^probably a week or more, if the weather be 
not simny — ere the stigma is in a fit condition for fertilization. This is 
indicated in. many famiUes, such as ericacece, rosacece, scrophularinecB^ 
aurdntiaceoB, &c., by a vicious exudation in the sutures (where these 
• exist) .of the stigma, but generally covering the entire surface of that 
organ. In this condition the stigma njay renfain many days, during 
which fertilization may be performed ; and tKis period will be longer or 
shorter, as the .weather is sunny, or daAip, or overcast. 

In certain families, such as the Malvacece, Geraniacece, &c., where 
the stigma divides itself into feathery parts, and where the viscous prp^ 
cess is either absent or inappreciable by the eye, the separation of these 
p^rts, the bursting of the pollen, the maturity of the stigma, and all 
which a little experience will detect, indicate the proper time for the 
operation, simny or cloudy weather always affecting the duration of the 
period during which it may be successfully performed. 
. As to the proper time and season best adapted for* such experiments, 
a treatise might be written ; but here a few remarks must suffice. 

As for the season of the year, from early spring to midsummer, I 
would account the best period ; but, as I have just observed, I regard 
aU cold, damp, cloudy, and ungenial weather as unfavorable. On the 
other hand, when the 'weather is genial^ not so much from sup heat as 
at times occurs from the atmosphere being moderately charged with 
electricity, when there is an. elasticity, so to speak, in the balmy air, 
. and iall nature seems joyous and instinct, with Itfe, this, of all others, is 
the season -which the hybridist should improve, and above all if he 
attempt muling. 

The hybridist should be provided* with a pocket lens, a pair of wire 
pincers, and various coloured silk threads, • 

With the Uns he will- observe the maturity of the pollen and the 
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oond^tioA of tbe sdgmOy wbetW the ioxv^&t has attained' itel pow^kn^ 
aadtbe latter (if such is its*nattDre) its viscous condition. If he &»9 
both the pollen and the stigma in a fit state, he will, with the pincerSf 
apply a,^ anther with ripened pollen, and by the gentlest touch distri- 
bSite it very thmly over the summit of the stigma. The operation per- 
formed, he will mark it by tying round the Sower-stalk a bit of that 
partictdaf colouj;ed silk thread which he wishes to indicate the par- 
ticular plant which bore the pollen, and at the sdme time tie a bit of 
the same silk round the stem of the latter, which will serve till recorded 
in a note-book, which should.be kept by every one laying experiments 
ma a large scale. 

It would be ^t of plac^ here to give even a general outline of the 
parts of flowers,' to. show how these differ the one from the other in 
various tribes of plants. The experimenter, if he is not* a botanist, 
and even though he is partially acquainted with the science, must, from 
books and observation, make himsClf familiar with the various organs, 
male and female, of each separate family of plants on T^hich.he niean^ 
to work, otherwise he will be often puzzled where to find them, or even 
ta distinguish the one from the other. 

As for the time of the day^ it may be done almost any hour from 
^ A.M. till 4 o'clock P.M., and T^th equal success'. My other avocations 
have often limited me to earlier and Jater hours ; but I WQuld* suggest 
from 10 till 2 o'clock as the best tinle of day, always predferring fair, 
genial and sunny, to chill^ damp, or cloudy days. 

On recurring to my*ngte-book fbr 1850, I 'find a very fevourable 
state of atmosphere occurred in the beginning of March of that year, 
when I crossed the Phyllodoce fMenziesiaJ coerulea with the Rhodoth- 
amnus (Rhododendron) chamcecistus^ sowed on thp 18tti June that year, 
as above noticed. At this time, too, I succeeded in crossing the above 
rhodothamyius with a. large-leaved, white-flowered Nepal species of 
rhododendron^ the blooms of which were two inches acrosg the limb. 
But though I rij^ned that season three or four pods of this last cross, 
each pod of seed beautifully ripened, all of which I sowed, I cannot 
assert that any one seed vegetated ; and though it is now nearly three 
years since the seefls were sown, I still preserve the seed-pot. And I 
pay remark here, from my own experience, that two years is not too 
Soon to despair of vegetation even of seeds from abroad, on which, of 
course, no cross hftd been effected. * ' , 

Few seasons have occurred so favourable for. the hybridist as the 
short interval in the .beginning of March, 1850, above alluded to. 
Singularly enough, happening to visit Lord Kosslyn's gardens at 
Dysart House, on the 1st of June that year, jvith the late Professor 
Dunbar, Mr. M*Intosh (the author), and Mr, Sprott, I observed the • 
above rhodothamnus marked as crossed, I found.it had been crossed 
at the above period, and with Rhododendron arboreiunf The seed-^pods 
were then fiilly swollen, and approaching maturity; but I have not 
heai^d that ^ything. has come of them. • , 

It is quite unnecessary to ofier any directions as to the results to be 



elbded. If It is desirecl to repodnce ihe larger, iiier ^i^iae^ or 
Idrgbear eokured blomn of a plant kaving a taU, straggHng, or too 
robust a growth, or having too .large or too coarse milage in a plant 
withotit these drawbacks, I need not suggest to select, in another species 
of the same family, a plant of an opposite character and properties— 
sftj of dwarf, compact growth, handsome foluige, and free flowering 
habit ; and if such can be obtained, work withjtt,. making the latter the 
seed-bearer. Or, if it be desirable to impart the fragrance " of a less 
handsome kind to another more handsome^ !• would .make 'the cross 
i^on the latter. I cannot speak with certainty from my own experi- 
ments how far perfiime may be so communicated ;. but I haye some 
things far advanced to maturity to test it ; and I entertain the hc^ 
that fragrance may not only be so imparted, but even heightened, 
varied and improved. Or if it be desired to transfer all, or any valu- 
able property or quality, from a tender exotic species to a native or • 
hardy kind, work upon the. latter; for so far as constitution goes, I 
agree with* those who l\pld that the. females -overrules in this particular. 
I would offer this caution to those who wish to preserve the purity of 
eertain flowers 'for exhibition, especially those having white grounds, not 
to OToss such- with high-coloured sorts. I once spoiled a pure white 
bloomed Calceolaria for exhibition, by crossing it with a crSmson sort ; 
all the bh)oms on those branches where t&e operation had been per- 
formed, being stained red, and not the. few flowers merely on which the 
cross was effected. * ^ * ' . 

In this note, already too long, I cannot further illustrate my remarks 
by recorded experiments in the various tribes upon which I have tried 
my hand ; but I cannot leave the subject without inculcating, in the 
strongest Manner, .the observance of the rules I have lai^down to pre-* 
vent vexatious disappointments. If any doubts arise about the cross 
"being genuine or effectually secured, let not the se^ds be sown. Three, 
four, five, and even six years; must oftentimes elapse with ttees an(f 
. shrubby things ere the result can be judged of ; and if eventually it 
prove a failure, or even doubtful, it is worse than labour Jost, inasmuch 
as it may mislead. If there is no great departure from the female 
parent, the issue is to be mistrusted. It is singular, if well accom- 
plished, how miuch of both parents is blended in the progeny. Gepr 
tlemen eminent* as physiologists, have read nature's laws in these 
matters'a little dififerently from T^hat my own humble experience has 
tauglit me, and assigned to the progeny the constitution and general 
aspect of the one p^trent, while they gave the inflorescence and fruit to 
the other, I have crossed, and inverted the cross, and can venture to 
give no evidence on the point, except, perhaps, as to constitution, to 
which the seed-bearer, I 'think, contributes most% A well-;itatiag6^ 
hybrid should and will blend both parents .into a distinct intermediate, 
insomuch as to produce often what might pass for a new species. If 
the leaning be to one more than ^mother, it i^ probably to the female, 
iiiottgh this will not always be the case. • • 

AgidB,il w asswted that a propw hylfrid— *.0i, ene spedes wh&fr 
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is crossed with anotKer species, which is separate and distinct ftom it 
— will produce no fertile seeds. This does not accord with my obser- 
▼ations. Dr. Li'ndley has remarked very justly (Theory of Horttcul- 
ture^ p. 69), " But facts prove that undoubted hybrids may be fertile.** 
My hybrid, Veronica Bal/ouriana (an intermediate between F. Saxa- 
iilis and F. fnitkolosa) ^ seeds, I would say, more abundantly than 
either parent ; and the. progeny, from its seK-sown seeds, I find to be. 
of various shades of blue, violet, and red, rising in my garden, some 
having actually larger^ finer, and higher-coloured blooms th&n the 
parent bearing the seed ; and I am fafniliar with the same result in 
other things. Yet I am far from asserting fertility •in the produce 
between two members of allied but distinct gemera — such, for example, 
as in the Brianthus, which I have foimd to be unproductive, whether 
employed as the male or female parent. As above conjectjired, its 
. parents were far too remote in nature's own arrangement. The 
hybridist has a field before him ever suggestive of new modes of acting.. 
He may try, as I have done, what may be effected under various tinted 
glass. My persuasion is, that I effected from 'a pale yellow a pure 
trAite-grounded calceolaria, by placing the plants under blue-shaded 
glass, by which the sun's rays were much subdued. He may also 
apply chemical solutions to plants with ripening seeds. Nature, in 
producing, as it sometimes dbes, plants with blooms of colours, opposite, 
to those of the parent, must be governed by some law.. Why may not 
this law.be found out? For exampTe, under what influences was the 
first white fuchsia, the F, Venus Victrix, produced, the purest yet of all 
the race, and the source frgm which all the whites have been derived ? 

While I have .necessarily confined the above remarks, to thingd 
proper to the flower garden, a wide and still more important field lies 
beyond. The late lamented Mr. Knight, of Downtown, did much in 
this way to improve our garden finits and other esculents, and with a* 
success that none else, so far as I am aware, has since attained. Why 
should not these efforts be extended to the improvement of agricultural . 
as well as horticultural productions ? Why not carry them into field 
and forest, to tlie creation of new, more useful, and more elegant forms ? 
Nature is boundless, and its objects are endless ; and this subject, of 
all others connected with plants, the most engrossing and exciting. 
Rich results ajvait the intelligent experimenter ; but *! would advise 
none to^ embark in the pursuit who have not sufl&cient leisure to devote 
to it, and, as I said before, who are not possessed of indomitable patience, 
watchfulness, and perseverance, with a fixed detewnination not to be 
fretted or discouraged hy frequent failures. 



ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HOT-HOUSE PLANTS IN 

WINTER. 

, BT A PEACTICAL OARDENES. 

All plants are naturally subject, in a certain extent, to the vicissitudes 
of winter, spring, and summer. It follows, therefore, that, in a state of 
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enHiTation, something 'analogous should be followed by the cnltiyator 
.in imitation of those changes. To keep tropical plants at a high tem- 
perature durii^g winter, when th(3re is little sunshine, is to excite their 
growing principle at a period when they should rather be at rest ; and 
where fluch a practice is followed, the plants 'become drawn up, weak 
and leafless, in. consequence of the perpetual, or, we may say, in this 
instance, unnatural, stimulus to excitement which the application of lieat 
produces. It appears,^ from .practice and observation, that the tempera- 
ture of the plant stove should be kept as near to from 60 to 65 degrees 
as possible during the dark days of winter, for all that is then required 
is to prevent the plants from being checked or chilled by cold during 
that seasoh ; Bo that, as spring naturally comes on, a further, but 
gradual, stimulus may be given them by additional* heat, and most 
particularly during the day. 

Water must not be entirely wifliheld, particularly from some species; 
but a much less quantity of it is necessary than when the plants are in 
a growing state, and able to decompose a greater pprtion of that 
element. Some species require none for several weeks together ; and 
such may. be ascertained by their habits of growth, and' are of the 
herbaceous and bulbous sorts. As these naturally ripen their foliage 
in autumn (or at whatever other season), and appear to die down to the 
ground, they should be observed, and collected as near together as cir- 
cumstances will admit of, and a suspension of watering should then 
gradually take place, and be continued in till they begin to show signs 
of vegetation in spring, when they should be again supplied as usual. 
Some species, which require very little water during winter, do not 
lose their leaves, nor die down to the surface of the pots ; but it is only 
observation on the part of the cultivator that can direct . him in these 
instances when to water, and when to withhold it. It is (as we have 
repeatedly observed) one of those cases in horticulture for which rules 
' may be laid down, but not wholly without exceptions, and must en- 
tirely rest on the judgment of the cultivator. Steaming the stove during 
winter is a material feature ia the best management of such plants, and 
should be scrupulously attended to, b^h to soften the atmosphere of 
the house, as well as to.preven^t the increase of insects, particularly the 
red spider, which is sure lo make its unwelcome appearance in a high 
and £ry atmosphere. The •most eligible* time for steaming the house is 
in the evening, when the' flues are hottest, and it is performed by pour- 
ing water on thei&, which generates steam readily. In time of severe 
frost, this operation may . be performed during the* Say, or dispensed 
with for a few days altogether. The quantity of w^ter required to pro- 
duce. a sufficieikcy of steam depends on a variety of local circumstances, 
such as the size of the house, the way in which the water is put on the 
flues, &c. ; but it may be safely asserted, that more than is necessary 
is often used when it is poured on them by random, or done in too 
hurried a manner. In steaming all sorts of hot-houses, as well as in 
their whole management, it can only be expected to-be well done when 
the operator feels an interest or pleasure in doing it. A few minutes 



vkore spemt ia applying it r^^arly and leisurely over ihe whole bihAo^ 
of the flues will do more good than sluicing a hogshead of wat«r over . 
the house in a careless manner. During the winter monAs very little 
ventilation is required in these structures ; for, unless the house he uit^ 
usually well glared, and fn complete repair, -a sufficiency of fresh ^ 
will find its way into it between the laps of the glass and other openings f 
indeed greater c^re should be had to the exclusion of cold air ckmiig 
winter than to its admission. The plants are, for the most port (asr 
observed above), in an inactive, state, and, therefore, not in want of 
those gases which cognpose certain parts of atmospherical air, aiSd whid» 
are found so necessary for them when in a growing state. 



KAISING SEEDLING RANUNCULUSES, 

BT A BB&CSHUtB* CHAMPION. * 

Not any flower that I am acquainted with composes such a bed <^ 
beauty as a well-grown one of this loveliest of all flowers. Their 
hqmble growth, exquisite form of flowers, variety of strikingly handsome 
colours, displayed in self-blooms, or edged, .shaded, or beiAutiMly 
spotted, together combine to produce a floral display beyond comparison. 

I am but a ten years' amateur cultivator of ranunculuses, but each 
successive year I have become more enthusiastic with admiration of 
their beauties. 

I procured, the first season, a packet 9f seed saved from ^first-rate 
varieties^ by that estimable cultivator the Eev. Joseph Tyso; from that 
sowing I obtained a considerable number of plants, which have fur- 
nished several most exquisite beauties, of first-rate form and colours, 
and that rank in estimation as first-rate by florists in general. I have 
annually continued to sow seed, &c., and no part of the highly interesting 
attention required in cultivatinff flowers, is anything near so delightftil 
as that of raising seedlings, and viewing for the .first time the beauties 
of each successive flower. My method of treatpaent is as Mlows : — 
I must observe, however, that I yearly save seed from plants of my 
own growing, as well as procure a little elsewhere. 

Ranunculus seed is to be procured frorxi semi-double flowers; care 
should therefore be taken to 4Bave it from such as are possessed of good 
properties, viz., such as have ftdl strong steins, a considerable number 
of large* Well-formed petals, and rich good colour?,, chiefly preferring 
tte darker, but uQt to the exclusion of the lighter coloured when their 
properties answer the foregoiug description. The seed shonld remain on 
the plant till it has lost its verdure, and becomes brown and dry, it may 
then be cut off, and be spread upon^paper, in a dry room,- exposed to the 
sun, that every de^ee of humidity may be exhaled from it, in which state 
it should be put into a bag, and preserved in a dry warm room till the 
time of sowing, otherwise it will be in danger of contracting a damp- 
ness, which will soon produce a mouldiness, that will hifallibly destroy- 
it. January is the* proper time to sow the seed, and in order to prepare 
it, it must be separated from the stalks to which it is connected, in 
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ihe following maimer, viz. : — m .the first place it should be taken out 
of the bag and spread thin upon paper, tea tray, &c., and placed before 
a moderate fire, till it is just warm, and no more ; the seed will then 
easily scrape oflf,^by* means of a penknife, but great care must be taken 
t^ avoid scraping* it off in lumps, or suffering any pieces of the stalk, 
drved petals of the flower, or other extraneous matter to be mixed with 
it, which would (»^t^ a mouldiness when sown, of very destructive con- 
sequence ; when the seed is scr.aped in a proper manner it will have the 
appearance of clean coarse bran, with, a Httle brown or purple speck in 
the centre of each cuticle, which is the kernel. 

When the seed is thus prepared, it should be sown on a* shaHow 
frame provided with glasses, similar to .those made use of fi)r cucumbers 
and melons ; the soil should have been previously taken out, three feet 
d^p, and spread thin upon the ground till it has been perfectly frozen 
throughout, in order to destroy any vermin iV may have contained. 
When the pit is filled up again with the firozen lumps of earth, it should 
remain till the whole mass has thawed, and subsided to its pristine 
bulk, or nearly so ; its surface should then be made perfectly smooth 
and even, and the seed sown upon it with the utmost regularity, in such 
a quantity as nearly to cover it ; the glasses should be placed over it 
immediately, and the firame kept closely covered with them, for two or 
. ihree days, till the seed begins to swell and soften ; a little light earth 
should then be sifted upon it, through a fine sieve, but not sufficient to 
cover it, this should be repeated^ once or twice a week', till the greater 
part of the seed disappears : it is proper to remark that such seeds as 
happen to be covered deeper than the thickness of a half-crown piece, 
will never vegetate, and must, of course, inevitably perish. It is 
necessary that 4he seed be kept moderately moist by gentle vratering 
with soft water that has been exposed to the sim, but too much moisture 
is nevertheless injurious. 

About the time that the plants begin tb appear, it is requisite to stir 
iAie surface of the earth with a*pin, just sufficiently to admit air, and 
give liberty to the yoijng plants to pass easily through ; this operation 
should be .very carefully performed to prevent breaking' off the fibres, 
or raising arid leaving any of the planta out of the earth, because one 
hour's sun upon such would certainly destroy them. 

After the plants are all upj and their t^o interior leaves appear, 
more air must be given, by having hurdles or lattice work, substituted 
for the glasses ; waterings must be regularly continued in the manner 
before described, when the long continuance of dry weal^er renders it 
neeessary ; but fine warm showers of rain are always preferable when 
"they hi^pen'in due time. 

This kind of manageinent is to be continued till the roots are matured^ 
and fit to take up, which is known by the foliage becoming brown, dry, 
' and-nearly consumed. The roots are to be dried and preserved in the 
usual way, and to be planted the same-^me as large ones in the autumn^ 
Aq greats part, or such as have two or more claws, wiU Mow in tqlnr- 
fiitt& perfection tibe following summer. 
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CULTIVATION OF INTERMEDIATE STOCKS 

BY AN BXTBNSIYE GROWER f"OR COVESJ ^ARDBN. 

Having uptioed on a recent number of this magazine.ah article on Ten- 
Week and other Stocks, and as the treatment of the Intermediate is not 
so particularly detailed as it ought to be, I send the following plain^ 
detail of the mode I have practised with the best success for the last 
seven years, never failing to have an extraordinary bloom. 

In the first week of July, I sow my seed in a bed of rich light earth, 
in a situation screened from the mid-day sun, where I .allow them to 
grow until the beginning of September, when I put them into sixty- 
sized pots separately ; • the soil that I use is a light sandy loam. In 
these pots they stand until the middle of October, when I repot them 
inta forty-eight sized |)ots, in ijie same kind of soil as before ; I then 
place them in a»cot)l frame or pit, where they stand all the winter. I 
take care to give all the air possible, in order to keep the plants 
dwarf, and I uniformly dress the plants from all dead leaves, as this is 
a very essential thing in- winter, and I never give more water than is 
really necessary to keep the plants alive ; for if kept too wet they are 
very likely to damp off. About the middle of March they begin to 
show their, blooming spikes. As soon as I can discern the single ones . 
from the double, I separate them, and plant, the single for seed in the 
kitchen-garden,* so that I do not have an}'- single ones Ui my beds or 
flower borders. ' Those plants I reqilire- for specimens, I repot into 
twenty-fours, and place them in the frame, again shading them from 
the mid-day sun, giving plenty of air and water, as they like to be 
kept moist -at this seasoh. I let them stand in the fraQie imtil April, 
when I plant my bed with those grown in forty-eights, about a foot 
apart^ and in May I have my beds in one sheet of most vigorous scarlet 
]mom, and which at that early season very greatly adds to the beauty 
of the lawn ; and those, too, growing in twenty-fours,, are then in such 
complete profusion of bloom as amply to repay for the trouble of extra 
potting. • 



TREATMENT OF THE GLOXINIA MACULATA. 

BT MS. WILLIAM HALE, GARDENER, THURSTONB HOUSE, HAMPFI^LD, MIDDLESEX. 

In the last month's number of this magazine I observe some excellent 
remarks on the cultivation of Crloxinias, as greenhouse plants. Re- 
ference was also made relative to the O. maculqia, requiting a higher 
temperature, but nothing was stated about the management of it. It 
is a noble species, so robust and firm as to appear of a shrubby cha- 
racter. Its neat-shaped flowers, thick in substance, of a French-3?fhite 
colour, with large dark spots inside, produced in spikes from eighteen 
inches to two feet long, or even more, are both beautiful and ornamental, 
and amply repay for any attentioji. I therefore submit to the readers 
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the method of treatment I have pursued with t&e greatest success^ for 
the last fifteen years, and without a* single failure. Each «ye^r I have 
been repaid with a fine show of flow^:i9. Oloxima maculata requires a 
strong heat to have the bloom in perfection, and as the general season 
of its blooming is l»te in summer, it consequently requires to be forced 
in order to bring it forward at the " early part of spring," and thus 
inducing it to have an earlier and prolonged^ period of displayisg its 
lovely flowers. • 

It is a perennial herbaceous plant, and the stems, leaves, &c. die 

' down every season after it has done flowering ; and water must gradually 
be withheld till the soil is but hd,rely moist, so that tlie tubers may have 
a period of rest, during which time the pots must be kept in the coolest 
part of the stove or warmest part of the greenhouse. Sometimes the 
tubers will push shoots soon after the tops have been cut down after 
bloom is over; when this is the case, such may be kept through 
winter in the greenhouse, for if in the stove, they would grow pre- 
maturely, and would not bloom satisfactory during winter or early 
spring, if they bloomed even at all ; btit being kept in the greenhouse, 
just sdive, they may be potted" off singly at the proper time the others- 
are, which have not pushed at all. This operation with all must take 
place early in February. The plan I pursue is J to turn out the old pot 
of tubers entire, and carefully separate them. 1 use a compost of equal 
parts of good turfy loam, sandy peat, and a mixture of* old dried cow- 
dung, gathered from a pasture field, and leaf mould forms the third* 
part. ' . 

A liberal drainage is supplied, and the tubers bfeing laid flat are 
covered about half-an-inch, one in each large sixty-sized pots, the end 
of the tuber from which the shoot pushes is raised so as only just to 
be out of sight, water is- given just to settle the soil to the tuber, and 
the pots are placed in a hot-bed frame, or in the forcing pit, when the 
former is not ready, and where they have a- gentle bottom heat ; but 
little water is given till the shoots push, then it is gradually increased. 
By the first week in April, the plants cequire to be shifted into forty- 
eight pots, to be retained in the former situation, and by the middle of 
May, they will require to be repotted into twenty-fours, or very 
vigorous ones into into twelves — and the ball of ea^h is kept entire at 
the repotting. The plants are robust growers, and must be syringed 
overhead every morning and evening, and the underside of the leaves 
must heforciblg synnged twice ia week, or more; to keep away the red 
spider, which are partijiL to this plant. I give the plants manure- 
water twice a week during the latter half of its growing season'. By 
this method of treatment I have grown the plant so as to have the 
floral stem three feet high, and half the length was aiomed by the 
large, charming, wax-like flowers. 

In order to haye a busk of them, I turn out several plants from the 
large sixty-sized pots into pans that are eight inches deep and eighteen 

' across, placing the strongest plant in the centre, and the others at 
svitable difitanoes round it. Specimei\^ so large have a noble and 
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bttidfleme appearance,' and these, as well as singly grown, aiapl^ i«pa^ 
for every att^tion given. Just before the flowers at die lower pianfe 
•f the spike begin to open, I usuallj remove, some of th^ plants into 
the greaihouse ; these continue longer in bloom than diose . remaiitllig 
ia the stove — in Act, they bloom np to the end of ant«mn. 



DOUBLE BLOSSOMED STOCKS, &c. 

BY GULIELMA, OF CLAPHAM EISB, LONDON. 

A GOOD deal of inquiry has been made by corrcftpondents relative to 
the production of double blossomed ten- week and other stocks, and 
how these were to be obtained to a certainty. I am sorry not to be 
able fiilly to satisfy the applicants on this point, but supposing that some 
remarks on the origin ofdoubleness may be useful to them, £ forward 
the following particulars on the subject, calculating that when tibe* 
cause is generally understood attention will be additionally? given to it 
in a practical manner. 

A highly concentrated state of the sap in plants induces the produc- 
tion x>f flowers, and before the petals, pistil, and stamens can be formed, 
it must be perfectly elaborated ; thus perfected, they have a higher state 
of existence than the leaves, which is the lowest, st^n petals, aftet whk^ 
the pistil and stamens, and finally the fruits. This perfect elaboratioir 
can only be obtained by a diie degree of light and height, &c. 

When, however; double flowers are prod|iced, it is generally by a 
diauge of the higher parts of the existence, of stamens and pistils into 
the lower state of petals, and the more the plant is checked by a 
poorer soil, and a sparing supply of water for a period, the more likely, 
by giving luxuriant food and treatment afterwards, to bring back the 
pistil and stamens to a grosser and lower stage of existence to petals, and 
thus produce double flowers. The greater the check given, the more 
powerful will be the effect of. after luxuriance when shifted into a 
rich soil, placed in due heat, properly supplied with water and , 
every requisite .attention, with the greater vigour there will be a 
flow of crude sap, and the flower is not only then produced larger, 
but the crude ^ap has a tendency to lower the state of existence, 
and the stamens, and pistils being higher in the scale of existence, 
are reduced to the • more inferior condition *of petals. Some- 
times the scale of existence is so far reduced, that what had been 
wiginally the nucleus of a branch, but elevated by elaboration acting 
on the vital energy into the state of petals, stamens, and pistils, is not 
only reduced to petals and become double, but will shoot again into a 
branch, as we.liave had instances with Brown's Superbe, and other 
roses. The double Lychnis diuma has the stamens changed into red 
petals, and the pistil into green leaves, and the quantity of each gready 
increased. In the Rhododendron the fl^owers are produced from the 
t^?minal bud of. the shoot ; if the summer and, autumn have been waana, ' 
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iiid bndfl ^welk larger, and we have a branch of flowers instead of a 
hranch of leaves the ensuing spring ; but it is always difficult to say, 
tUl the bud is evolved, whether we shall have leaves or. flowers. In 
raising, double or full flowers from seed, therefore, we should carefully 
guide our attempts by experience ; in procuring the seed, we must gel 
it from the most double flowers we can, as the progeny always bears 
more or less resemblance to the parent. In the Dahlia the flower is not, 
strictly faking, frdl ; it belongs to the compound class, in which a 
great number of florets are arranged on one common receptacle ; in 
single dahlias and other flowers of this class, the ray or outer row of florets 
has the petals fully evolved and coloured ;• in the flbrets of the centre or 
disk, the petal is only in the state of a small tube, inside of which the sta- 
mens are situated. Kieh cultivation forces these tubes to assume the state 
of coloured petals; "sometimes tubular, as in the quilled dahlias, *and some- 
times floscidos^ or flattened, as in others; sometimes the stamens are 
<ihanged1nto petals, sometimes they are abortive, but generally both these 
and the pistillum are unchanged, and hence there is little difficulty in 
gettm^ seed from dahlias. Plants that are fiill of double flowers at one 
time, when the- plant is vigorous, will change and come more single 
when checked by bad weather, or*when the plant begins to* ripen and 
get ^oody. To return to the raising of seedling double flowers. 
Roses, Piiiks, Carnations, and Ranunculus change the stamens 
only into petals, and sometimes these are only partially so in 
very 'full flowers, and seed is comparatively easy to be obtained 
from them; we should, as before observed, select from the Mlest 
and best flowers. In the Anemone the pistils are changed into 
petals, the stamens unchanged; seed of these can, therefore, only be 
obtained from flowers not perfectlj^ full, o^ by impregnating flowers 
ne^ly single, with a tendency only to fulness, with the anthers of 
full flowers. . In Stocks and Wallflowers both stamens and pistil are 
changed* into petals; seed cannot, therefore, be had from fall flowers 
in these- sorts, and the only resource we have is to save ^eed from 
those in which a tendency to fulness has commenced, by having a 
petal or two more than usual. In growing Stocks from seed they 
will be more likely to be double, if the plants are checked first by a 
deflciency of nourishment, whether of water or manure, and afterwards 
exeited to Itixuriance by a plentiful supply^ and the greater the 
change, the greater the likelihood of success. Old seed, or seed dried, 
gives a check ; we have had instances of old neglected seed, which had 
been reckoned very inferior when the seeds were fresh and new, come 
idmost every plant double, when a little had been left over and sold 
when old. The seed for raising double flowers of any sort can hardly 
he too old, if it will grow at all ; and the weak plants, first stunted and 
then luxuriated, will be found most successful ; the seed should be 
sown OB heiit, and the weak plants most cared for. After flowers have 
once been produced double or full, the habit of coming double will be 
retained, if kept so by rich cultivation. When any variety has begun 
to sport, the plants should be raised off those individuals which hatd 
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not yet sported, as the sporting habit might beoome fixed; andtkis 
should be careMly guai^ed against, by propi^ting from those roots 
that show the fullest flowers. The double China Asters, Feverfew, 
Rockets, Daisies, &c., oome double in the same way as Dahlias. The 
double Snapdragon is siinilar to the stock. Campanula, Cistus, the 
Thorn, and most other double flowers, are similar to the Rose. Thus, 
by attention, have many of our English plants been induced to produce: 
double flowers, and so, ntf doubt, Vould be the result with others, both 
domestic and foreign, if attention was duly paid to the subject. ^ 



DESTROYING INSECTS. 
• ■ 

BY MR. JAMES ROBEBTS, GARDENER, WREST LODGE, ALLEKDALE. 

The sudden and very opposite kinds of weather, for which ther present 
season has been r^narkable, has tended to the more than usual increase 
of insects that attack in-door plants. For many years I have most 
successfully escaped the ravages of those enemies by either i/^hoUy pre- 
venting thiir beginnings, or at the early stage of their attacks I routed 
or destroyed them. The following remarks on the subject I forward 
you, hoping they wUl be inserted in the August Number, and thu^ 
prove of service to some who are contending with their adversaries; 

The^application of the liquids will not injure the foliage whenapplied 
as here directed. 

In all the recipes for destroying the red spider which I have* seen, 
sulphur is an ingredient '; this, in its crude state, will not unite with 
the liqtdds used for that ptlrpose, and therefore it can have little or no 
effect, except when applied as a wash on the heated flues of a house. 
In order to make it unite with soapsuds, tobacco water, andpther liquids 
usually made use of for destroying insects, it must be converted into a 
sulphuret, by boiling it with lime or an alkaline salt, as in the following 
mixture, which expeditiously and effectunjly destroys the red spider, 
by merely immersing the plant or part infested in the mixture. 

Common soft soap, half an ounce ; sulphuret of lime, one ounce by 
measure, or two tablespoonsful ; soft water (hot), one ale quart. The 
soap and sulphuret to b^ first well mixed witn an iron or wooden spoon 
in the same manner as a mixture of bgg and oil is made for a salad ; 
the hot water is then to be added by degrees, stirring the mixture well 
with a painter's brush, as in making a lather, by which means ah uni- 
form fluid win be obtained like whey, without any sediment, which may 
be used as soon as it is cool enough to bear the hand in it. 

This mixture will destroy every insect usually found in the greeu" 
house by mere immersion, except the coccus, or scaly insect, which 
adher«8 so closely to the stem or under side of the leaf, that the mixture 
cannot reach its vulnerable parts ; therefore, in this case, the mixture 
must be. applied with a brush that will dislodge the insect. If the 
mixture be put into a wooden bowl pr*Miy other shallow vessel, small 
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plants in pots, and the leaves and branches of larger ones, and of fruit 
trees, may be easily immersed in it by pressing them down with the ^ 
hand. • ' . 

• The above mixture will not destroy the black aphides of the cherry* . 

, tree, nor the green aphides of the plum-tree, by immersing the leaves 
and branches of it, there being an oiliness on these insects which ppeventa 
its adhering to them. It will destroy them by applying it with a brush, • 
but this is too tedious a process. It has been recommended by writers 
on horticulture to wash these and other fruit trees against walls, before 
the leaves and buds appear, with mixtures which cannot be safbly applied, 
after, for which purpose the Above mixture, with the addition of spirits of; 

• turpentine, is likely to succeed as well as any other, or better ; but I 
have not yet had an opportunity of giving it a trial. Half an ounce by " 
measure of spirits of turpentine being first well mixed with th^ soap, 
and the sulphuret and water added as before ; or the wash may be made 
stronger by adding twice the quantity of each ingredient to the same ^ 
quantity of water. , 

For destroying slugs and worms there is no recipe so simple, attended 
with so little trouble, and, when pr5perly applied, so effectual, as com- 
mon lime-water. The plants on which the slugs are found must be 
watered with it twice at least, at an interval of three or four minutes. 
If you place three or four slugs on the grouAd, and pour lime-water on 
them from a watering-J)an you will soqu perceive them throwing off a 
kind of slough, and irfter that crawling away ; but if you sprinkle them: 
again with tibe lime-water they will not be able to throw off another 
slojigh, and soon die after the second operatioQ.' When a person has, 
therefore, watered as many plants as takes up the time of three or four 
minutes, jbe must turn back to the place where he began, and water 
them again. 

Lime-water for this purpose may be easily made sa.as to be always 
ready. Into a trough, containing about 55 gallons of water, throw in 
two or three shovelsful of lime, stir it up three or four times on that 
day, and the next day the liquor is clear and fit for use, and will con- . 
tinue to answer the purpose for some time without adding any fresh 
lime by stirring it up again before it is used, and let it settle. ' If the. 
lime-water be of sufficient strength it will destroy the large grey snail 
with twice watering, and allworms that axe out of the eround at the 
time of yratering, and it will not injure the most tender plant when used 
in a clear sta^te. , . . ' 



MISCELLANEOTJS. • 

TbE METKO^LrCA.N HOBTICXJLTUBAL EXHIBITIONS OP 1854. — Six 

of these great meetings have been held during May and June.* The 
specimenis shown in the immense number of collections were, as a 
whole,' superior to those of any previous years; a poor specimen of 
either plant, flower, or fruit, was not among them. . To givcj however^ 
« fttU detailed account, of all, wOuld be to fill our pages with this one 
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subject; fmcl tbei^ WOtd^ b6 a repetition of'tbe siame cbUections of^ 
plaDt» — as many of them which had been seen at Chiswick, were 
shown at the Regerft's Park Botanic Garden — and that, .not only once, 
but nearly the whole of some collections appeared a second time at the' 
same place. We shall therefore give, as we have done the last two ' • 
years, a description of the principal collections of each class, that our ' 
readers may see what are still the leading plants for exhibiting, and of ' 
the new piantSj also noting other things which may. rank as curiosities. 

Chiswick, May I3th.— CbZfecf/oTw of 20 Stove and Qreenhouse' 
Plants, — 1st, Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, Bart., of ^ 
CSheam. Aphelexis macrantha purpurea, Aphelexis rosea, Azdea' ' 
Iveryana, Azalea variegata, Daviesia latifolia, Dillwynia ericafolia, ; * 
Erica depressa, Erica propendens, Eriostemon intermedium, Franciscea - 
acuminata, Franciscea confertiflora^ Gardenia Fortuni, Grompholobium ' 
grandiflorum, Gompholobium barbigerum, Ixora crocata, Leschehaultia ' 
formosa, Pimelea Hendersonii,- Rmelea spectabilis, Polygala acuminata, ' 
Polygala cordlfolia, • 

2nd. Mr. Gilham, gardener to K- Scott, Esq., of Leyton. Alla- 
inanda cathartica, Allamanda neriifolia, Aphelexis macrantha pur-* 
purea. Azalea double-red, Azalea Duke of Devonshire, Chorozema' 
varium nanum, Clerodendron Koempferi, Epacris paludosa. Erica 
Cavendishii, Erica vestita alba, Eriostemon bi^xifolium, Eriostemon 
neriifolium, Ixora coccineaj Leschenaultia Baxterii, Pimelea decussata, 
Pimelea Hendersonii, Polygala Dalmaisiana, Statice Holfordi, Vinca 
Qculata, Vinca rosea. . . 

The following additional plants to the above were exhibited in other 
cjollections of this class :— Aphelexis humilis. Azalea Duke of Devon- 
shire, Azalea^ triumphans, Boronia* spathulata, Cyrtocera reflexum, 
DracophyUum, gracilie, Epacris grandiflora. Erica ventriciosa densa, 
Eriostemum scabrura, Pimelea decussata augusta, Polygala oppositi- 
folia, Boronia tetrandra, Chofozeraa Lawrenciana, Erica Alberti, ' 
Erica Brunioides, Leschenaultia Baxterii, Oxylobium pultencea, Pime- 
lea linifolia, Tetratheca verticillata, * Azalea laterita, Ixora coccinca, 
Polygala cordifolia, Stephanotus flOribunda Adenandra speciosa, 
Chorozeroa Henchmanni, Medinella ^ieboldi, Hoya beUa, Hoya car- 
nosa, Medinella speeiosa, Medinella magnifica. 

Any person desirous of forming a collection of valuable ftoyirering 
stove and cgreenhoupe" plants ^ay safely rely on the *abov6 being; 
suitable. • - . • 

Indian Azaleas. — ^These filled up a large- space, and Sisplayeil 
an unrivalled blaze- of -floral beauty, producing «h effect we cannot* 
describe.— 1st. Messrs. Lane, of Berkhampsted for 12 plants. Per- 
rya&ft; exquisita. Fielder's White, conspicua purp«rea, spee^oBissima, 
triumphans, Double-red, alba magna, grandis, mintbiiis/ pvnotata, anA? 
Brottghtbnta. 

2nd: Mr. Gre€in^ of Ch^am, for 1^ plants :-^Symmetry, laterita,- 
C(d?dtiat4;' Gledstanesi, dfecora, optima, Perryana^ Bawsoni, yibiegatai » 
ttfertpMuW,* ProBstaiifissima, arid sinenrid; . - > .^- . ." . . \ ^ 



^ The following Wei^ also shown in other collections t — Iveryana, 
•Dilecta, Murrajana, Minerva, Leeana, ^nd Cries woodiana. Th^ 
(Variety Iveryana, white with rosy purple, or violet stripes, was parti* 
.cularly beautiful, as well as being It^rge and of fine form. We will 
•give a descriptive list of all the finest kinds of Azaleas in our next 
number, as a guide to purchasers ; all the above, however, are first- 
rate, and very distinct, adapted for any collection* 

PfiLARQONiiTMS. — The scasou being backward, but hw were shown ; 
the following were fine : — Ist. Mr Dobson, of Isle worth, for 1 2 plants. 
.Purpurea, Ambassador, Vulcan, Kosapaond, Delicatum; Vanguard, 
•Gulielma, Arethusa, Governor, Glowworm, Harriot, and Leah. 

Fancy Class. — lat. Mr. Mockett, for 6 plants : — Richard Cobden, 
Cleopatra, Defiance, Jehu Improved, Princess Alice Maude, and . 
£!aptivation. 

. 2nd. Mr. Gaines, of Battersea, for 6 plants : — Signora Castonii 
J^efiance, Queen Superb, Madame Rosati, Delicatum, and £lectra. 

Fine Single Specimen Plants. — Gompholobium pvlymorphuaii 
Ixora coccinea, Adenandra fragrans, 'Erica depressa^ Azalea Iveryanik 

LisiANTBUS Russellianus. — Clericus may grow and bloom this 
.beautiful flowering plant in splendid perfection by the following method 
of treatment. Sow the seeds in April, in fine soil, and place the tops 
.of the pots very near the glass. As soon as the plants are up enough 
to transplant, remove them so as not to break a single fibre, especially 
the point of the principal, which is tap-rooted. The pots must be 
half filled with Sphagnum moss, then filled up with gw>d loam and 
peat, or leaf mould, equal parts. The pots then to be plunged up to 
. the rims in a cucumber bed, and as near to the glass as convenient 
As they require larger pots, the same plan is to be adopted till thcy 
"show for bloom, when they may be placed in the plant-house, - 

Gbeen Fly. — My Hoses in pots are much infested with green fly^ 
How can 1 soon and effectually destroy them, and not injure the young 
shoots ? asks an Inquirer lately; I therefore state, pursue the following 
methods. From the tobacconist s^ tobacco-water may be procured at a 
shilling per gallon ; in it dip the shoots, and the insects wiU inhnediately 
perish ; it does not in the least degree injure the plant. If to sprinkle 
over the heads of* plants indiscriminately, the tobacco-water should be 
diluted, by mixing with it an equal quantity of water. Or bruise a 
* quantity of common laurel leaves,, then boil them, and when- the decoe- 
.tion is cooly use it as recommended for tobeflcco- water. Care must be 
taken to^have the liquid applied also to the under side of the foliage. — L, 

Manauemisnt of Dipladenus. — The most suitable soil for these 
twiners is good/re«A iurjy loam^ leaf soil andfibrous peat, in aboutequal 
.piroportiotis, with a libertd admixture Qf shsop sand and lumpy pieoea 
.of charcoal to keep the mass open and porous. It is a good inractice to 
•slightly bake the leaf soil before using it, .so as to destroy any worms it 
jaaay contain, which are very mischievous to pLuits in bottom^heat. 
Aboi^t ihe loiddto csf J^nniay, turn ih^flt^ULJoaii^ ^ fi^ 
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away a part of the soH, at l^ast as mucli as will adttiii of a poMon (st 
new compost if the plant be put again into the same pot, ot at most oife 
of a size larger. • At this time crat baek the lateral shoots, so as only to 
leave one or two buds on each. After potting, place the plants in a 
pit or house where the atmosphere is kcrpt warm and m(mi^ and to have 
faU Ug\t, It must also be plunged in a brisk bcfttom-heat^ say fift)m 7^ 
to 80 degrees. It must alsp'be Syringed orerhead every morning an4 
evening, and wheu.tbe.foiiage is produced the leaves must be syringed 
at the under side once 'a day, to keep off the red spider, to whose 
attacks these plants are liable. • When the plant begins to push shoots, 
increase the supply of water at the roots' in proporticn to growth. As 
the shoots advance, keep them regularly tied to supports, in order to 
prevent their being broken ; and, a? sooga as the roots get good well hold 
of the soil, shift into the flowering pots, which should not be larger than 
12 -inch ones. Return the plants aftei; shifting to a brisk bottom-heat, 
and maintain a warm moist .atmosphere, to induce active growth* 
Decide upon the method of training to be adopted at once, and keep 
the shoots regularly tied in, placing them sufficiently far apart to 
insure the production of strong short-jointed wood, and to induce the 
formation of side shoots, upon which the flowers are borne. Whilst it 
may be desirable to insure- active growth, give a liberal supply of 
manure water to the soil . and syringing overhead and maintaining a 
moist warm atmosphere ; but avoid much shading, the only result of 
which is to induce the production of soft spongy wood, from which 
flowers can hardly be expected. When a good-sized plant is obtained, 
unless It begins to show for flowering, give less water at the root, and 
a freer circulation of air, with full exposure to sunshine, which will 
check the tendency to growth, and assist in inducing the formation of 
flowers. The specimens may be removed to a close part of the conser,- 
vatory while in bloom, where they will flower in great perfection for 
some two months, but care must be observed to prepare them for the 
change by rendering it gradual. And specimens intended to be re- 
moved to the conservatory while in flower should be started into growth 
early in spring, so as to have them in flower in June, in. which month 
the temperature of the conservatory will, with a little care as to .placing 
them in the warmest comer, be suitable for them ; but plants blooming 
late in autumn must ,be afforded the temperature *of an intermediate 
house. Give a liberal supply of manure-water to the soil during the* 
blooming season, and carefully guard the blossoms from the effects of 
damp, by which they are very easily injured. When the beauty of 
the specimens is over, remove them to a light airy part of a house, 
gi\^ng a sparing supply of water to the soil ; and when the wood is welt 
ripened, discontinue the application of water altogether during the period 
of rest, which should not be less than six weeks or two months. By 
annually shaking the greater portion of the old soil from amongst the 
roots, so as to allow of repotting in fr^sh soil, trimming away any un- 
healthy roots, and properly cutting tack the shoots, the specimens wiH 
last^ for several seasons. — {Magazine of HorticitUure and Botany, ) 
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IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

[!P the tvcfither conimiic hpt and dvy^ it will be highly Tieccssary 
io administer copioo^ siipplics of watiir. This bIioiiM be done 
^ towards the evening of each day, because the plants have then time 
to absorb the water gradually, and appropriate such portion as contribute s to their 
well- being. It is only in extreme cases that water shoufd be given in the morning, 
because it is then so quickly exhaled from the soil, as well as the leaves, that its 
refreshing and nutrimental properties are almost wholly wasted. A sprinkling 
over. head very early in the morning will always benefit the plants, by assisting 
them to sustain the hot and dry winds. Rain-water is be^t, or that from an exposed 
pond or tank. Where beds of plants have been repeatedly watered throuKh a rose, 
the surface of the soil will probably have become crusted and almost impervums to 
moisture ; consequently, they ought to be stirred over occasionally with a small 
fork. A few annuals, as Mignionette, &c., may now be sown to bloom in the autumn, 
also biennials to bloom next year. 

Florists' Flowebs. — Auriculas and Polyanthus should be kept in the shade. At 
this season ^f the year the plants nre often attacked with green ny; dip the plants 
in a solution of tobacco-water. Tulips will have perfected their growth, and should 
now be taken up. Ranunculuses wiU require to be taken up as soon as their foil^ge 
has become withered and dry. Pinks may still be piped. Carnations tuid Picotees: 
as the pods are fully formed and ready to open, secure them round with a ring of 
India-rubber, gutta-percha, or bass, to prevent their bursting on one side. V\ hen 
blown, they .should be shaded. Never suffer the plants to flag for want of water. 
Pi*oceed with layering. Dahlias wiH'require thinning out freely as they advance in 
growth. If sprinkled overhead with soft water late in the evening, with a fine rose 
or syringe, their luxuriance will be greatly promoted. Pelargoniums that have shed 
their- flowers should be cut down, disrooted, and potted in smaller pots, keeping the 
plants for a week in a clUse frame, to assist them in developing tiieir iiew shoots, 
and cuttings may be put in, one in each GO-sized pot, or prick them in iv border, ami 
pot as soon as rooted. Jioses may now be budded ; moist weather being best for the 
operatipn. It, is of importance that there should be a resemblance between the bud 
and the stock, as to the vigour of vegetative growth, in order to ensure a successful 
result.* If a Rose of slow development is budded on a rampant briar, and all the 
strength of the latter is turned into the parasitical stranger, health cannot be main- 
tained, nor will a freely vegetating Rose 'submit to be impeded in its progress by a 
sluggish, stock. Thin away surplus branches from all stocks not budded as early 
.as possible, not to wait a day even, but get the branches strong and healthy. 

IN THE FORCINO- STOVE. 

Where store and greenhouse plants afford suitable cutting, propagation must now 
- be pursued ; as, generally speaKing, it can be practised with the greatest success 
in the early rather than in the latter part, of the year. It should be remembered 
that the propagation of most plants is facilitated by th^ employment of bottom-heat 
and bell-glasses. . Stove plants will derive great advantage from a partial shading 
during the glare of the day, and will be less liable to injury from drought. Many 
plants will require shifting, such as Justicias, Clerodendrons, &c. Give plenty 
of water at the roots, syringe often in the evening, and keep the floors of the house 
iuid every part damp, to assist in maintaining a humid atmo8(.hepe. Bulbs of 
Amaryllis, &c., should be put together in a pit or frame, where they will be fieiur- 
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the glass, and where the inflaence of the sun, with a gradual diminution of water, 
will mature them. Never perniittini; ttie foliage to flag is a good criterion as to tho 
quantity, of moisture plants require j keep as near that state as possible* 

IN TH£ GRSENHOXXSX, Sto^ 
As a free ingress of air must necessarily be permitted, during: fine weather, its 
rapid circulation, conjoined with active solar heat, must cause a rapid evaporation 
both from the plHnts and soil; hence there exists a necessity of watering and 
svringing frequently. Encourage the growth of Azaleas and Camellias by keeping 
them comparatively close (with shade during sunshine), and supplying them liberally 
wiih moisture administered by the syringe. Propagate Roses by cuttings from those 
plants which have been forced, and place the plants in a rather shady feitudtion, in 
order that they may have a period 6/ rest for a few weeks. Cakeolarias that have 
ceased blooming shoo Id he repotted; -cut off dead tops, place the plants in a situac- 
tion where they can be shaded from hot sun, admitting it rooming and evening. 
Seed should be sown, so as to have the plants strong, to endure winter; such will 
bloom next season^ and be much more vigorous than plants raised from cuttings. 
Cinerarias also that have done blooming should "have the tops cut off, and fumigated 
in a cl«»se frame, as they are often affected with green-fly; after which the plants 
•should l)e turned out of the pots, and planted in a somewhat shady bed of good soil. 




shoots, and make the plants bushy and dwarf. Procure a stock now of any required. 
Greenhouse plants placed in the open air in pots should have frequent waterings at 
the under side of the foliage, to destroy or keep down green-fly* 



BRIEF REMARKS. 

• On Walmtower akd Stocks.— It will greatly oblige a great many readers of 
;your mpst useful work to inform them which is the best way of protecting the 
.double wallflower and stocks from the frosts in winter, as most of us ara partial 
jto these beautiful flowers; and most of us Would like to know your opinion which 
kin'Js of stock are tl;e finest bloomers, and which come the most double, also which 
:is the best iime to sow the seed of stocks to bloom in the best season. It will 
greatly oblige to give us information in your next number- R. H. P. 

, [Our correspondent has not been explicit enough as to his purposes: we beg 
however, to inform him that.to have early blooming stocks the tribe of Brompton's 
iurnish 8uc"h, and te have later the Ten Weeks*. The former are biennial, enduring 
two years, the latter annual, or enduring only one year. The Brompjtoo stocks 
; should be sown the first week in June, and when strong enough be planted out; if 
ito be out of doors through winter, put them off where tp bloom, and protect in wm- 
.ter by fnrze branches, pricked closely round and tied together, laying four or six 
Jnches of dry leaves over the roots, and surrounded by the furze branches, to keep 
'|hejeaves in proper bounds. Where there is the atlvantage of a cool, but dry 
frame, .some potted off at first, in small pots, and at the approach of F^nter placed 
in the frame, or the pots sunk in the ground, close under a well -sheltered south- 
aspected wall, &c, will geiierally be preserved in any part of this kingdom. Such 
should be transplanted, entire, by the end of March, in the situations for blooming 
•There are a variety of colours. The Giant is a noble red one, as' is the Emperor too 
r both red and white kinds. We have seen spikes of flowens two feet and a-half loni' 
Hud a separate blossom two inches across. These come into bloom, as do the other 
.'varietief, at the end of April, and continue to a late period in summer. The annual 
stocks, viz.. Ten Weeks', Russian, German, &c., are of coarse raised by an early 
-roring sowing, and transplanted out as early as possible; these oeiiie. into bloom by 
<*e middle of. June, and contmno to Septembei^i There are numerous colours of 
; these tnbes, all well deserving cultivation. Wallflowers are readily preserved' un- 
injured, in the.same way as recommended to be adopted witli Brompton stocksi-^ 

\BM OUZ Cm^IlEATfiBL} . ... ... , . . 



^Cbiffovr toft 3kG6RiA8.-^iif answer to'lhe ioqiUiy-byMAKTA, l^fdnranl'tBe 
deseription of a compost I uae with the best success. In it the plants' grow jnsC''. 
Til^oroiis enoQgh to prodnce .a ptofmum of bloom, and QOt,. almost wholly; largest 
foliaee. I use equal parts oF turfy Joam, sandy peat, and well decompoted cow. dung } . 
this latter may bd obtained in its dry siate from a meadow, and rubbed into dust. 
I use a liberal drainage and a- liberal sprinkling of bits of charcoal in the soils, i 
Grown in this, with due attention to Wrttering and syringing over head^moming : 
and oTening^n their growinp: seosoii, they will flourish to satisfaction. After 
blooming, water must he gra<iualltf withheld, so that during rest the soil must he just ■ 
moist. — A Noblbham'b Floweb Gaiidbkbr. 

F.S. — I have the fotlowing new Begonias now mfine bloom; — B, Preatoniensis : 
in the greenhouse, with a profusion of large brilliant blossoms of a rich sdarlet-red ' 
colour. It ought to be in every greenhouse 'or sitting-room window. So does * 
B, MartinianOy with its large, deep rosy-pink flowers — in tb^ green-house' also. 
J9. mifiioto, the habit is that of Bt fuchsioides, but it blooms much more profusely. .: 
The flowers are borne in large drooping corymbs, of a rich orange-scarlet colour. — 
l^his will do in either green-house or stove. B, Thwaitesii-AtA blossoms are not: 
quite expanded, the leaves are large, heart-shaped, and the upper side is beautifully -_ 
marked with a met-allic silvery hue, in the way of Cissus discolor, and the uiHlcr 
side is a rich crimson red and purple in shades. B. zanthina is a vigorous plant,' 
noble foliage, deep green, and underneath a ruby-red. The flowers nre lart{;e, of a 
rich yellow colour, very distinct and fine. B» einnabarina: it is a vigorous grower, . 
large light green leaves, and its panicled heads of large blo^isoms, of a rich orun^e- 
colour, are very fine. The last three sorts do best in a stove, and are highly entitled 
to a place in every one. 

.On CLBBODBNDBONSt — ^Last August, having four strong plants of Clerodendroo: 
fragrans (or Volkameria fragrans), and a good plant of C. splendens, I placed the. 
plants of fragrans around the splendens, and inarched four branches of the latter 
upon the foriner; they soon united, and grew vigorously, more so than even the 
parent plant, and, I doubt not, but will furnish me with extra fine specimens of tbis 
belintlftti flowering climber. I think this branch of inarching weakly kinds upon 
more vigorous ones is npt attended to as its advantages entitle it. — J. M^Iktosh. 

XncuLiAS. — A country clergyman is informed that these plants require similar, 
treatment to the Camellias. They must not be cultivated in the stove more than ; 
-f^few months in the year,. but after th^ spring growth, they should he' hardened off,' 
and towards autumn be placed ** out of doors';" they will then bloom fine indoors, 
and not be likely to perish, as is so often the case when not treated as above. — Amicus.'' 

•FLOWEBa AWD FERFUBfERT.— Some idea of the importance of perfumery as an 
article of commerce may be formed; when it is stated that one of the larjre per- 
fumers of GrasJte, in France, employs annually 80,000 lbs. of Orange blossoms, 
60,000 lbs. of Cassie flowers, 54,000 lbs. of Violet flowers, 20,000 -lbs. of Tuberoses, 
16,000 lbs. of Lilac flowers, besides Rosemary, Mint, Lavender Thyme, Lemon, ' 
Orange, and other odorous plants, in like proportion. Flowers yield perfumes in 
all climates, but those growing in the warmer latitudes are, it seems, the most 
proliflc in their oclour, while those from tlie colder are sweetest. Though many of 
the finest perfumes come from the East Indies, Ceylon, Mexico, and Peru, the . 
sbnth of Europe is the only real garden of utility to the perfumer. Grasse and 
l^ice are the principal seats of the art. From* their geographical position, the 
grower within comparatively . short distances, has at command that change of 
climate most applicable to bring to perfection the plants required for his trade. 
On the sea-coast his Cassie grows withQut fear of firost, one night of which would * 
destroy all the plants for a season ; while nearer the Alps hid Violets are found 
sweetier than if grown in the warmer situations where the Oriingc tree and Migno- 
nette bloom to perfectioi^. England, however, can claim the superiority in the. 
growth of Lavender and Peppermint ; the essential oils extracted from these plants 
grbwn at Mitcham, in Surrey, realise eight times the price in the maiket of those 
produced in France ix elsewhere, and are fully worth, the difierenc^ for delicacj 
of odour. 
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. 8lbsp .oy Flaws nr <9Rs Abctic RBGi<m8.-*-Bemg jnacli interatted with ttte , 
anicle on the *< Sleep of Plants," by Mr. Peter Makenzie, which appeared in th«% 
Jnne Magazine, I send these additional particnlart on the subject, for the August r 
Number. 

'* Mr. Seemann, the naturalist of Kellett's Arctic Expedition, states a curious fact 
respecting the condition of the vegetable world during the long day of the Arctic 
summer. Although the sun never sets while it lasts, plants make no mistake about 
the tim^ when, if it be not night, it ought to be; but regularly as the evening hours . 
approach, and when a midnight sun is several degrees above the horizon, droop 
their leaves and sleep, even as they do at sunset in more favoured climes. ^ If . 
man," observes Mr. Seemann, " should ever reach the pole, and be unilecided which 
way to turn, when his compass has become sluggish, his timepiece out of order, the. 

1>lants which he' may happen to meet will show Jhim the way; their * sleeping'- 1 
eaves ' tell him tha( midnight is at hand^ and that at that time the 6nn.is standing ^ 
in the north." ^ 

Tropjbolum speciosum.— Some years back, you gave a figure 6f this plant. , 
I procured one, kept it in a warm greenhouse, but could not obtain a flower. I ' 
read in a subsequent number of this magazine, that it flourished when grown out 
doors against a north-aspected wall. I therefore put out two good plants, one - 
against a north- aspected wall, and the other exactly faced north-west. Both plants - 
fluurished, but especially so the one against the north-west wall. It is more' 
vigorous, and a much greater profusion of its lovely brilliant scarlet large flowers. ' 
In winter I cover the ground for several feet with six inches thick of dry leaves, 
whiQh are removed at spring. — A Midland County Amateur Plant-Grower. 

On Shrubs, &c. — I should feel very much obliged if any of your numerous ' 
correspondents would give me some information on the following points, in an 
earlv Number: — 

The management of turf, especially in confined and shady situations. 

The shrubs and flowers which will do best with the minimum of sun. . 

Those that will do without an^ sun at all, as under a north wall. 

What will thrive best in ff small and confined garden, sheltered by high walls in' 
every direction, and rather damp, though in a high situation. ^ 

For whatshmbs and flowers the black marsh, or bog earth, may be made available, 
besides America^ bog plants; <and if it may be added to loam, to (orm a compost . 
for Geraniums or other flowers. 

Also, if there be any substitute for the sand recommended for striking cuttings of' 
various kinds. — A Constant Subscriber. \ 

Destruction of Heartsease bt Mildew.— I am an admirer of the Heartsease 
and have cultivated them for some years; Imt, fqr the last three, I have experienced, 
considerable vexation from 'losing several of my best kinds, from a kind of white 
mildew with which they have been afiected, which spoils the bloom and ultimately; 
kills the plants. I am inclined to think it is an epidemic disease, as several of my 
neighbours* Heartsease have suffered from the same cause. Is the disease hereditary ? 
I mean, will seedlings raised from plants affected be more likely to be attacked than 
others raised from plants not diseased? * 

From your invariable kindness in inserting the queries of correspondents, I have 
been induce^ to ask the favour of any suggestion you, or some reader, may be able 
to give as a remedy for the above- disease, by which yon will confer an obligatioil- 
on several growers in my neighbourhood, Leicester. 

[Dusting the plants overhead, and the under side of the foliage too, with common 
sulphur, is a perfect remedy. It costs but a trifle, and is readily* done. In old,, 
stimsh soil, and confined, damp situations, the plants are liable to be afiected with , 
mildew. Kach new plantation should be put in a freshy well-enriched, loamy . 
(if yellowish, the better) soil,.on an open substratum. If a new plantation is made^ 
from the liffisets of diseased plants, they should be well dusted wiih the sulphur, and] 
planted in the manner above stated. If there should be appearances of an attack by \ 
mildew, the earliest;, attention to destroy it should be given, or it will rapidly spread. ' 
We hope some of the general cultivators of Heartsease will give us the results of ^ 
their experience, in order more iiilly to meet the widiet of our correspondent. The 
disease is not inherent in the seed.— ^J^P-] 
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' Tlie tiny hentli -flowers now begin to blow; 
The rtusset moor assumes €l richer glow; 
The powdery belkt tlmt glance in pnrple bloom, 
FJme from ib^ir seen tod cups 4 sweet perfume ♦ 
While from their cells, still moist with morning dew^ 
The wandering wilcj hoc si pa the honied glue : 
In wider circle wakes the liquid hum, 
^nd far remote the mingled marmnrs come^" 
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VERBENA SOUVENIR DE JANE HANSON. 

** This beftuteotts family to cares unknowo. 
Were bom for pleasure and delight alone, 
Qaj without toil, and loyelj without art, 
They spring to cheer the sense and glad the heart** 

This very lovely Verbena was rtdsed by Ikfr. P, F. Crofl, of Philadel- 
phia, in the United States of America, m)m whence a figure of it has 
been sent It is of first-rate excellence* 'Its form is nearly a complete 
circle^ edges without notch, and surface nearly even, slightly cupping 
to the outside. Of the light-coloured Verbenas, it far exceeds all 
others, nor do we know any other Verbena equal to it for form and 
beauty. It merits a place in every flower garden. The heads of 
flowers are generally much larger than what the figure is which we 
now give. We understand it is one of the most charming varieties for 
bedding purposes, and produces a beautiful contrast with the high- 
eoloured ones. 

Every successive season we have additional beauties, as well as a 
closer approximation to perfection in form, in this most valuable and 
lovely genus. So imiversally are our gardens ornamented with Ver- 
benas, that were they now to become extinct we. should have a vacancy 
that no other plant 'we possess could adequately make up for such it 
deficiency. We feel rather more than an usual interest in admiration 
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of this lovely section of Verbenas, from the circumstance of a member 
<jf bur own family having obtained the first Verbena melindres brought 
to this country, and under whose care it first bloomed. Beautiful as it 
was, we did not anticipate that it was the first of an almost numberless 
family of varieties, which should not only surpass it in magnificence, 
but in superiority of size aiid shape, and be the object of universal 
admiration ; for who is there that see the lovely Verbenas which add so 
much to the beauty and ornament of our flower gardens at the present 
day that are not pleased with them. It is not, however, generally 
known that the Verbena was held in high estimation and venerated by 
the ancients of. oUr own and other countries. The very name of the 
Vervain (Verbena) carries our thoughts back to the darkest ages of 
superstition, and to the religious customs of the ancient heathens : and 
al^ough they were in almost all particulars ridiculously absurd, yet 
their antiquity and intimate connection with our own forefathers invest 
them with a claim upon our particular atteijtion. Whilst it was held in 
reverential regard hj them, and we so much admire the beauties of the 
improved race, we are taught the lesson, that it becomes us to feel 
grateful that we live in a brighter day, illumined by the mild rays of 
Christianity. 

The derivation of the name Verbena is. somewhat uncertain ; it ori- 
ginally signified any herb* usfed to decorate altars for. religious pur- 
poses ; and this being so universally employed, received the appellation 
of The Verbena.' 

The Verbena sustained a c6nsiderable part in the impositions which 
were practised upon the credulous in .ancient times, and henee it is so 
frequently mentioned in profane history. The Magi (termed Wise 
Men) of the ancient Elamites or Persians, made great use of this plant 
in their worship or adoration of the sun, always carrying branches of 
it in their hands when they approached the altar. The magicians also 
employed the Vervain in their pretended divinations, and affirmed that, 
By smearing the body oyer with the juice of this plant, the person 
"(vould obtain whatever he set his heart upon ; and be enabled to recon- 
cile the most inveterate enemies, make friends Tidth whom he pleased, 
gain the affections, and cure the diseases of whom he listed. When 
they cut this plant it was always done when neither the sun nor moon 
?fjras visible, and they poured honey and hoheycoinb on the earth as all. 
atohement for robbing it of so precious an herb. 

\ The Greeks called it The Sacred Herb, Juno's tears, and Dovfe- 
Wort ; and it was with this plant only that they cleansed the festival 
table of Jupiter before any grieat solemnity took place, and hence, ac* 
cording to Pliny, the name of Verbena is derived. It was also one of 
flie" plants which wias dedicated to the Goddess of Beauty. Venus the 
l^ictorious wore a crown of Myrtle; interwoven with' Verberiia. 
J* The* Romans" continued the use of thia plant in their "sacred rites,: 
sweeping their temples* and cleansing their altars with it. and sprinkling 
Holy water with the branches. They also hallowed or purified their 
Abuses with it to keep off evil spirits. Their ambaPssadors or beraldslftt 
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anns, wore crowns of it when they went to denounce war or give 
defiance to their enemies ; and which is thus noticed hy Drayton : — 

*• A wreath of Verbene herald» wear, 
-Amongst oar garlands named, 
Being sent that dreadful news to bear. 
Offensive war proclaimed," 

Virgil mentions it as one of the charms then in use :— 

** Bring mnning water, bind those altars round 
With fillets, and with Venrain strew the ground.** 

. The Druidsiy hoth in Gaul 'and in Britain, regarded the Vervain with 
the same veneration which they bestowed on the Misleto, and like th«- 
Magi of the East, they offered sacrifices to the earth before they cut 
this plant in the spring, which was a ceremony of great pomp. Pliny 
tells us that the Druids made use of it in casting lots, and in drawing 
omens, and in other pretended magical arts : — 

*^ Dark superstition's whisper dread 
Debarred the spot to Tulgar tread ; 
*For there,* she said, 'did fays resort. 
And satyrs hold their sylvan coart. 
By moonlight tread their mystic maze, 
And blast the rash beholder's gaze.' " 

Walter Scott 

' The Chfuids held their power through the superstition of the people, 
and as they were great pretenders to magic and divination, they excited 
th6 admiration, and took advantage of ^e ignorance and credulity of 
mankind ; fbr by these arts they pretended to work miracles and to 
exhibit astonishing appearances in nature as well as to penetrate into 
the counsels of heaven. 

Divested of these pretended powers, there is no doubt but that the 
Druids were better acquainted with the medicinal properties of herbs 
than any other class of men in their day, since, their residences being 
in the recesses of mountains, groves, and woods, . where vegetable pro« 
ductions were .constantly courting their attention, it is natural to suppose 
that they would in some measure become acquainted Ivith the qualities 
of plants in general. That the Druids of Gaul and Britain applied 
themselves to this itudy, and made great use of herbs for medical pur- 
poses, we have sufficient evidence, since we learn from scattered hints 
ih Pliny's Natural History, that they'sometimes extracted the juice of 
Kerbs and plants, by bruising and steeping them in cold water, and 
«)metimes by inAision in wine ; thaf they made potions and decoctions 
liy boiling them in water ; 'and we learn also that they frequently dried 
certain herbs before infusing them, and that they administered somie 
plants by fumigations, and practised the art of maJung salves and oint- 
ments of vegetables, for which they had great renown even at Rome. 
to' which city they exported the Tervain, and it was hence called: 
Britaoniea. 

K 2 
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Although 80 many agea have passed away since the Druids and their 
pretended spells have heen abolished, yet we frequently meet with 
lingering sparks of their Imagined light among the vulgar, who upon 
every occasion cling to superstition. 

Madame de Latour tells us that the shepherds in the northern pro- 
vinces of France, still continue to gather the Vervain under different 
faces of the moon, using certain mystierious ejaculations known only to 
themselves, whilst in the act of collecting this herb, by whose assistance 
they attempt to cure not only their fellow-servants, but their masters 
also, of various complaints, and they profess to charm both the flocks 
and the rural belles with this plant. 

The Germans, to this day, present a hat of Vervain to the new- 
married bride, as if to put her under the protection of Venus victorious, 
which Ib evidently the remains of ancient customs* 
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AcROGLiNiUM ROSEUM. — It bclougs to the Linnsean class Syngenesice, 
Seeds were sent by Mr. James Drmnmond in 1853, from South- West 
Australia to the Royal Gardens at Kew, where plants have bloomed 
this summer. It is an annual, and has been kept in the greenhouse. 
It grows erect, and, from its small annual root, numerous slender stems 
push forth from one to two feet high, blooming very freely. Eadi 
flower has much the appearance of Rhodanthe Manglesii, but larger, 
being about two inches across, of a beautifrd rosy-pink colour, with a 
striking yellow eye. From what we saw of its growth in the green- 
house, we feel certain that it will flourish freely in the open air during 
summer, and prove to be a very beautiful bedding plant, highly merit- 
ing a place in every flower garden. If grown in patches in a border 
of mixed flowers, it will be one of the prettiest of its size, and, as a 
summer ornament for the greenhouse, it will prove one of the neatest. 
(Figured m Botanical Magazine^ 4081.) 

Calyptraria h^mantha. — This splendid blooming plant belongs to 
the MelastomecBy and is a native of the Andes of South America, from 
whence it has be.en obtained by M. Linden, of Brussels. It is a vigorous 
plant, with handsome medium-sized foliage. The flowers are produced 
in large terminal branching cymose panicles. Each blossom is. about 
three inches across, of a rich crimson-red, tinged with violet, and 
having ten long white filaments. The fine panicled heads of numerous 
magnificent flowers are exceedingly ornamental; It merits a place in 
every stove, and would form a most striking contrast with the fine 
violet- blue Melastoma4. It will be a valuable acquisition to our exhi" 
hition plants, — (Figured in Mr, Van Houtte's Flore des Serres, 924.) . 

Campanum^A lanceolata.— It. belongs to the CampanulacecBj, and 
a native of China. It is a climber, having similar sized ajid' formed 
leaves to those of a Bouvardia. It blooms very proftwely. Mr. Van 
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Houtte states, that ^^ on the 28th of July, a plant in his estahlishment 
had 200 flowers upon it/' Each hlossom is drooping, beU-shaped, an 
inch and a half long, and the same extent across the mouth ; of a 
greenish- white outside, and the inside green, netted with purple. The 
t plant requires a 'slight protection in winter ; and, if uncovered in spring, 
or, if in a pot, planted out in spring, it will flourish admirably in the 
open air. — {Figmed in Flore des Sevres, d27 ,) 

Camellia Princesse Marie. — The flowers are very double, petals 
Jineforrrij and thick substance ; a rich rosy-red, with a very distinct 
white stripe up the centre of each petal. A very beautiful variety. — 
(Figured in Flore des Serres, 928.) 

- PiTTOSPORUM FLAVUjr. — A moderate sized, much-branched shrub, a 
native of East Australia. The leaves are about the size of those of 
a vigorous apple tree. The flowers are produced in terminal corymbous 
heads, each blossom (of five segments) is an inch and a half across, of 
a rich yellow, with red stripes at the centre ; and the tubidar part of 
the flower is an. inch long. It is a fine plant for the conservatory. — 
{Figwced in Botanical Magazinej 4,799,) 

Rhododendron lepidotum, variety Chloranthum. — Dr. Hooker 
discovered this in Sikkim Himalaya, and at first considered it a' new 
spedeSy to which he gave the name of Rhododendron ealignum, but 
aubsequently he considers it a variety only of Rhododendron lepidotum. 
It forms a dwarf branching shrub. The flowers are borne at the ends 
,of the shoots two or three together, foolstalks two inches long, and each 
blossom an inch across, white, with a tinge of green at the centre, and 
the eleven large red-brown anthers in contrast with the other part of 
the blossom is very pretty. (Figured in Bot Mag,, 4802*) 

Rhododendron citrinum — the citron flowdred. — A native of 
Java, which has been inported into England by Messrs. Rollisons of 
Tooting. It is stated, that in Java it inhabits trunks of old trees in 
marshy mountains. It forms a handsome, evergreen, greenhouse 
-shrub. The blossoms iare helUshaped, each about an inch long, and 
nearly as much across the mouth, of a pretty lemon colour, and fra» 
grant. The anthers are orange-red, which contrast prettily with the 
lemon corolla. The leaves are in form and size like those of a broad* 
leaved greenhouse azalea. The flowers are produced at the ends of 
the shoots five or six togetheu* ' It is a neat and handsome shrubby 
plant. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4797.) 

Primula mollis.— the soft -leaved Bootan primrose. — It is i^ 
charming new Primula, intermediate as it were between Friniula 
Sinensis and P. cortusoides, but very different from either in foliage, 
corolla, and especially the calyx. It is a native of the hills of Bootaq, 
4nd has been sent to Mr. Nuttall, of Rainhill, near Prescot, in Lan« 
cashire, where it has been kept in the greenhouse; but it is considered' 
likely to succeed in the open air. It is a pf rennial plant, and thi^ 
flower stem rises about eight inches high bearing from 10 to 12 beau-* 
tiful lively rose-coloured flowers, having a red eye. Each blossom i$ 
jiearly an inch across. The tubular -part of the calyx is of rich purple* 
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red, and the five segment parts are green* It is a charmuig 0pecie§. 
.(Figured in Bot. Mag., 4798.) ! 

SoLLYA DBVMKONDn. — Ooe of the prettiest greenhouse twininjg' 
plants for a pot, coiled round a wire frame work, or several sticks 
placed around the inside d the pot. It is a slender looking plant, 
grows very freely, and blooms prdusely. The floweinB are bell-shaped, 
drooping about half an inch across the moutb> of the most interne bhte 
colour, and exceedingly neat and handsome. It blooms nearly all the 
year. 

. . Begonia ^iserratte. — The leaves are very like those of the blact 
currant bush. The' plant is bushy 2^ feet high. The flowers are 
pretty, large, whit^, with a rosy margin. It flourishes in the green- 
house at Kew. 

Begonia Pkestoniensis. — This is one of the most, ornamental green- 
house plants ; its profusion of large brilliant orange-scarlet flowers is 
exceedingly showy* It is so free in growth and blooming that it may 
be managed so as to have it bloom throughout the year. It Might to 
be in every g^enhouse. 

■ Hhododendron Nuttalii. — k very distinct and magnifieent ^een- 
house species, is a native of the Bootan Alps, The leaves are bofoi six 
to eight inches long, and three to four broad, leathery. The .fldwers 
are borne in terminal corymbs, well shaped, four to six blossoms in 
.each. A separate flower is about five inches long, and as much across 
the front; white tinted with rosy-red» and yellow at the base inside, 
also delightfully fragrant. 

Rhododendron Windsorii, also from the Bootan mountains, and 
proves quite hardy. It is a close dwarfish shrub blooming freely in 
large heads. . The flowers are of a "deep crimson — scarlet colour," 
much more brilliant than those of R. arboreum. It is a. valuable 
acquisition. 

KaoDODENDRON CAMELLIA FLORUM. — ^Thc flowers are. whit^, tinged 
with rose, in form, like a single camelUa, an inch and ahalf across. 
From Bootan. 

Rhododendron Jenkinsii, A fine shrub six to seven feet high, 
leaves large, leathery. The flowers, it is supposed, (from the buds) 
are yellow, and large, in which case it will be exceedingly valuable. 

Chrysanthemum Annie Henders^^^i. — ^The flo>wers are in form and 
colour (yellow) of th6se oi Annie Salter^ of dwarf habit, and blooms as 
early as. July, August, &c. In consequence of the earllness of its 
flowering, seed will be readily obtained, and we shall. soon have a class 
(of all the usual colours) of summer blooming, adapted too £)r bedding 
purposes, as well as in pots. The following minima kinds come into 
bloom about the end of July, or early in August — Belle d'Aout, 
salmony yellow. Andromede, rose, very fipee bloomi^r. Orion, canary 
yellow, Helene, deep rosy-purple. 

. Heliotropium, Beauty of the Boudoir.— It is of compact habit, 
and very free Uooming. . Tl^ fl<^wers are .of a d^rk viol6t,.with a light 
eye, produced in laige trusses. It is valuabte either for bedding or in 
pots. 
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'AoHlttBN^s, Sir Tbbjhbrm. THOMAs.-^The flowers *are large,, of at 
fine rosy-crimflon, one of the best. 

, B£:ooNZA Lapeyoxtsei. — It is an abundant bloomer, the flowers rose 
eoloured, an admirable winter-flowering plant. ' .' 

. EcHiTES Pellibri. — The flowers are produced in bnnches of a- 
oanary- yellow colour, and the plant flourishes, when in a pot, trained to 
a circular framework, a fine stoVe plant. 

Cytisus bN08PERMA.-r.A grccnhouse shrub, in habit like C.fiUpes.' 
The flowers are borne in bunches, white, deliciously fragrant, and 
blooms fine ia winter. 

- Fabiana violacba. — As hardy as the pretty hardy shrub F,^ 
imbrieata, which has tube -shaped heath-like white flowers, very neat: 
and pretty. The new plant is like the old' .one, excepting the flowers 
being of a vioUt colour ; very handsome.'. 

' PoTENTiLLA Wellinqtonia. — A Splendid. Seedling, ground-colour, 
a rich yellow, with a broad margin of rich scarlet, and the under side' 
is yellow. Each blossom three inches across, and of fine form, it 
stands unequalled. 

£lA]ftPAMULA ALLiARiB FOLIA. — An crect grower, two to three feefe 
high. Flowers borne on two- thirds of each spike, white, drooping^ 
large bdlsj very neat and handsome, quite hardy. 



THE FLOWERLESS PLANTS. 

BT WILSON TLA6G BEVERLEY, U. S. 

As a tribe of vegetable curiosities, pleasantly associated with coolgrot8,> 
damp shady woods, rocks rising in the midst of the forest, with ^er 
edges of fountains, the roofs of old houses, and the trunks and decayed: 
branches of trees, may be named the flowlerless plants. Few persons; 
know the extent of their advantages in the economy of vegetation ;; 
still less are they aware how greatly they contribute to the beauty of 
some of the most beautiful places in nature, aflbrding tints for the deli- 
cate shading of many a native landscape, dnd an embossment for th^ 
display of some of the fairest flowers of the field. The violet and the: 
anemone, that peep out upon "tts in the opetdng of spring, have a livelier, 
glow and animatioii when' embosomed in their green beds of mosses,- 
and the arethusa blushes more beautifully by the side of the stream* 
when overshadowed by the broad pennons of the umbrageous fern.- 
The old tree with its mosses weld's a look of freshness in its decay, thee 
bald rock loses its baldness, with its crown of lichens and ferns, and 
every barren spot, in the pastures or by the wayside, is enlivened and 
variegated by the carpet of flowerless plants, that spread their green 
gloss and many- coloured fringes over the surface of the soil. 

Mosses enter into all our ideas of picturesque ruins; for they alone ar€k 
evidence that the ruins are the work of time. An artificial ruin can 
have.no such wsooinpaniment^ taitiL time has hallowed it by veiling -it» 
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sarfiaee with these memorials. They join with the ivy in adorning the 
lelics of ancient grandeur, and spread -over the perishable works of art 
the symbols of a beauty that endnreth for ever. While they are allied 
to rains, and remind us of age and decay, they are themselves glowing 
in the freshness of yoiith, and cover the places they occupy with a per- 
petual verdure. They cluster around the decayed objects of nature and 
art, and are themselves the nurseries of many a little flower thai 
depends on them for sustenance and protection. Though they bear no 
flowers upon their stems, th^ delight in cherishing in their soft velvet 
knolls the wood anemone, the star- wort (Houat^nkr cserklea), the 
cypripedium and the white orchis — the nun of the meadows — ^whose 
roots are embedded among the fibres of the peat mosses, and derive 
support from the moisture .that is accumulated around them. Nature 
has provided them as a protection to many delicate plants^ which, em-, 
bowered in their capillary foliage, are enabled to sustain the heat of 
summer, and the cold of winter, and remain secure from the browsing 
herds. 

Winter, which is a time of sleep with the higher vegetable tribes, is 
a season of activity with some of the flowerless plants. There are 
pertain species of mosses and lichens that vegetate under the snow, and 
but few of the mosses are at all injuriously affected by the action of' 
frost. By this power of living and growing in winter, they are fitted 
to act as a protection to other plants from the vicissitudes of winter 
weather, and by their close texture they prevent the washing away of 
the soil from the declivities into the valleys. They answer the double 
purpose of catching the floating particles of dust and retaining them, 
about their roots, and of preventing any waste from the places they 
occupy. Finding in them the same protection which is afforded by 
the snow, or by the matting of straw provided by the gardener, there 
are many plants that vegetate under their surfoce, .secure from the 
alternate^ action of freezing and thawing in winter, and of drought in^ 
summer. Hence certain flowers blossom more luxuriantly in a bed of 
mosses than in the'unoceupied soil. 

The mosses are seldom found in cultivated lands. As they grow 
entirely on the shallow surface, the labours of the tiller of the soil are 
ftttal to them. They delight in old woods, in moist barren pastures, in 
solitary moorlands, and in all unfrequented places. In those situations 
they remain fresh and beaut ifrd, while they prepare for the higher vege- 
table tribes many a barren spot, that must otherwise remain for ever 
without its plant. They are therefore the pioneers of vegetable life ; 
and nature, when she selects an uncongenial tract to be made productive 
of fruits or flowers, covers the surface with a close verdure of moss, 
and variegates it with lichens, before she strews the seeds of the 
higher plants to vegetate among their roots. The wise husbandman^ 
who by a careful rotation of crops causes his land to be constantly pro- 
ductive, is but an humble imitator of nature's great principle of action. 

The mosses have never been made objects of extensive cultivation by 
our florists. , Every rambler in the wild wood knows their value and 
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tbeir beauty, which seem to have been overlooked by the caltivator. 
They undoubtedly possess qualities that might be rendered valuable for 
purposes of artificial embellishment. There is no tree with foliage of 

.80 perfect a green tint as that of the moss which covers the rooSi of 
very old buildings. The mossy knolls in damp woods are peculiarly 
attractive on account of their verdure, and the fine velvety softness of 
their pleasantly rounded surface. Though the mosses produce no 
flowers, the little germs that grow on the extremities of their hair-like 
stems are perfect jewels. With them, however, it is the stem that ex- 
hibits the most beauty of hues, varying from a deep yellow to a cleaf 
and lively claret or crimson, while the termination is green or brown, 
1 have nothing to say of the physiology of their propagation. I treat 
of mosses only as they are beautiful objects, of sight, and useful agents 
in unfolding and distributing the bounties of nature. This tribe fur- 
nishes no sustenance to man or to any other animal. Those eatable 
plants which are called by the name of mosses are either lichens or sea- 
weeds. Nature, who, with a provident hand, renders many of her pro- 
ductions capable or supplying a manifold purpose in her economy, has 
limited the agency of the mosses to a few simple and beautiful services. 
They perform, under her invisible guidance, for the field and the forest, 
what is done by the painter and the embosser for the works of the 
builder of temple and palaces. 

The ferns have fewer picturesque attractions than the mosses ; but 
like the latter, they are allied with the primitive wilds, of nature, with 
gloomy swamps, which they clothe with verdure, and with rocky 
precipices, off whose shelvy sides they are distributed like the tiles on ft 
roof of a house. They resemble mosses in their dissimilarity to com- 
mon vegetable forms ; and their broad wing-like leaves or fronds are 
the conspicuous ornaments of wet woods and solitary pastures which 
are unvisited by the plough. By their singular appearance we are 
reminded of the* primitive forms of vegetation on the earth's surface, 
atid of the luxuriant productions of the tropics. In places where they 
are abundant, the hellebore, with its erect stem and prim foliage, towers 
above the low shrubbery, and the purple sarracenia rears its nodding 
flowers like some strange visitant from another clime. 

The ferns are for the most part a coarse tribe of plants, having more 
beauty in their forms than in their texture. In temperate latitudes it 
is only their leaf or frond that is conspicuoui^; their stems being either 
prostrate or subtenfanean. Yet in some of the species nothing can be 
more beautiful than the ramifications of their fronds. In their arrange** 
ments we may observe a perfect harmony and regularity, without the 
formality that marks the compound leaves of other plants. Herein 
nature affords an example of a compound assemblage of parts, in a 
pleasing uniformity that far exceeds the most ingenious devices of art. 
Apparently similar arrangements are' seen in the leaves of the poison 

. hemlock, the milfoil, andthp Roman wormwood; but their formality is 
not so beautifully blended with variety as that of the compound-leaved 
ferns. • ' . - 
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. In tropical countries 9pm9 of the fyms are woody plants, attaining^ 
the size of trees, rising with a branchless trunk oyer fifty feet in height, 
^d then spreading out their leaves Uke a palm tree. Hence they ar& 
%ingalarly attractive objects to the traveller from the north,- by the.sigh^ 
of whi(^ he seems to be carried back to the early ages of the worldy 
before the human race had a foothold upon the ^arth. Here we know: 
them only as an inferior tribe in relation to size, the tallest seldom 
exceeding two or thr6e feet in height. Everything in their appearance 
is. singular, from the time when they first pudb up their pur{de and 
yellow scrolls above the surface of the soil, covered with a sort of 
downy plumage, to the time when their leaves are spread out like an 
eagle's wings, and their long spiked of russet flowers, if they may be so 
ealled, stand erect above the weeds and grasses, forming* a beautiful 
contrast with the pure summer greenness of all other vegetation. 

There are few plants that exceed in beauty and delicacy of structurer 
the common maiden-hair. The main stem is of a gloi^sy jet, aiid divided 
into two principal branches, that produce in their turn several other- 
branches from their upper side, resembling a compound pinnate leaf, 
without its fonnality. In woods in the western part of this state 
\b a remarkable fern called the walking leaf. It derives 'its name 
from a singular habit of striking root at the extremities of the 
fronds, giving origin to new plants, and travelling along in this manner, 
from one point to another. There is only one. duubing fern amlong our 
native plants. ,£qually beautiful and rare, it is found only in a few 
localities all the way from Massachusetts to the West Indies. Unlike 
other ferns in its twining habits, it has also palmate leaves, with fine 
lobes, and bears its fruit in a panicle, Hke the Osmunda. But we need 
not search out the rare ferns for specimens of elegance or beauty. The 
common polypody, with its minutely divided leaves,, covers the sides of 
steep woody hills and rocky precipices, and adds a beautiful ev^greea 
verdure to then: barren slopes, otherwise destitute of attractions. The 
ferns and the mosses are peculiarly the ornaments of waste and desert 
places, clothing with verdure barren plains and rough declivities. 

From the flowerless plants mankind do not derive sustenance pro- 
portionate to that afforded by the other tribes. The ferns, in the 
middle ages, obtained the name of " capillary herbs," from the belief 
that they contained substance that would promote the growth of the 
hair. The active principle was an alkali obtained from the ashes. 
Modem experience has not proved their usefulness or their possession of 
any extraordinary virtues. The female fern has a mucilaginous root, 
which, in times of scarcity, has been manufactured into bread. An 
old traveller in America speaks of a fern called FiUx baccifera, which 
is loaded with eatable berries ; and some botanists have represented 
the sago plant as a true fern. These two last statements are not well 
authenticated. Next to the mosses the ferns are the least useful tribe 
of plants^ with respect to their nutritive properties or their medicinal . 
yirtues. ...,-., 

I have jjways attached a rom'aiitic interest to the sea-weeds [Algas)^ 
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inrlu>se forms remind one of the haunts of the Nereids of the mystenoiifi 
•chambers of the ocean, and of all that is interesiking among the deep 
inlets of the sea. Though fiowerless, they are nnsnrpasBed in the delin- 
eate arrangements of their branches, and the variety of coloors ther 
display. We see them only when broken "off from the rocks on which 
they grew, and washed upon the shore, where they lie, after a storm, 
like flowers scattered upon the greenswardby the scythe of the mower. 
When branching out in the perfection of the^ forms, underneath the 
•clear briny tide, they are imsurpassed by few plants in elegance. The 
artist has taken advantage of their peculiar branching forms^ and their 
«delicate hues, and weaves fhem into chaplets of the most beautifid 
-designs. . • - ' 

The sea- weeds seem to be allied to the lichens, and are considered 
by some botanists as the same plants modifled by growing under water, 
and tinted by the iodine and bromine which they imbibe from the sea. 
Like the lichens, they afford many species which are wholesome and 
nutritious articles of food. Among these may be named the pepper 
dulse {FUcus pinnattfldus), having an agreeable aromatic taste and eaten 
•as a salad; the daber-locks {F, esculentus\ used as food in Scotland; 
the Irish moss {Chondria crispus), wid tne red. dulse, which is said, 
.when roasted, to have idie flavour of oysters. The laver is another of 
the eatable kinds, and is used as a salad and a pickle. It is> useless to 
name the great variety of Algce which are pal^atable and wholesome^ 
Their office in the exjonoray of nature, according to a beneficent law 
that prevails throughout the earth, seems to be that of appropriating 
all the superfluous nutrible substances that float in the waters, thereby 
preserving them for the benefit of a higher race of beings. 
. The lichens are the lowest tribe in the scale of vegetation. They 
make their appearance on naked rocks, .and clothe them with a sort 
^of fringe, holding fast on the rock for security, and deriving their 
chief sustenance from the atmosphere and the particles of dust wafted 
on the winds and lodged at their roots. Th^y have propa'ly, however^ 
no roots, neither have they leaves or stem; yet they are almost inft- 
nitely varied in their forms, hues and ramifications. Tl\ey grow in 
all places which are exposed to air and moisture, on the surface of rocks, 
old walls, fences, posts and the branches of trees. Some of the species 
are foliaceous, resembling leaves without branches, and without any 
distinct or regular outlines, and found mostly on rocks. Others are 
erect and ramified like trees and shrubs, but without anything that re- 
presents foliage. SuqIi is that common grey lichen {Cenomyce) that 
covers our barren hills, which is a perfect hygrometer, crumbling under 
the feet in dry weather, and yielding to the step like velvet whenever 
ihe air contains moisture. In similar places, and growing along with 
it, is found one of the hepatic mosses, that produces those little tubercles 
— ^the fi^ctification of the plant — ^resembling dots of' sealing wax, &nd 
eagerly sought by those who manufacture designs in moss. But the 
most beautiful lichens are thos^ which $ire pendent firom the branches 
of trees ( Umea\ consisting of branching threads, of a ash-green colour, 
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and bearing little circular sbields at their extremities. These lichens 
give character to moist woods and low cedar swamps, where they hang 
like funereal drapery from the boughs and deepen the gloom of their 
solitudes. 

Lichens, though inhabiting all parts of the earth, are particularly 
luxuriant in cold climates, thriving in extreme polar latitudes, where 
not another plant can live. Nature seems to have designed them as an 
instrument for preparing every barren spot with the means of sustaining 
the more valuable plants. Not only do they cause a gradual accumu» 
lation of soil by their decay, but they actually feed upon the rocks by 
means of oxalic &cid that exudes from their substance. By this process 
the surface of the solid rock is changed into a soil fitted for the nutri- 
tion of plants. After the lichens have perished, the mosses and ferns 
jbske root in the soil that is furnished by their decay. One vegetable 
tribe after another grows to perfection and perishes, but to give place 
to its more noble successor, until a sufficient quantity of soil is accumu- 
lated for the growth of a forest of trees. In such order may the whole 
earth have been gradually covered with plants, by the. perishing of one 
tribe after another, leaving its substance for the support of a superior 
tribe, until the work of creation is completed. 

Many of the lichens afford sustenance to man, and are useftil in 
medicine and the arts. The Iceland moss is used as food in the cold 
latitudes, in a variety of forms and preparations, and was formerly 
prescribed, on account of its bitter principle^ as a remedy for consump- 
tions. The ^^ tripe of the rock 'Ms a lichen that has afforded a grateful 
repast to many a starving Canadian hunter Another species dyes a 
fine scarlet, and is also used as a substitute for allspice. Many of them 
are iaromatic, and form the basis , of scent powders. As the higher 
vegetable tribes, through the breathing apparatus afforded by their 
leaves, absorb carbonic acid from the atmosphere, it is probable that^ 
the lichens and fungi^ many of which are known to contain peculiar 
chemical properties, are the natural absorbents of such mineral poisons 
as may be floating in minute quantities in the atmosphere, and act an 
important part as purifying agents. 
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BT AN OLD PIKK OBOWBR. 



These favourite flowers are improving so rapidly in size, smoothness 
of petal, and distinctness of colour, that I feel certain many of the new 
varieties have only to be seen to completely supersede the neat, though 
'* buttonlike'' sorts, such as Greensides, Susanna, &c. I have purchased 
some of these, and growing a number of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
varieties, I have been enabled to make a few memoranda, which I for- 
ward for insertion in your next number. I have had a most excellent 



pla 



bloom, and as my plan is simple, I may as well describe it. My bed 
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was well dug in the autumn, and enriched with decayed hdrsedung and 
burnt tuif ashes, and to the latter I attribute in a great measure my 
fine growth. At the^ end of August, the bed was planted with good 
well-rooted plants, watered occasionally, and about the end of SeptenLr 
ber, the suface of the soil was covered with well decayed cucumber bed 
manure. This remained on all the winter, and when the bed was 
cleaned in spring, was slightly forked in with a small fork, the prongs 
being not more than four inches long. When the buds made there ap- 
pearance, the plants were regularly watered, and at half their sizof 
weak liquid manure was given. The amateur must mind these points:-^ 
Rich compost, not too light ; autumn planting, covering the soil before 
winter, and regular watering. By tiiese means, he will hav6 large 
finely-laced blooms, with plenty of -increase. - I will now tell your 
readers about some of the sorts I have seen, and what I think of them. 
1 will begin with • 

Prince of Wales (Bragg). — Really a very fine flower, with stout 
well-formed petals. It throws up a tall flower-stalk, strong as a carna- 
tion. The lacing of the blooms is broad rosy purple. It has the 
advantage too of blooming evenly without assistance, and has not that 
confused moplike appearance which very many used to have, but which 
I believe are now rapidly disappearing from dl fine collections, though 
the next named is one of that sort. , 

King of Hanover; — ^A flower of some fifty or more petals. With me, 
coarse and ugly. 

Euby f Bragg). — A well-named and beautiful flower; heavy red, 
but good m character, and a fine sort for exhibition. This should be 
one of a dozen. 

Glory.— One of the most chaste flowers I have seen this season. The 
white is purity itself, the lacing rosy purple, laid on in medium style, 
very evenly and truly; the petal is smoth, and will be admired by 
everyone. 

Hon. C. Wellesley. — Quite first-rate. Large, of fine form, heavy red, 
it might readily be taken for a picptee. The first flower was rather 
coarse, but those succeeding were quite up to the mark. 

Blacheyed Suaan^ with the same treatment as the forgoing, bloomed 
very unsatisfactorily, the flowers being neither laced nor black and 
white, but intermediate. The new sorts have put me quite out of con- 
ceit with this variety. 

Koh i Noor. — A delicate Hlac rose lace. The petal is good, though 
it cannot be classed either as a red or a purple. It will be a telling 
flower in a Titand, where dissimilarity is required. It appears to be an 
early variety. 

Ada. — This is one of Read's, of Clophill, who has introduced some 
most excellent varieties. It is one of my favourites, — the white is so 
pure, and the purple lace so beautifully laid on. I am certain every 
pink grower must be pleased with it. 

Annot Lyle. — Rather rough, but laces well. Some of the latter 
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blooms have been dinootii, but, fts it has cdme S^itli me this season, 
certainly not first rate* 

Pilot. (Hand). — A finely marking old variety, blooms rather too flat 
for the present advanced state of the fancy, wanting a few small petals 
to form a crown. If a " moon" (the dark circle in the centre) is wanted, 
or admired, it has a " full " one. 

Sappho (Colcutt). — ^With me, a splendid flow;er. Dark reddish 
purple lace, white very pure, a chaste and excellent sort. 

Attraction, — This is one of the many raised by that indefatigable 
florist, Mr. Looker, of Oxford, and though varying in colour, bears a 
strong family likeness to many flowers originated in that quarter. They 
lace remarkably well, but have an undesirable " firinginess," with a 
spade-ace white ground, within the lacing. There are some exceptions, 
which I shall notice iets I proceed. This is a heavy purple, approxi-^ 
mating' to the shade called Tyrian ; the petals in the centre are rather 
strap-shaped', but it will, with good growth and a little dressing, make 
a nice flower. 

Climax ( Looker ).-i— Heavy red. A full capitally-laced flower, very 
attractive on the bed. - ' . • 

Diadem, — A marone laced flower, blooms flat, without dressing. 
Distinct, pure and good. 

Hon, Mrs, Herbert (Keynes). — ^Not so large as some, but a flower of 
g^eat refinement. The white is beautifully pure, and contrasts capitally 
with its even, very dark lace. It crowfas well, bloomd smoothly, and 
6ught to be grown by every amateur. 

Earl of Carlisle, — Of medium size, good form, dark red lace. There 
is something aboul this flower that I am not partial to, though it' 
comes tolerably well, and is neat; certainly it is not particulariy 
showy. 

Bishop of Oxford, — Heavy purple. I have had it this season in two 
characters, heavy and medium laced, in both very attractive. Th^ 
petal is good, and it appears steady in character. ' 

Laura (TV^Umer) has now been " out" some years, but still takes a 
prominent position, and is really a very beautiful sort. Heavy rosy 
purple lace, smooth petal, good form, and constant. This must be one 
of a collection, however select. 

Queen Victoria (BunkeU).— A rich, finely-marked, dark flower, but 
serrated, and centre petals strap- shaped. ' It must, in spite of its 
** i^gular conduct," be " moved on." ., 

BrilUant. — A beautifully coloured flower,— cherry-red edge, well" 
Taid on, — but, unfortunately, rough. 

Edgar (Turner). — Dark red. A sweet variety. White very pure,' 
ITacing medium, and nicely done. This sort I much like. 
^ . Othello, — Flowers in a pretty form, dark red, very smooth, with small, 
petals to form a crown. Does not require the tweezers much, and is^ 
very constant. 

' Pandora (Looker).— A useful flower, heavy red. Of this I have 
had some very fibe blooms. 
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- Vkski (Lboker).^-A Very fine shade of purple, distmci The petald 
are rather flimsy, and curl at the margin ; otherwise it is an attractive 
V^ariety, from its striking colour. 

• Sarah (Turner). — A remai^kably strong- growing, large-flowering 

variety ; laces remarkably well. The second blooms, this season, were 

unexceptionable. Red lace. 

J Reliance (Looker). — Rich deep purple, laces well. Were the petals 

rather broader, this would be a splendid flower. 

' Picta (Looker).— Red lace, rather thin, and petals incurve too much. 

It is very pure, and laces well. 

- Flora (Looker).— A very pretty, nicely-formed red lace; crowns 
well, and has pleased most people who have seen it. 

' Lord Norreys must close my remarks for the present. Tall-growing, 
it laces finely with dark purplish crimson. When strongly grown, it 
18 apt to be coarse, but the second blooms, or when not overgrown, are 
generally splendid. — (Midland Florist) 
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BT BDWABD 8FBAB8, UHITED STATB8. 

In the last two numbers of the Floricultural Cabinet^ there are refer-, 
ences made relative to the disputation about the name of this tree. 1 
therefore beg you will insert the following additional remarks, .taken 
from Hovey's Magazine of Botany^ published at Boston. 
, We have already noticed this fine evergreen tree, and have com^ 
mented upon the pompous name given it by Dr. Lindley, as has also 
our correspondent W. R. Prince. We are now glad to learn that our 
California neigbours have the same opinion as we expressed ourselves, 
and justly ridicule the pretensions of Lindley to give it the new name 
of Wellingtonia. The California Farmer of May 4, just received, has 
on excellent article on the subject, which we copy, fully exposing, as 
it does, the ambitious and overreaching notions of Dr. Lindley, in ap- 
pending the names of European heroes to our finest American trees. 
As the writer truly says, * a more preposterous piece of cockneyfied 
nonsense never filtered through the brain down into the fingers through 
tlhe ink of the pen of any denizen of the commercial Babylon of the 
modem world/ 

To the Editors of the California Farmer. 

In the Illustrated London News of February 11 last — a copy of 
Which is enclosed— ^you will find an exceUent bptanical description, 
aecompanied with an engraving, of the celebrated Arbor Vit» of San 
Antonio Creek, in the coimty of Calaveras. 

^ The gentleman who ^vei^ the scientific biographv of .this wonder of 
Uvittg vegetation, was well knowh-to me during his^l^deiloe lii tkk 
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{Country, and it is no flattery to say that a more competent person could 
not be fomid to delineate its physical features. Besides extensive 
journeys through nearly every portion of Oregon and California, Mr. 
Lobb is pre-eminently fitted to form a correct judgment, from a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the order of cone- bearing trees — shaving tra^ 
versed the Cordillera of South America, from the equator to near the 
Straits of Magellan : these countries, with North-west America, 
affording the most magnificent specimens and varieties of this class of 
plants. Mr. Lobb is not only an experienced and diligent collector, 
but his taste has constantly led him to take the greatest interest in the 
Conifera, and his accuracy and care, I can say from personal know- 
ledge, it is almost impossible to exceed. . 

. The description by this gentleman, of our celebrated tree, was made 
to the Qardeneri Chronicle^ j^rior to the 11th February; Mr. Lobb 
having sent living specimens of the youthful brothers of the Calaveras 
giant, with a quantity of the seeds, to. London, for the examination of 
the scientific, and for the purpose of propagating the species in England. 
The man of the Chronicle thereon dilates •and exfoliates to that degree, 
that to any other but a lover of trees and flowers and running bro«ks, 
it would be thought expedient to confine him within the square of a 
soda water bottle crate ; but, finally, you conclude it would be wiser to 
sew him up in a straight jacket, fcnr, after a most inviting and delightful 
description of the tree, he worries his brains into a vortex of names and 
quandaries, and finfilly falls from his excursive flights and heights into 
the domains of Nature's history, to proposing as a name for our noble 
Arbor Vitce^ or if you please, in Spanish Arholdzo Cfrandissima — ^what 
do you think ? — wjiat name could- you possibly exercise your jealous 
California guessing at, by which you would arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of the enigma ? Give it up, for I am impatient to let you 
know. He suggests and accords the name of a soldier — a son of Mars 
— ^lately clothed in a Field Marshal's dress in the army of Britain, and 
called Arthur Wellesley, whilom Duke of Wellington, commander of 
her military forces till he grew grey with service, and then quietly laid 
down his life at the finality of his corporeal existence, amidst the bene-, 
dictions of his countrymen, for sticking to them and by them through 
thick and thin. He says it ought to be called the * Wellingtonia gi- 
gantea,' and then goes on to call it so, and actually describes it as such ; 
thus making the first assumption of a name, which, with most European 
and English readers, will cleave to it, unless we enter our vigilant and 
vigorous protest. And, in the name of California, I shall assume to do 
80 ; for a more preposterous piece of cockneyfied nonsense never filtered 
through the brain down into the fingers through the ink of the pen of 
any denizen of the commercial Babylon %i the modem world. 

Without detracting one iota from the claims and cha^iacter of the- 
great Duke of Wellington, who was all his life a Very monument of; 
plain, sagacious, practical good sense — ^let us ask what right his admir-^ 
i|ig countrymen in the botanical or military line have for flying off to 
California to fasten his fame and glory to the most wonderful specimen 
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of the living, spreading presence of the great Creative Author of all 
things, who planted this vegetable pyramid as a memento of his handi- 
work, when the Sierra Nevada was lifted from the volcanic centres of 
our planet, and emerged, with its snow-crested peaks, from a primeval 
- ocean, which laved its bases I And the beneficent Father of bountiful 
creation, 3,000 or 5,000 years ago planted with His own paternal hand 
in a silent valley of our California, on the side of the eternal hills, this 
sign of his love to that portion of the family of his children who should, 
reside for all mundane time in this partition of the earth's extremities, 
after passing through centuries of wadings in human blood, and petri- 
fied in their souls in the servilities of religious faiths and fanatical 
bigotries— ^yes, after 6,000 of 60,000 years- of experience, to arrive at 
the shores of the Ocean of Tranquility, and they and their children sit 
them down with pleasant and grateful thoughts under its wavy foliage 
and spreading branches — realizing the typical comparison of the all- 
embracing wings of nature's Universal Parent. Or, if left as a monu- 
nient to men, to testify of the truth of the Chronicles of the Democratic 
Theocracy of the Jews, who, like true cosmopolites, have scattered from 
the cradles of humanity in the Asiatic Palestine, at that point of their 
history when Joshua, their first leader after Moses, wearied with the 
slaughter of the Amorities — " And Joshua said, in the sight of all the 
hosts of Israel, * Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou, Moon, in 
the valley of Ajalon.' And the sun stood still and the moon stayed, 
and hasted not to go down about a whole day." And at this great con- 
currence of human passions, when the mechanism of the universe of the 
Living God was arrested for a space of time, as asserted in the most 
ancient collection of historical and literary documents, we may imagine 
our Californian Arborial Methusaleh was planted to mark a momentous 
epoch in the cycles of worldly events. 

. Now, I say, hath not Wellington's name been stuck by Englishmen 
to boots, shoes, dogs, cats, carts, horses, carriages — to streets, towns, 
cities, rivers, ships, counties — to puling infants, regiments of red- coated 
soldiers, inns of rest for man and beast — to every conceivable thing 
under the sun, so as to weary and disgust the mind of independent 
man, bom of the forest and prairies, with the very sound of his title? 
Then, why seek- to fasten it on the magnificent specimen of ^nature's 
handiwork, placed in a far-off valley in the bosom of the snowy moun- 
tains of the Northern Pacific, where its roots were laved with the waters 
from the primeval snows of our Cordillera ; for 6,000 years depositii\g 
their flakes of gold at its roots, to attract men from every clime to come 
and rest under its beneficent pyramidal pile of leafy and bount^us 
refreshing greep. foliage of shade. • 

The heart of every Californian ought to rise up indignant at this 
assumption of a stranger, and in a still greater degree at the Americai^ 
savage who dared, with his barbarous axe, in open day, to slay this 
mighty giant of our mountains, built by the hand of God in the virginal 
youth of California, when the. foundations of theetemal hills w<ere laid 
by His majesty and omnipotence. 

s 
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If Califotniftfls or botainsts ifrish-to bestow the name of a bamaa 
being on this majestic plant, there are sufficient names in the history of 
our State and country far more applicable and proper than those fagged 
out of old Europe. 

But the tree, I conceive, ought not to bear the name of a human 
being. It is God's tree — His gift to the childi*en of California, to 
repose under its cooling shade in the heat of the noonday sun, and rest 
their wearied bodies from exhausting labour. Therefore Califomians 
ought to baptize this primary wonder of botanical science, and not 
Atlantic or Europeanstrangers. — Alex, 8. Taylor, 



FORCING BULteS, AS HYACINTHS, &c. 

BT ▲ I/ONDOK AHATBUB FLORIST. 

For many years it has been a favourite object with me to have a fine 
* bloom of forced bulbs, such as hyacinths, &c., both in glasses and pots, 
and now the season for commencing operations having arrived, induces 
me to note down a few particulars, which I have practised ; and as to the 
result, have never failed to have a most brilliant display of these lovely 
' flowers, affording me their varied beauties and fragrance, as additional 
^ charms to domestic comforts, at a season of the year which often pre- 
cludes similar out-door enjoyments. 

Hyacinths in Glasses. — In selecting bulbs, take the plump and firm 
ones, the more globular the better, being the most perfect. 

The bulbs should be placed in dark coloured glasses, filling them no 
higher with water than about an inch from the bulb, wrap the glass ax^d 
bulb closely round with a piece of old flannel ; they must then be put in 
" a moderately warm closet, or other dark place, for two or three weeks, 
by which time they will have emitted roots, and should be removed to an 
airy, light and cool situation, till about Christmas, when they may be 
brought into the warm sitting-room, and placed near the windows. The 
attention to placing them in the dark, arises from the fact, that where 
light has free access, leaves will immediately be produced, as it is cpn- 
' genial to their nature ; but it is the opposite with roots, and where full 
" light exists, they will not push forward. Kept in the dark roots, push 
freely, and having obtained them first, leaves and flowers will certainly 
follow. When they are removed to a light situation, the glasses may 
be filled up to the tips of the roots, and in a week afterwards up to the 
bulb. Rain or river water is to b^ preferred, and should be changed 
every two or three weeks, the fresh water being applied about the same 
temperature as that removed. Should the water in either of the 
' glasses become foul sooner than the others, the roots and the under 
■ part of the bulb will generally be found covered with a decayed sub- 
stance, which should be removed, and the whole plant washed. Should 
gffrSets appear round the bulb they should be removed early. As 
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soon as the Hyacinths are overblown, the blossoms should be stripped 
c^ without destroying the leaves or stem, and the plant laid in the 
earth until June, when they may be taken out and laid up on shelves 
or boxes, in an airy situation, until October, when, though not fit for 
blooming a secohd season in water, they will produce fine blossoms in 
the open ground, and by thus saving annually the bulbs which have 
been forced and their numerous off-sets, a beautiful Hyacinth bed of 
every shade and colour may soon be obtained, which is one of the 
most pleasing objects in the months of April and May* I repeat that 
the errors too often obsen-able in growing Hyacinths in water are, — 
placing them in the full light when first planted, which is very un- 
favourable to the growth of the roots — ^keeping them SLwajfrom the 
light when throwing up the leaves and blossoms, which prevents their 
coming to their natural colours — ^placing them (before the leaves and 
stems are sufficiently advanced) upon a chimney-piece or other very 
warm place, which spends too much of the bulb in fibrous roots, and 
forces up the blossoms before they arrive at their proper size, form, or 
colour, 
/ Hyacinths, Narcif»uses, Jonquils, Tulips, Persian Irises, and other 
bulbs for early blooming in pots, (without any hotbeds or greenhouses,) 
should be planted early in September, for which purpose deep- shaped 
flower-pots should be procured, called bulb pots, placing crocks or 
coarse gravel at bottom for drainage, and be filled to within two inches 
of the top with rich loam, containing a portion of fine road sand and 
decayed manure ; then place the bulb on the same without pressure in 
so doing, and fill to the top with the same compost, after which a little 
pressure should be iised, which will settle the bulb and mould firmly 
together with the top of the bulb just above the surface of the sclL 

When the desired number of roots have been thus potted, they should 
be removed to any spare comer of the garden, and buried to the top of 
the pots in the earth, when they xnust be covered tvith leaves, rotten 
tanner's bark, or any other light dry substances to the depth of nine or 
ten inches, where they may remain without any attention until the 
plants will be found to hav€^ vegetated an inch or two ; they should 
thea be removed, and placed in any warm and light situation, where 
they will make rapid progress, and produce blossoms far superior to 
those obtained by other modes of treatment. 



TREATMENT OP LUCULIA GRATISSIMA. 

Br Ma. Jambs Smith, Gabdbker, Hopb Housb, Mbbionbthshibb* 

Two years ago I planted one in the border of a conservatory, into 
which abundance of air is usually admitted, and which is kept at a 
Y'exj low'tempcfrature ; iiid^ed, little artificial heat is employed beyond 
what will exclude frost, and the thermometer has frequently been aa 
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low as 36« Fahrenheit. The dimensions of it now are, height 7 ft., 
diameter (measuring through the branches) 5 ft. 6 in., diameter of a 
cyme of flowers 7 in. The border in which it grows was excavated 
2 ft. deep, in the bottom of which is a drainage, composed of brickbats 
and coarse rubble, 6 in. thick ; immediately over this were put turfe of 
heath-mould rough from the common,* upon which again is placed the 
compost, consisting of one-third strong rich loam and two- thirds sandy 
heath- mould coarsely broken and well blended, but on no account 
screened. We consider this drainage very important to plants in 
general, and absolutely indispensable for Luculia, the complete success 
of which will materially depend upon this being attended to. During 
the summer and early autumnal months water requires to be freely 
supplied, and the under surface of the leaves, as well as the whole 
plant, repeatedly washed with the fine rose of the syringe, because 
being subject to the attacks of red spider, which I need hardly observe . 
will, if undisturbed for any length of time, greatly injure it. Occa- 
sionally some liquid manure ia applied, but this requires caution, an I 
must not be repeated too often, and not at all after the summer season. 
The general waterings must also be gradually diminished in September, 
and afterwards administered very- sparingly, for the fine fibrous roots 
ore easily injured by too much moisture. Under this easy management 
Luculia is a splendid plaiit, covered with cymes of beautiful flesh- 
coloured fragrant flowers, which continue in perfection during the dull 
months of November, December, and January. Its foliage, too, is 
luxuriant, dark, and green, and contrasts admirably with the large, 
bold heads of flowers. .Those who are desirous of successfully culti- 
vating this beautiftil plant, should observe that it requires a much 
cooler treatment than it generally receives. When gi'own in a pot it 
must not be excited by high temperature in the spring and early part 
of summer ; it must then be kept in a greenhouse. At the end of May 
and early in June it should be turped out into the open ground in a 
warm situation^ rather sheltered from the sun, and in September be 
taken up, re-potted, and placed in a vinery or coolish plant- stove. It 
will then grow freely, and foim its heads of flowers, which will expand 
their beauties and difftise their fragrance throtigh the winter. ' It is a 
good plant to flourish when in bloom in a sitting-room. Whether 
grown in the hot-house or open air, it requires some portion of shade. 
It is one of the finest winter plants in the country, and deserves a place 
in every conservatory, greenhouse, or plant-stove. 
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HoYA Bella. — ^To have this charming little Hoya in perfection, it 
requires plenty .of warmth and moisture while growing, good drainage, 
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and a free open soil. The latter should consist of equal parts of good 
fibrous peat, leaf-soil, and sand, well mixed together, to which may be 
added a tolerable portion of clean potsherds, broken small, and a few 
pieces of charcoaL The pots used should be drained from one to two 
inches in depth, according to their size. The peat should be broken 
up with the hand^ but not sifted. ' . 

Presuming that young plants are obtained in spring, they should be 
placed in a stove or pit, where a temperature of from 65° to 70" is kept 
up. Under such circumstances they will grow freely, and will soon 
require shifting into larger pots. Shade. slightly during bright sun- 
shine, and water when necessary ; but with a sufficiently moist atmo- 
sphere, and a moderate' use of the syringe on favourable occasions, but 
little will be required at the roots, heavy drenches of water being pre- 
judicial to them. As they progress, the leading shoots should be 
stopped, in order to induce the formation of more numerous branches, 
which should be spread out and arranged so as to make a neat speci- 
men. If by the middle or 'end of June 4he plants are still growing 
freely, another shift may be given, and the same temperature main- 
tained. When they ' begin to , cease growing, which they should be 
encouraged to do early in autumn, they should be placed on a shelf, 
near the glass to ripen their wood, and a drier atmosphere should be 
maintained ; they may be kept here during winter, provided the tem- 
perature is not higher than 55° or 60* ; during that season just suffi- 
cient water will be required to preserve the foliage in health. 

Earlier in January, or a little later, as may be convenient, the 
plants should be cleaned, top-dressed, and placed in a growing tem- 
perature, as before directed, keeping the atmosphere moist, to induce 
them to break freely^ When they have broken well, if large plants 
are desired,, they may be shifted and grown on ; but, if intended for 
flowering, it is preferable to defer shifting, as they bloom most freely 
when slightly pot-bound. The flower buds will make their appearance 
as the young shoots progress ; and, when commencing to expand, a 
drier atmosphere, and a somewhat cooler temperature, will prolong the 
duration of the flowers. If well attended to during the summer, the 
wood will be perfectly ripened by the time the flowering is over, and 
the plants may be wintered as before. If it is necessary to prune them 
back, it should be done a few weeks before starting them, in order to 
allow time for the wounds to heal over before grow-th has commenced. 

This plant has a fine efiect, either planted out or plunged in a basket 
of moss, and suspended from the roof of a stove or Orchid house. In 
this way the flowers show themselves to advantage ; and if the plants 
are kept moist while growing, and otherwise well treated, they will 
last for several years in perfection. — Gardeners* Chronicle, 
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IN THU FLOWER GAEI>EN. 

yOW aow setils of annuals, a^ CI ark 3 a, Coll In sm* Re., in small ^ 
pots, well drained, and keep them In a cool frame, or other 
suitable place daring winter ; then turn the plants out, entire (or 
split the balls) into the open borders, in March and April, and they will soon be in 
bloom, and ornament the garden at an early period, Seeds of many kinds, now 
soum in the open border generally survive the winter, and bloom vigorously early the 
next season. Carnations : the layers should be taken off, severing them at a joint 
as near the root as possible*. Only a few of the bottom leaves should be trimmed off 
to admit the compost to settle closely round the stem, and that no leaves may rot 
inside the soil, and be likely to damage the main stbm. The compost in which to : 
pot them must not be rich, or the plants will be likely to grow too vigorous, and 
become what florists term too gross. Equar portions of year-old turfy loam and' 
leaf-mould, with a small proportion of sand mixed therein, is rich enough, and of a 
dryish texture, and the plants keep healthy in it if otherwise duly attended to. In 
potting, place two layers in each pot Put them in a cool frame for about ten days, 
keeping the lishts closed, and shaded from inid-day sun ; this contributes to an 
immediate striking root afresh.; afterwards they may be fully exposed in a sheltered 
spot, having a thick floor of coal -ashes or boards to place the pots upon, in order 
to prevent worms entering. Pinks : beds af them may still be made, and the ear« ' 
lier the more successful : dig into the bed four inches in thickness of old manure ; 
do it a week or so before planting, and plant as early in the month as you can* 
Pansies : beds of them should be made for next spring bloom. Pot some of all the 
best kinds in small pots, to be placed in a cool frame during winter. If the sowing 
of the seeds of biennials, as Scabious, Canterbury Bell, Brompton and Queen Stocks, 
&c., has been neglected, they should be attended to as early as possible. Verbenas : 
runners should be potted in small pots, a third filled with potsherds, and the rest 
with good loamy soil, placing them in a close cool frame for ten days, shading from^ 
mid-day sun ; after which {]:radually expose them to open air. Attention to them 
should be immediate. Bulbs^ as Hyacinths, &c, are now to be had, find the sooner 
they are potted, the more vigorous will they bloom. Chinese Primroses should be 
encouraged for winter blooming. If mildew appears on any plants, dust them with 
sulphur immediately. Camellias may be grafted ; the operation may be performed 
with the greatest success by pursuing the method the French call **graffe en 
placage^*' which is merely inserting that portion .of wood that includes a bud and leaf, 
cut longitudinally, into a corresponding cleft in the stock. The grafted subjects 
sh^ld be pluneed in bottom heat, and kept covered for at least a month. Bose* 
may still be budded. Nail to the wall young shoots of Banksian Boses. Cut clean 
away those not wanted. Prepare beds of Sweet Violets, Boses for forcing too. 

IN THE aREENHOUSE, &o. 

Cuttings of nearly allplants may yet be successfully struck ; but the earlier they 
are put in the. better. Towards the end of the month take in the tenderer green- 
house plants ; but the house should be white-washed, &c., previously, if required. 
Be-pot Chrysanthemums, if the pots they are in be .full of roots ; give manure-water 
once a week. Cinerarias : pot off singly the offsets, also seedlings. Seed of Cal- 
ceolaria may still be sown, but as early as possible. Cuttings of bedding plants 
should be put in directly. Pot off singly rooted cuttings of Pelargoniums, &c. 
Cuttings of Tea Boses, China, Bourbon, &c., soon strike root at this period. 
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^ BRIEF REMAftKS. 

Watbkino Plants. — Although during suramer plants in pota teqniro plenty 6f 
water, yet the too frequent application of it to hard-wooded things, such as Azaleas, 
Ericas, Epaerises, &c., even in the growing season, has the injurious effect of 
retarding the ripening of the young wood until the season is so far advanced that 
the securing this desirable object bicomes a matter of impossibility. Plants like 

• those just mentioned; when started into growth, provided they are not over-potted, 

, and the balls are well drained, require, both in the quantity given and the frequency 
of its application, a gradual increase of this element, the administration of which 
ought to be reguliited by thei stat^ of the weather on the one hand, and the condition 
of the roots on the other. In dull weather, for instance, and especially if accom- 
panied by a humid atmosphere, an interval of from 24 to 48 hours might with ad- 

' vantage be allowed to elapse between the waterings; for, at all seasons,, the fine 
thready fibres which constitute the roots of these plants are very impatient of ex« 
cessive moisture. Again, to avoid the danger in this respect resulting from over- 
potting the plants, care should be taken to have the size of the pots proportionate 
with the strength of the plants, so that by the time the latter have done growing, 
the pots will have bfecome filled with roots. Trea'ted in this way, both the wood 

. and the roots will grow and ripen together; a condition which will enable the plant 
to resist the ill effects of an occasional overwateri'ng. After the growing season is 
over, the plants of Indian Azaleas should be removed to the plant ground, for the 
twofold purpose of hardenihg them off and preventing them.from making a second 
growth; and in order to protect them from the effects of rough weather, it will be 
jidvisable to provide each row with a few short stakes driven firmly into the ground, 

- to which should bo securely fastened a single fence of neat rod^, to suit - the height 
of the plants. 'To this support, one tie for each plant. will be ample. Ericas and 
Kpacrises, however, should on no account be consigned to the plant ground, for a 

• continuance of wet weather is certiiin death to them. ■ A cool pit, having a sout^i 
aspect, is the best place to grow them in ; and if they have a cool well-drained bot- 

: tom to stand on, all the sun it is possible for them to have will not harm them. 
. They must, however, have plenty of air; and with proper care in watering, no fears 
-need be apprehended for their perfect culture. — R. Miles. Gardeners' Chronicle. 

• Treatment op the* Fochsia ftjlgens. — No plant is more capable of being 
improved, or more certain of being spoiled- by cultivation than the Fuchsia fulgens. 
After seeing it in its best state last year, I considered it altogether unworthy of the 

'character it had received. I now entertain a different opinion; and that it may 
afford a hint to others, I detail the treatment that produced this change. Last year 

. I treated the plant like a Dahlia or Erythrina; before it commenced growing I 
shook the whole of the dry soil, in which it had been wintered, from its roots, re- 
potted it into as small a pot as would contain them, and assisted the growth by 
frec^ueut shiftings, until it showed bloom. The result was, so far as overgrown 
foliage was concerned, as fine a specimen as could be wished. The flowers were, 
however, very disproportionate, and produced in clusters at the ends of the shootA* 

' These were well enough individually, but by no means realising, as a whole, the 

' expectations that had been formed of it. I was so much disappointed at this that I 
neglected it, and placed it upon the back shelf of a greenhouse, where it rejnained 

^ torpid until April. It then began to put forth a few feeble buds at the extremities 
of its unpruned branches; and it was watered with the other plants, but no ad- 
dition was made to the soil in which it had flowered the preceding autumn. This 
has effected a completp and desirable change of habit; the foliage is much reduced^ 
and the iBowers greatly enlarged. They have not the same tendency to drop early; 
and instead of being produced at the tips of the shoots only, they form racemes of 
considerable length, and in this state the plant forms a fine object Why a scanty 
supply of nourishment should increase the size of the flowers in proportion to the 
decrease of foliage has not I think been clearly explained, as the rule is not universal. 
—William Ross, Liverpool 
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The black and green teas of commerce, by Dr. Dotlb. — It was a re- 
markable fact that the sabject of the dii^erence between the black and green teas 
had been, until recently, a matter of great uncertainty. The Jesuits, who had 
penetrated into China, and Mr. Pigou, were of opinion that both the black and gtcen 
teas were . produced from the same plant; while Mr. Reeve believed that they were 
manufactured from two distinct plants. Now, as regarded himself, he (Dr. Boyle) 
had adopted the view that the best kinds of black and green tea were made from 
different plants; and examination of tea samples seemed to confirm that view, but 
a repetition of the experiment had not done so. Mr. Fortune, subsequent to the 
China war, having been sent out to China by the Horticultural Society of England, 
made inquiries on the subject. He there found* the- Thea bohae in the southern 
part of China employed for making black tea; and in proceeding as far north «• 
Shanghae, he found the Thea viridis used in niaking green tea near the districts 
where the best green tea was made. So far, therefore, the information obtained 
' seemed to confirm the view of two different species of Th«(i being employed to 
two different kinds of tea; but Mr. Fortune, in visiting the district of Fokien, was 
surprised to find what he coticeivcd to be the true Thea viridis employed in making 
black tea in districts near where the best black .tea was made. He took plants with 
him from Fokien to Shanghae, and could find no difierence between them. It was 
still, however, desirable to get Specimens from the district where the black and 
green teas of commerce where actually made, and this had latterly been effected. 
In consequence of the great success which had attended the experimental culture 
of tea in the nurseries established in the Himalayas, Mr. Fortune was again sent to 
China by the £ast India Company. He proceeded to the northern parts of the 
country, in order to obtain tea seeds and plants of the best description, as the most 
likely to stand the Himalaya climate. ■ Mr. Fortune procured seeds or plants in 
great numbers, and sent them to the Himalayas* where they had been since culti- 
vated. When he had reached Calcutta, the tea manufacturerers whom he had 
brought with him made from plants in the Botanic Gardens their black and green 
tea from the same specimens; so that it was evident it was the process of manufac- 
ture, and not the' plant itself, that produced the green tea. All now who were ac- 
quainted with the difference between black and green teas knew that they could be 
prepared from the same plant without the assistance of any extraneous materials, 
though it was a common thing for manufacturers to use indigo, Prussian blue, tur- 
vmeric, &c., in .colouring the tea. Dr. Boyle showed specimens of the black tea 
plant from the Woo-e-Shan, and of the green tea plant from the Hwuychon districts. 
Ko specific difference could be observed between the two -specimens. 

On Planting Rhododendrons, &c — Respecting the depth of peat earth re- 
quired for Rhododendrons, whether they are perfectly hardy anS game-proof, I beg 
to offer the following remarks, which, from my experience,, of from thirty-five to 
forty years, as well as being the most extensive grower in the kingdom, I flatter myself 
may be relied on. You are aware that it is not, but ought to be, generally known 
- that all (or with but few exceptions) plants generally known as Americans will 
flourish in a much less portion of peat earth than is generally allotted to them, and 
which prevents this most beautiful family of plants being more generally introduced, 
as on most estates a compost may be prepared at a moderate price to answer the 
purposes Of course, when bog can be easily obtained, compost is out of the question ; 
but even then I find many will carry a better foliage than when planted in all the 
former. I would recommend your subscriber to add to the bog an equal quantity 
of loam, the same of decayed vegetable matter, such as leaf-mould, rotten wood, or 
turf, with one-eighth part of good sharp sand : this would carry the whole of the 
hardy Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Azaleas, &c., &c.; whilst the more common, such 
as R. Ponticum, with two or three of its varieties, R maximum. Azalea Pontics 
autumnalis, and some others, will grow in almost any loamy soil, with only a small 
portion of the above composition round the roots of each to start them, if the ground is 
only first properly prepared, which consists in its being well trenched, keeping the 
surface or swardy part at top; this is most essentia] to the well-doing of all plants in 
forming a new plantation. One and a half to two feet would be quite a sufficient 
depth for the mould of clumps in general. The commou Rhododendrons are all quite 
hardy, and free from the ravages of game. — Knaphill JYurscrtf, 




^ The iSAaoNS, Rs (hcj change, displa7 tlie works of God* 
The rolling year is full of Him* 
Forth iQ the pleasing Sprt'jig 
Hia beauty walks; His tenderness and love. 
Wide flash the Mds; the softening aif la balm; 
Echo the njountaing round j the forest Hmiles; 
And eyery sense, and every heart is joy. 
Then comes His glory in the Summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then His sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year. 
And oft His voice in awful thnnder speaks; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, in hollow-whispering gales, 
His boanty shines in Autumn, uncoiifined, 
And spreads a common feast for all that Uvea." 

** I love thee, Autumn, for thy scenery, ere 
The blasts of winter chase the varied dyes 
That richly deck the slow-declining year; 
I love the splendour of thy sanset skies. 
The gorgeous hues that tinge each failing leaf. 
Lovely as beauty's cheek— as woman's love, too brief.** 
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CEANOTHUS FLORIBUNDUS. 

CEANOTHua FLORiBUNDUS. — Coptous-flowering . Ceanothus is derived 
from kenteo to prick, denoting a spini/ plant. Ceanothuses compriBe 
a genus of showy and highly interesting plants. Within the last 
half a dozen years, several veri/ handsome ones have been introduced. 
Some of the shrubby ones are perfectly hardy, when planted in e?ry, 
elevated, but sheltered situations. Several of the kinds are well adapted 
for training to a wall or similar construction, against which they spread 
rapidly and bloom profusely. The evergreen kinds are also valuable as 
winter ornaments in those situations. They are easy of cultivation, 
and readily propagated by cuttings. Several of these evergreens form 
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handsome bushy plants, by attending to catting back the leading shooift 
in February, so as to form the bush ; and any shoot pushing too vigorous 
for the others, should be stopped by pinching off the head early in 
summer. They are readily formed and kept in a n^at, bushy ; not 
stiff and formal clipped, but haying an easy, open, elegant appearance. 
When so managed, and in profuse bloom, they are very neart and elegant, 
whether grown in the open, sheltered, dry border, outdo(H*Gs or in a pot 
in the cool greenhouse. Very small bushes bloom fredy. In a com- 
post of good loam, peat, and leaf or vegetable mould, equal parts, and 
having a dry substrata, they grow freely ; and if suitably situated, the 
new wood becomes well matured during summer, and, in proportion, 
endures the rigours of winter unharmed. 

Previous to the introduction into England of the species we now 
figure, we possessed some other very handsome flowering ones, but the 
C. FLORiBUNDUS is far more beautiful than they. It is a native of 
California, discovered by Mr. Lobb, who sent seeds of it to Messrs. 
Veitch, in whose establishments plants have bloomed, and it proves to 
be quite hardy. It forms a medium sized neat shrub. The branches 
are of a pretty chesnut colour, and the new shoots are of a more rosy- 
pink in proportion. The leaves are evergreen, compact, and shining, 
having a neat appearance. The flowers are produced in corymbs, and 
are so densely crowded as to form perfect globe-shaped heads, and are 
of the richest brilliant mazarine blue colour. The thread-like filaments 
are blue, and the pollen is of a rich golden yellow, whieh contrast with 
the blue produces a very interesting and beautiful appearance. It 
merits a place wherever it can be grown, either indoors or in the open 
air; and, blooming in such profusion, its. elegant heads of brilliant blue 
flowers are exceedingly ornamental and attractive. 



NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Anguloa uniflora. — A stove Orchidsea, from Columbia, which has 
recently bloomed in the nursery of Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston. 
Esu^h scape bears but one flower (monk's hood shaped), which is about 
three inches across, a dirty cream colour, tinged and spotted with pink* 
(Figured in Bot Mag,^ 4807.) 

Hedera glomerulata. — 'Olomerated Ivy, (Synonym, Aralia glo" 
merulata,) It is a native of the. Geda mountain, in Java, where it is 
known by the name of " Pangang." There is a plant of it in the stove 
at the Royal Gardens at Kew, where its singularly long, pendant 
racemes (four to five feet) are yearly produced in April and May, and 
always attract much attention. The plant is remarkable for its tree-like^ 
or almost palm-like character, erect, seven feet high, and leafy only at 
the extremity; The racemes of flowers are each about five feet long, 
drooping, bearing forty to fifty large globular heads of, flowers, of a 
brownish or yellowish-green colour. (Figured in Bot, Mag., 4804.) 

Desfontainia Rookerii. — We recently noticed this very valuable 
plant under the name of D, spino^; but subsequently it haa bewi difi- 
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<tov6red to be different from a species which had previously been named 
D. spinosa, and the name of D. Hookerii is given by Mr. Dunal to 
this new and most charming plant. Its beautifol evergreen holly-like 
foliage, elegant-shaped shrubby plant, bearing numerous large tube." 
shaped brilliant scarlet flowers, each two inches or more long and about 
half-an-inch across the mouth, render it one of the handsomest grten- 
house plants. It is supposed likely to prove hardy enough to grow in 
the open air in Devonshire, or other mild parts of this country. It wafi 
discovered by Mr. Lobb, in Patagonia, and sent to Messrs. Veitch, in 
whose establishment we have seen it in beautiful bloom. It merits a 
place in every greenhouse. (Fig. in Flore des Sevres^ 938.) 

Maranta Warscewiczii. — A handsomely marked foliage distin- 
guishes this fine stove plant. The leaves are of light and velvet-green 
in shades, with a broad creamy-white midrib, and the underside of a 
pale red colour, contrasting charmingly with the upper side, and ren- 
ders it worthy a place in every collection of the ornamental-leaved 
section of plants. 

Rhododendron Comtesse Ferdinand Visart. — A. fine hybrid in 
Mr. Van Houtte's establishment. It belongs to the B. cinnamomca 
«ection. The leaves are deep green above, and brown underneath. The 
flowers are large, hell-shaped^ each being two inches and a half across 
the mouth, and of a creamy -white broadly edged with a bright rosy 
red. They are produced in large heads, and are exceedingly hand- 
some. It is a charming companion for the finest of the Hinfalayan 
species, either in the greenhouse, conservatory, or out in the open air. 
.(Fig. in the Flore des Serres, 933.) 

Bhododendron Maddeni. — The flowers are nearly as large as those 
of R, Dalhousice, very much resembling in size and form the white 
Day Lily (Lilium candidum), white delicately tinged with rose, and 
very Jragrant It bloomed nnely in a cool and shaded greenhouse in 
last May and June. (Fig. in Bot. Mag.,, 4805.) 

Seneigo precox. — Early-flowering Tree QroundseL (Synonym, 
Cineraria precox.) It constitutes a large shrub, growing in the green- 
house, six to eight feet high. It has a thick woody stem, and the 
flowers are produced in large terminal corymbous, heads of a deep 
.yellow. Each blossom (starry-shaped) is about two inches across. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag., 4803.) 

Alloplectus Chrysanthus. — A native of Columbia. The leaves 
are large ; the upper side is like glossy velvet, and underside of a rich 
violet purple. The flowers are produced in abundance, the calyx of a 
lively velvety-red, and the petals of a golden yellow. This is a 
charming addition to the variegated or fine-foliaged stove or greenhouse 
plants. (In M. Linden's Establishment at Brussels.) 

Contarea diervellojdes. — A shrubby plant, also from Columbia. 
It belongs to the order Buhiacece. The leaves are in shape like those 
of the Tartarian Honeysuckle, but much larger, and the flowers in 
form and size like those of Weigelia rosea, a pure white inside, and 

T 2 
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"bright pink outside, produced in terminal panicles. (In M. Linden'^ 
Establishment. ) 

SciADOCALYX Warscewiczii (Sjnonym, Gesneria Regeliana). — 
It was discovered by M. Warscewicz on the mountains of Santa Martha^ 
in Columbia. This genas appears to be a type between the Achimenes 
and Gesneria. The present species is a vigorous plant, hairy, with 
large heart-shaped foliage. It is in stature somewhat similar to a 
robust-grown Achimenes picta, and the flowers are very similar, too, to 
those of that plant. Tube wide, one inch and a half long, scarlet 
outside, inside yellow, numerously spotted with red. They are pro- 
duced in profusion, in cymes of small umbels, each usually having three 
blossoms. It is a handsome flowering plant, requiring similar treat- 
ment to the Achimenes. (In Mr. Van Houtte's Establishment. Fig. 
in Flore des Serres,) 

New Show-Class PELARaoNiUMS. — We have taken notes of all the 
best new ones which are likely to be sent out the coming season, as well 
as of seedlings shown the first time this summer. Some are improve- 
ments on older flowers, but many are not superior to older ones of 
similar colour. 

Phaeton (Foster). A large, well-formed flower ; lower petals orange ; 
top petals large dark blotch, shaded off to the margin with scarlet 
crimson, and smooth on the edges. 

Wonderful (Hoyle). A large and well-shaped flower, white centre, 
with bright i-ose lower petals shaded with orange, top petals velvety 
maroon, with narrow carmine margin. Constant bloomer. Gained a 
first-class certificate at the National Floricultural Society, May 25. 
(Figured for September, 1854.) 

Fair Ellen (Storey). A fine formed flower; lower petals white; top 
petals a dark blotch maroon, tinged with carmine, and shaded off to the 
margin with carmine, leaving a well-defined margin of white ; smooth 
on the edges. 

Serena (Hoyle). A fine formed flower, having a white centre, and 
purplish-rose lower petals ; top petals nearly black, and margined with 
purplish carmine. Was awardeii a certificate of merit at the National 
and Royal South Liondon Floricultural Societies. • 

Seraskier (Foster). Good formed flower; lower petals bright crim- 
son ; top petals a black blotch, with narrow margin of fiery crimson. 

Topsy (Hoyle). A striking flower, having a large white centre ; 
lower petals a bright rose ; top petals black ; very pretty. 

Petruchio (Foquett). A large showy variety ; lower petals crimson ; 
top petals a rich maroon spot, with crimson margin. A fine variety. 

Jessica (Foster). A large fine-shaped flower ; lower petab crimson ; 
top petals a dark maroon blotch, and crimson margin. 
■ Pandora (Turner). Lower petals crimson ; top petals dark maroon, 
edged with crimson. 

Lord Raglan (Hoyle). A large flower, in the way of Salamander, 
but a brighter colour. 
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'Grand Sultan (Turner). Lower petals a rich crimson ; top petals 
black, with a narrow margin of rich crimson ; of good substance. 

Yerda (Hoyle). A large flower; lower petals lilac rose; top petals 
dark maroon, margined with rose. 

Hubert (Hoyle). Lower petals bright rosy purple; top petals a 
large maroon blotch, and a margin of purplish crimson. 

Vesper (Cant). A very striking flower, having a white ground^ and 
on ea«h petal a dark spot, which are very distinct and beautiful. 

Conqueror (Beck). Fine shaped flower, with a light centre ; lower 
petals orange-scarlet, with a dark spot on each ; top petals nearly 
black, with a flery crimson margin. 

Lydia (Beck). Fine form, and light centre; lower petals flesh 
eolour, with a small red spot on each ; top petals a rich dark maroon, 
with a crimson margin. 

Laura (Beck). A large and good formed flower ; lower petals a rich 
pink ; top petals a large black spot, with its edges streaked, shading off 
to crimson and pink. 

(To be continued.) 

ON THE CULTURE OF ACHIMENES COCCINEA, AND 
OTHERS OF THAT SECTION. 

Bt ICb. William Mason, Gasdeneb, Cliffs Hill, kbab Manchesteb. 
Having promised to send you an account of my mode of cultivating the 
Achimenes coccine^, elegans, formosum, and others of what ^e termed 
the minor growing section, the last time I had the pleasure of accom- 
panying you through the hothouses and greenhouses at Clifle gardens, 
on which occasion you so much admired the specimens we had then in 
bloom, I now with pleasure fulfil my promise. As, however, able 
articles have appeared on the culture of these most interesting and 
beautiful plants, I fear that the treatment I am about to describe will 
not now be so likely to be of any material service to the general readers, 
of your interesting magazine : however, it may be of service to some 
who may not have read what has been previously written on the 
management of these lovely plants. 

In the beginning of February^ I take the pots that contain the roots 
of the plants that have flowered the season previous, and carefiiUy take 
away the surface soil till the small tubers appear. I then fill the pots 
up with a compost of peat soil, light loam and leaf soil, and give the 
whole a gentle watering. I then place the pots in a fruiting pine- 
stove or hotbed frame, the temperature of which is kept from 70" to 
85« of heat. I give water sparingly for about ten days, but afterwards 
more freely, so as to effectually moisten the whole of the soil to the 
bottom of the pots, which will have become dry from having been kept 
during the winter without water. 

When the shoots have attained the height of about three inches, I 
turn the bulbs out of their pots, and carefully break them till 1 can 
divide the young shoots. I then select the strongest, and retain all 
the roots attached to them, and plant singly into siKty-sized pots, in 
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the same compost as recommended for earthing up the pots, with the 
addition of one-fifth fine clean sand. I grow the plants in a moist beat 
and in a slight shade^ and every day, towards evening, sprinkling them 
overhead and underside too with a syringe or the fine rose of a watering- 
pan . As they advance in growth and fill their pots with roots, I fre- 
quently repot them into pots a size larger till I finally remove' them, 
Ae strongest plants into sixteens and the others into twenty-fours^ using 
the same kind of compost, except for the last shifting, at which time I 
give them pots two sizes larger^ and I add one-fourth of well-decom- 
posed hotbed manure, using the other part of the compost more turfy' 
and open. I am particular in draining the pots well at each Shifting 
with plenty of broken pots, and to the depth of one inch at least at the 
last potting. I examine them at each removal, and take away any 
suckers that may appear about their stems, and also two or three of 
their lowest side branches ; this tends to strengthen the main stem, and 
encourages them to make fine symmetrical pyramidal heads. After 
they are well established, and are beginning to produce flowers, I place 
them, some in a cooler stove, and others in the greenhouse, being 
careful that they enjoy as much light as possible, which I find mate- 
rially enhances the richness and brilliancy of their flowers, and adds 
much to their general lustre. 

After they have done flowering, I gradually withhold water, but do 
not cut their stems *way till they have entirely died down. I keep 
l^e dormant roots in the pots, on a shelf in the gre^ihouse, without any 
Water, till they are again wanted to vegetate. 

By the above treatment, my plants of the above-named kinds form 
bushes from two feet high and eighteen inches through, being both close 
and elegant, covered too with a mass of bloom. I usually have my plapts 
to bloom too from June to November. The vigorous large-leafed 
section of Achimenes I grow single plants as large as good -sized cur- 
rant bushes. I will send the mode of treatment for another month's 
number. 



THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIB[JTION OF PLANTS. 
Bt Mb. Fbakcis. 
There are some plants which are found in nearly every country, others 
are found in only one spot, while more are scattered here and there, 
throughout particular regions and districts. Some are particular to 
mountains, others to valleys, plains, woods, streams, bogs, and barren 
ground. Some grow only upon chalk, others on limestone, gravel, 
sand, or mud. Some require to be in a state of continual moisture, 
while classes flourish best in a dry and sandy desert, or upon the face 
of a naked rock. Strong light is injurious to many, but is absolutely 
necessary to a far greater number. On a subject extensive as this is, 
volumes might be written, without exhausting it. The utmost we are 
enabled to do, is to briefly notice a few general characteristics of the 
tegetation of distant places* Each country — ^we may say each village-^ 
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has its own ^iilif^ flora, and ike plants of One situation are hot those 
ti another. 

It is admitted as a general fiact, that a high temperature is the most 
BVourable to vegetation. Hence, in the tropical regions pli^ts loxn- 
riate, and species abound more majestic in character than those in 
temperate or eoM latitudes. It is nothing imcomlnon for the tropical 
trees to attain a height of 150 to 300 feet ; and the very grasses, which 
with us are small and insignificant, are there of gigantic magnitude. 
The bamboos and canes grow to an astonishing size. The palms, a 
tribe wholly unknown as natives of our countries, claim the tropics as 
their own. To them also we are indebted for all those plants which 
have a spicy and aromatic flavour. These favoured regions give birth 
to a thousand elegant climbers, and myriads of parasitic plants, of 
beauty and brilliancy, to which other counlaries produce no equals^ 
JSven the very forest trees are evergreen, and oov^ed in their season 
with large, handsome, smd fragrant flowers. When we cultivate any 
of these plants, their size is, in our conservatories, far from equalling 
that which they attain in their native woods and jungles. Yet indis-^ 
criminate pruse is scarcely just even here. The tropical fruits are too 
sweet and luscious, and the majority of them far inferior in grateful 
flavour to those cultivated in our own country. There is neither 
wheat to gild the fields, nor vines to yield the grape. Their plants are* 
magnificent, varied, and stupendous ; but they have nothing of l^at 
concentrated beauty, innocence, and charm, which appertuns to those 
of our own hedgerows and flowering knolls. 

Piroceeding from the tropics southwards, and considering the large 
continent of Australia, we find its vegetation curious, but scarcely 
handsome. The leaves of tlft shrubs are mostly harsh, hard, and dry. 
Their flowers certainly peculiar, but their fruit good for nothing. 
Here the tribes of mimosa, protesB, and Banksia are extremely preva* 
lent — ^the lily tribe equally rare, while in the southern extremity of 
Africa, und^ the same degree of latitude, the iridese, amaryllidesB, and 
liliaeese^ hold extensive sway. The country of the Cape of Good 
Hope may be justly called ^e richest botanic garden in the world. 
'Not jQfterely the monocotyledonous plants above mentioned, but other 
classes are found in endless variety. Of the endless family of the 
heaths we have brought to this country more than 300 species. The 
stapdias and other succulent genera abound in the sandy deserts — 
1)eautiful varieties c^ the geranium family, and of the mesembryanthe- 
mam, nestle ,ou every bank, or climb unheeded over every thicket ; 
yet the " queen of flowers " is absent — ^no rose greets the traveller's 
eye in any pairt ef the southern hemisphere. The islands of the South 
<Sea have tibeir peculiar or general produce. The bread fruit, the 
banMia, and papaw tree — ^many of the myrtle and nettle tribe and 
^gaatic reeds abound inland— the cocoa nut fringes the shore, and the 
yam creeps along the sandy beach. Passing to the north of the 
equatorial regions, we direct our attention to China and Japan. Of 
these countries, as well as of the centre of Asia, generally so little is 
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known, that it were in vain to attempt m description of tHeir produc- 
tions; but in respect to China and Japan, the exquisitely beautiful 
camellias — some species of which affonl the tea of commerce; the 
hydrangea hortensis, the sweet-scented olive, the pyrus Japonica, the 
Salisburia adiantoides, the Weigela rosea, and that common and 
favourite variegated shrub, aucuba Japonica — ^all now common in our 
gardens — serve to show the botanical riches which there abound. 
China, too, is supposed to have been the original countiy of the sugar 
cane, the rice, and the orange. Persia is by no means rich in objects 
of botanical interest ; yet it yields the rose in endless variety — the 
jasmine forms their hedges — the fig, the apple, and the pistacia nut 
compose their forests, while melons of much luxuriance are cultivated 
in the fields. The northern countries of Africa partake of the general 
character of tropical vegetation. In the moist districts grow the date, 
the banana, and numerous other palms, while in the deserts nought 
but the succulent aloes, the mis-shapen cactus, the prickly euphorbia, 
and other similar plants, are able to survive the long drought to which 
they are exposed. 

Southern Europe is rich in varied, valuable, and beautiful plants. 
Greece is still a place of flowers, as of song. Italy has been called the 
" Garden of Europe." Syria and the Mediterranean Islands yield to 
no coimtry in the beauty and variety of their plants. Spain, Portugal, 
and France, have each their own productions. In northern Germany, 
Prussia, northern Russia, Sweden, and Norway, immense forests of 
larch, pine, and fir-trees, crown every steep, and the juniper and the 
cloudberry are scattered over every hill. A few degrees of additional 
latitude diminish materially the number and character of species. In 
Lapland, we have no longer smiling fieldS, and hedge-rows green. A 
dreary waste, with now and then a stunted pine, a dwarf birch, a few 
scattered grasses, and occasionally a little flower, more hardy than the 
rest, are all the flowering plants that relieve the monotony of the 
scene. These little plants are known as alpines. They are seldom 
furnished with a stem, but have leaves immediately annexed to the 
roots — such are primroses, the saxifrages, sempervivuros, &c. 

In the New World the same general laws are in action, though the 
vegetables are different from those of the old. The flora of Spitzbergen 
is as scanty as that of Lapland. Canada a];Ld the northern parts of the 
United States give rise to immense forests of the coniferous family ; 
while the under-ground is composed of bilberries — no heaths attend 
them, however, as with us. The middle and southern states abound 
with an infinite variety of oaks, the tulip tree, and the fragrant 
magnolia. Mexico, Chili, Peru, the West Indies, and countries of 
correspondent latitude, are tropical in produce. Brazil scarcely less 
80, while the extreme of the continent, Patagonia furnishes but a few 
scattered conifers. Thus, a regular gradation in the character of the 
plants is plainly discernible, from the North Pole to the Equator, and 
thence to the southern extremity of the world ; and an enumeration of 
the number of species in a few of the countries will show an equal 
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^adation in amount, as in diaracter. It has loeen computed that the 
number of flowering plants growing at Spitzbergen, about 80° of north 
latitude, is about 30; in Lapland, under 70' of latitude, there are 534; 
in Sweden 1,300. This extends from the southern parts of Lapland 
to 55° north latitude ; 2,000 in the direction of Brandenburg, between 
52» and 54° latitude ; 2,800 in Piedmont, between 43° and 46° ; 
nearly 4,000 in Jamaica, between 17° and 19*: in Madagascar, situated 
between 13° and 24° south latitude, more than 5,000 species of planta 
have been discovered. 

In rising above the level of the sea, vegetation suffers modifications 
analogous to those we observe in advancing from the equator to the 
pole. The phenomena, which in the latter case proceed by impercep- 
tible degrees, are strongly marked, and rapidly succeed each other on 
the sides of mountains. A height of from 12 to 15,000 feet in the 
hottest countries, produces changes as strongly marked as the distance 
of 6,000 miles, which separates the equinoctial from the hyperborean 
regions. Toumefort observed, at the foot of Mount Ararat, the plants 
of Armenia — a little higher those of Ttaly and France — still higher 
those of Sweden. Similar observations have been made of the Cau- 
easus, the Alps, the Apennines, and other mountains of the old 
continent. 

The common oak grows on the plains nearly level with the sea ; it 
ascends the sides of mountains until it reaches the height of 5 or 6,000 
feet. Its vegetation is much less majestic as it approches these heights,^ 
where it ceases to grow. The beech only appears at an elevation of 
1,800 feet, and finishes its course 600 feet IhbIow the oak. The yew- 
tree is seen at 4,200, reaching as far as 6,000 feet, and the Scotch fir 
ranges between 6 and 7,000 feet. 

The growth of these trees being arrested, shrubs with dry leaves^ 
low and sometimes creeping stems, which remained concealed under 
the snow in winter, begin to show themselves. These are rhododen- 
drons, mezereons, some species of the willow, 'the dwarf birch, and the 
juniper. After these we soon meet with small plants, with perennial 
roots, their leaves in the form of a rosette, and with naked fiower 
stalks. We first perceive various of the gentians, primulas, saxifraga 
umbrosa, aizoon, &c. Then the ranunculus alpestris, nivalis, parnassi- 
folius, the aretia alpina, and at last the ranunculus glacialis; the 
saxifraga caespitosa, oppositifolia, and Groenlandica. The last-mentioned 
plants, mixed with various of the lichens and funguses, attain an alti- 
tude of 10,000 feet, and are bounded only by the limit of perpetual 
snow. Soil, exposure, degree and quantity of moisture, with intensity 
or deprivation of light, all exert their influence, and modify the natural 
productions of a ^strict. Our own country exemplifies the remark. 
Scotland is bleak and mountainous : its plants are of -an alpine cha- 
racter — ^the heath covers the hills; the pine, birch, and beech, compose 
its woods and hang from its rocks. 

Cumberland, Yorkshire, and the Midland Counties, yield species 
unknown more northwardly. Barley and oats, cultivated in Scotland, 
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yield to die wheat cdT England ; the fir ii «iippfanted hj the oak ; the 
viviparaas and small grasses aad rashes, pecidiar to the moontam t(^, 
dimmish, and give place to the laxariant herbage of a milder and 
lower region — ^whiie in the sminy fields of the south, of Kent, of 
Surrey, and of Devonshire, merry England is seen in all its beauty ; 
not a httl but is luxuriant — ^Hot a valley, nor a hedge-row, nor a river's 
bank, but is profusely garnished with some of those little lovely flowers 
which Britain ealls t^r own. One species greets us here, another 
there — one smiles fi-om a cliff, another blushes fiiom the stream — one, 
ks if conscious of its beauty, offers itself boldly to our view — another, 
like the violet or the lily of the valley, seems to hide itseK only that it 
may be sought for ; yet, whe^^ound, how large a share of fragrance 
does it yield, and what simple loveliness of aspect and perfection of 
organisation does it not disclose t 



PLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS IN THE PLEASURE 

GARDEN. 
Bt a Garden Abchitbct. 
The present season of the year being that in which the laying out and 
planting of pleasure gardens is usually carried on, and as it is an ope* 
ration of considerable gardening importance, not mer^yfor the present, 
but for the future too, to do it as effectually as circumstances admit o^ 
both in fonning the ground and arranging the trees, shrubs and flowers, 
I am induced, as a constant practitioner, to forward some hints in fur* 
therance of so desirable an object. 

' The style of this sort of a pleasure garden very much depends on the 
extent, situation, and character of the ground, that I can only, in thin 
place, offer more than general remarks. 

The plants ^hich stand nearest the dwelling must be of the dwarfed 
kinds, and of the most beautiful sorts. The trees, alBO, should be 
^selected so as to corres'pond with the style of building. The villa 
shows best when surrounded by light ornamental trees, such as the 
birch, the acacia, the sumach, the laburnum, and cypress ; and a clump 
of poplars and mountain ash interspersed in* the fi^nt part, to exhibit 
their pendant heads of scarlet berries, may sometimes be introduced, 
BO as to break the line, with good effect. The cottage may have more 
rustic trees ; while to the castle belong the oak, the ash and the pine : 
the mansion admits of all at their proper distance, and in suitable 
situations. 

One of the most important things in planting is to attend particu- 
larly to the shades of green, especially where the view from the house 
or lawn eatches the trees. Flowers, which Hiny calls the joys of the 
trees, con^niie but for a short period, in comparison to the duration 
of foliage ; therefore, the picture should be formed by judiciously con« 
trasting the greens. Even the effect of perspective may be consi- 
derably increased by the proper arrangement of hues* Trees whose 
leaves are grey or bluish tint, when seen over or between shrubs of a 



yellow or bright green, seem to be thrtwn into the distance. "^Treei^ 
with small and tremulous leares should wave over or before those of 
broad or fixed foliage. The light and elegant acacia has a more 
beautiful effect when its branches float over the firm and dark holly 
or bay-tree. In some situations the bare trunk of trees may be 
shown ; in some it should be concealed by evergreens and creepers. 
Vines, also, may be suffered to^ embrace it, and form natural festoons, 
where the extent of ground will allow of wilderness scenery. In all 
situations nature may be assisted, but should never be deformed by 
clipping ; for ingenuity ought to be employed to disguise art, not to 
expose it. 

The beauty of plants cannot be displayed wh^i they are too much 
crowded ; as they are then drawn up into unnatural shapes. There- 
fore, the pftener open spaces can be admitted, the more will the shrubs 
exhibit themselves to advantage, and the more cheerful will be the 
walk ; for it becomes insipid and gloomy when confined for any dis-^ 
tance. The winds also claim our attention. Care must be taken so to 
arrange the position of the trees, that only those gales which are most 
congenial to the growth of particular plants should be allowed access 
to them. 

The undulating appearance of a plantation will be considerably 
assisted by a gradual progression from the lowest shrub to the highest 
tree, and again, from the highest to the lowest. But, as some shrubs 
will not flourish under certain trees, their respective situations demand 
consideration. These shrubs may indeed exist under such unfavourable 
circumstances, but tiieir unhealthy appearance will never be pleasing. 
Where the shade of any tree is too powerful for laurel or privet to 
thrive, ivy may be planted with advantage, if it be desirable to cover 
the ground with evergreen. 

In proportion as the shrubbery or plantation recedes firom the dwelling, 
it should become more rurtd in its character, more especially if the 
house be in the cottage style. Here climbers, and such plants as 
require the support of others, are to be introduced. The most delightM 
groups in a pleasure-ground are generally those where nature, freeing 
herself from the shackles of art, depends only on her own assistance for 
support. Her beauty is chiefly to be seen there, where her various 
ereation» combine spontaneously, and without restraint. 

The means by which these plants raise themselves up, so as to offer 
their flowers to the sun, are as various as they are curious, and they 
seldom blossom whilst trailing on the ground. The ivy and bignonia 
ascend by the help of little fibres, which fix themselves to the bark of 
trees or crevices in walls so tightly as to render their disengagement a 
difficult thing to be accomplished without injury to the trunk or building 
they are attached to. The honey-suckle, like the hop, twines itself 
spirjdly around the trunk or branches of trees, and often clasps them so 
closely as to make an impression on the hardest timber. Others, as 
the vine and passion-flower, rear themselves by means of corkscrew 
tendrils, which hold so fast that the 4^ongest winds seldom disunite 
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them from their support. Some plants climb by means of a hook iit 
their leaf-stalk, or have a kind of vegetable hand given them, by which 
they are assisted in mounting, as the pea and severed others. 

To return from this digression. — ^The so^ibre, gloomy walk of yew, 
cypress, or hoUy, should lead to the spot from which there is the most 
beautifiil prospect, or to the^ gay parterre, where Flora has diffused her 
flowery beauties ; as the contrast, particularly if sudden, adds greatly 
to the cheerfulness of the terminating view. 

Bad taste is seldom more conspicuous than when we see trees or 
plants marshalled in regular order, and at equal distances, like beaux 
and belles, standing up for a quadrille or country dance. Where the 
situation will permit, four or six lilacs should be gi'ouped in one place, 
and as many laburnums in another, so as to give effect in various parts 
by a mass of colour. 

The guelder rose should appear as if escaping from the dark bosom 
of evergreens, and not a plant should be set in the ground without 
adding to the harmony of the whole. A shrubbery should be planted 
as a court or stage dress is ornamented, for general effect, and not par- 
ticular and partial inspection. Boldness of design, which seems to be 
more the offspring of nature and chance than of art and study, should 
be attempted ; but though boldness is what the planter shoidd aspire 
to, all harshness, or too great abruptness, must be avoided, by a judicious 
mixture of plants whose colours will blend easily into one another. 

The most beautiful shrubs should occupy the most conspicuous and 
prominent places. For instance, a projecting part of the plantation 
should be reserved for the purple rhododendron, the flaming azelea, and 
other bog plants. Here it must be observed, that unless proper soil be 
provided for these American plants, the cost of the shrubs will be lost, 
as they will soon decay when not placed in earth congenial to their 
nature. With these shrubs may be planted the hardy kinds of heath, 
as the same soil suits both species. With respect to evergreens, con- 
siderable judgment is required, in order to relieve their uniform appear- 
ance during winter. This may be done by skilfully arranging different 
kinds, and those with variegated leaves, or such as retain their brilliant 
berries during the cold months. 

However, a well planted shrubbery depends not so much for its 
beauty on the expense or rarity of the plants it contains, as on the 
selection of trees and shrubs which succeed each other in blossoming 
throughout the year, or whose various-coloured fruits grace them for 
the longest duration of time» We shall, therefore, not dwell upon 
those pLmts alone that are the ornaments of the summer season, but 
also point out some that will contribute to the gaiety of morning and 
evening of the year ; so that the gloom may be banished at all times 
as much as possible from the grove, and nature's repose shortened 
between the plaintive good-night of autumn and the cheerful good^ 
morrow of spring. 

The subject will be resumed in another number of this magazine. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE IMPORTANCE OP APPORDING 
TO PLANTS A SEASON OP REST. 
% By Kbwbnsis. 

The vast importance of affording to plants a season of repose, as well 
as one of stimulation and excitement, is sufficiently attested by a glance 
at the arrangements of nature ; where we may continually observe 
some plants receding to a quiescent state, and others springing up 
with vigour, and rapidly unfolding, and developing their peculiar grace 
or beauty. It is ii^ connection with this branch of the floriculturaL art 
that the study of the geography of flowers becomes important ; for, 
though all plants require^and naturally receive, a season of rest, yet 
the circumstances under which it is brought about, no less than its 
duration, becomes a subject of diversity, almost as endless as the nature 
of the plants themselves. The Cacti of Mexico, the bulbous progeny 
of the Cape, and the commonest weed in our own country, all require 
and enjoy their own peculiar season of repose, the difference being only 
in degree, and not in principle ; and even in the most favoured parts of 
the world, the Tierra templada of Mexico, where, at the height of 
4,000 to 5,000 feet, there reigns continually the genial climate of 
spring, the excess of heat and cold being alike unknown— even in this 
favoured region the same principal is in operation : for at Xalapa, 
which forms part of it, the Ipomoea purga, a native of woods there, is 
found to die down annually in precisely a similar manner to our own 
Convolvuli. In the case of evergreen shrubs, in our own stimulating 
climate, where, notwithstanding coldness, we have continually a degree 
of humidity, abnost sufficient to keep the vegetable kingdom in a state 
of excitement — even here, these trees and shrubs, if not as in other cases 
positively reduced to a stationary condition, yet have their vital ener- 
gies so far subdued for a season, that they may be said to enjoy a repose 
peculiar to themselves, accompanied, and perhaps produced in this case, 
by atmospheric coldness. 

It is not, however, a depression of the ordinary temperature that 
constitutes at all timesthe winter of the vegetable race ; for we some- 
times may observe plants, especially bulbous-rooted ones, die down 
entirely during the summer months, and spring up again either on the 
return of autumn or spring. In tropical countries, dryness, more 
particularly than coolness, is a mark of the resting season ; the summer 
being, on the other hand, excessively humid. In extra tropictd coun- 
tries the variations of heat and cold, aridity and humidity, are consi- 
derable, occasioned genertdly by local causes. Some tracts of country, 
which in winter are excessively cold, are during summer intensely hot ; 
such is the case at Bagdad, in some parts of Persia, America, and 
Mesopotamia; whilst at the Cape, where the temperature does not 
undergo such fluctuation, the periods of dryness and of deluging rains 
are found to alternate with each other. The Karroos, a very extensive 
district of plain country at the Cape, are submitted to this kind of 
^temation ; they are destitute of running water, with a soil of clay and 
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sand lying oh the solid rock. In thodry season tbifi is reduced, by the 
action of the sun upon it, to nearly the conBistency of a brick ; the 
tribes of succulent pbints have alone the power of remaining green, the 
bulhs and iridaceous order being decayed, and beneath the surface ; 
notwithstanding the heat, they are able to. survive beneath the sun- 
burrit crust, because it is now that they are enjoying a state of repose, 
to whieh nature has submitted them, and which appears to be necessary 
to their existence. As soon, however, as the wet season returns, these 
bulbous roots are reached by the rains, they swell while in the bosom 
of the earth, and at last develope themselves so simultaneously that the 
before desert plains become at once converted into a seat of verdant 
beauty. After these the Mesembryanthemiims and Iridacess display 
their brilliant flowers ; but these in a few weeks disappear, their ver- 
dure ^es, and hard dry stalks alone remain ; the rains have ceased, 
the hot sun of August, when in those latitudes the days begin to 
lengthen, complete the destruction of the stragglers which were left, 
and the plain again sinks into aridity and desolation. In other parts 
of the globe the temperature is considerably increased during the season 
of rest, of which the Canaries afford an example ; whilst in tropical 
countries the seasons of growth and rest are equally marked by the 
periodical rains and alternate drought. 

' From what has been said, it must be evident that the cessation of 
growth in plants is a most important phenomenon, occurring equally 
in hot and cold countries, and, therefore, not applicable in its artifi- 
cial adoption to one particular class of plants, but alike to all ; under 
no circumstances ought it to be overlooked, for there can be no really 
good gardening where this is either neglected altogether or unduly 
attended to. 

It will have become evident, that the rest of which we are speaking 
is brought about in one of two ways ; either by a considerable depres- 
sion of the ordinary temperature, or by a degree of dryness, under 
which vegetation becomes suspended. The former generally takes 
place in temperate latitudes, and the latter in more tropical regions : 
but both are assimilated, in a greater or less degree, in all latitudes ; 
and hence arises the importance of geography in gardening, to enable 
a person, when once made acquainted with the name of the locality 
from whence a new or valuable plant is brought, to imitate not only 
the temperature, but also the variations of its seasons. 

The way in which the physical powers of vegetables are affected 
by this, becomes a question of importance, aud the following will 
supply the necessary information : — " The long days, bright light, 
and elevated temperature of summer, having pushed the powers of 
vegetation to their limits, towards the end of the season excitability 
becomes impaired, all the vessels and perishable parts are worn out ; 
leaves choke up, and can neither breathe nor digest ; and the system 
of a plant, by the exhalation of aquseous matter, becomes, as it were^ 
dried up and exhausted. At that time, the temperature keeps falling, 
and Ught diminishing, till at last, upon the arrival of wii^ter, neither 
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the one nor the oiher is sufficient to excite the vital actions, and the 
plant sinks into comparative repose. At this time, however, its 
vital actions are not arrested ; if they were, it would be dead, or abso- 
lutely torpid: they are only diminished in intensity. The roots 
continue to absorb from the soil food, which is impelled slowly into 
the systsm^ whence it finds no exit ; it therefore gradually accumu- 
lates, and in the course of time refills all those parts which the former 
Bummer-s expenditure had emptied. In the meanwhile, the excita- 
bility of the plant is recovered by rest, and may be even conceived 
to accumulate with the food that the absorbent system of the roots is 
storing up. At length, when the temperature of the season has 
reached the requisite amount, excitability is once more aroused, an 
abundance of liquid food is ready to maintain it, and growth recom* 
mences, rapidly or slowly, in proportion to the amount of excitement, 
the length of previous repose, and to the quantity of food which had 
been accumulated. 

In hot countries, where winter (in its general acceptance) is 
unknown, the requisite periodicity of stimulus and rest is provided 
•for by what are called the dry and the rainy seasons ; the former 
being equivalent to the winter, and the latter to the summers of the 
northern lattitudes.'' — Theory of Horticulture. 

The adaptation of these principles in the cultivation of exotie 
plants, forms one of the most important offices of the gardener ; but 
it is not in this way alone that the knowledge of the benefit of resting 
plants beeomes subservient to his interests. One of the tasks which 
he has to perform, and one of the most precarious, is that of producing 
both flowers and fruit, at an unnatural season, and having learned 
that he cannot do this successfully, without previously afibrding his 
plants an imitation of winter, he puts this knowledge into active 
exercise ; and hence it is that he removes his lights fi^m the vineries 
and peach-houses, and places them which are removable in a northern 
situation, and deprives them of a portion of their fluid food. The 
effect of this treatment is to arrest the growth of the plants, and to 
favour the deposition of the matter necessarily required for the pro- 
duce of the succeeding season. It is by this knowledge of the jw^per 
time and mode of resting flowering plants, that they are brought to 
bloom at seasons altogether foreign to their natural habits; and in 
the cultivation of all plants it is the means of increasing, both in 
quantity and quality, the blooms produced by an individual plant. 
It is this knowledge that enables the culturist to receive with satis- 
&otion and assurance what to him are the unknown productions of 
foreign lands, and which enables him to cultivate them in their artifi- 
cial habitations, and sometimes to eclipse the splendour which they 
assume in their native habitats. 
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REMARKS ON THE COMPARATIVE MERITS OP POROUS 
AND GLAZED FLOWER POTS. 

Bt thb Foreman of jl Lohdon Nubsert. 
The construction of garden pots having of late been a subject of some 
public interest, and opinions having been advanced, which, to say the 
least in their favour, have novelty on their side, it becomes a matter of 
importance to watch rather closely the arguments which have been 
advanced in their support, in order that some idea may be formed of 
the nature and extent of the claim which they have upon the attention 
of the cultivator. 

As far as regards the shape and proportions which are recommended, 
I think them the best that can be devised, whether their usefulness or 
elegance be taken into consideration ; but as regards the other par- 
ticulars of their construction, I am inclined to believe, that however 
plausible the arguments may be which are brought forward in their 
support, there will be many obstacles to hinder their adoption. I do 
not think that the objection urged against porous pots, on the ground 
of their absorbing qualities, which would afterwards prove deleterious 
to plants placed in them, has much force ; for, supposing and allowing, 
as has been remarked in a previous number, — ^viz., that of the stinking 
roots of an Acacia, — ^allowing that in this instance the effect would be 
injurious, it must at the same time be borne in mind that not one in a 
hundred of the plants cultivated in pots impregnate those pots with 
any unpleasant smell ; and in the case of those which are so circum- 
stanced, if laid by for a time and exposed to the action of the weather, 
the objection would be entirely groundless. 

The objection that the pots in common use are inelegant and un- 
picturesque, may have some force when they are placed in situations 
intended as decidedly ornamental. So far the glazed pots recommended 
by your correspondent, " Londinensis," might be deemed preferable. 

He further remarks, that " as regards nursery and forcing depart- 
ments, where pots are little seen except by workmen, the common 
porous flower-pot may answer ;" so that here is a plain admission that 
it is not to their use for the purpose of culture, but in an ornamental 
point of view, that he objects to the use of porous pots. " For the 
finer ornamental plants, '* he continues, " whose habits require compost 
and treatment almost as various as the countries they come from, it is 
necessary that the pot should be as clean as a drinking cup, so as in no 
way to interfere by admixture of its properties with the compost proper 
for the plant." This, although sounding very plausible to the ear, I 
cannot regard as having any weight as an argument, believing that if 
decency and cleanliness' are strictly kept in practice, as they ought to 
be, there is nothing in the ordinary use of pots which can be absorbed" 
so as to contaminate the soil which might afterwards be placed within 
them, to the injury of even the most delicate-rooted plants. 

As regards the objection to placing the roots of various plants, 
originally inhabitants of earth, air, and water, all promiscuously in 
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contact with burnt clay, very little of reflection will be sufficient to 
convince any one that the same remarks would apply equally to any 
other kind of pots, whether glazed or otherwise. 

The use to which glazed pots seem most applicable, by the nature of 
their composition, is that of the cultivation of aquatics, and bog or 
marsh plants ; the effectual prevention of evaporation through their 
sides and bottom, would, in all probability, render them well adapted 
for these kinds of plants, and, in this respect, the use of crockage as 
drainage might also, in all probability, be readily dispensed with. 

One objection to glazed pots, in the culture of many kinds of plants, 
even if there were no other with which to oppose them, is the smooth- 
ness of their inner surface ; any one who has paid attention to the 
rooting of plants in pots, must be aware that many kinds delight to 
root amongst the broken crockage, and about any iiTCgularity of sur- 
face in the pot : this would appear to have some assimilation with the 
fissures of rocks, in which it is known that some kinds delight to root ; 
and, if this be the case, the smooth glazed pots, and the absence of all 
crockage, as recommended, might render them still less valuable. 

The great objection, however, to glazed pots, is the simple fact that 
they are not porous, and this brings me to notice briefly the advantage 
of those in common use over those recommended by " Londinensis." 
The air is composed of certain gases, which are taken up by and are 
the food of plants ; these gases are absorbed in various forms, both by 
the roots and leaves of plants ; and therefore it is^'that, in a certain 
degree, atmospheric air is as necessary to the spongioles as it is to the 
foliage of the vegetable race ; hence the deep burying of the roots of 
trees, which is found to be injurious, and is accordingly deprecated ; 
and hence it is, also, that in the culture of those trees in which horti- 
cultural science is more immediately concerned, we find shallow borders 
now recommended, and the roots to be disposed in such a position as to 
be near the surface of the soil : the reason of this is, that the air may 
penetrate the soil sufficiently to r6ach the spongioles, so as to be taken 
up by them as food. In the culture of plants in pots, the porosity of 
the sides of the latter will pennit the atmospheric air, composed of 
vital gases, to penetrate through into the soil, and thus the healthiest 
roots are always found in contact with the pot; but in the case of 
glazed pots, this percolation could not take place, and the surface of 
the soil alone would be exposed in any degree to the action of the 
atmosphere ; consequently the plants would be deprived of a great por- 
tion of their nourishment. This would not be a matter of importance, 
provided that the roots could extend themselves horizontally to their 
full extent, as in that case a sufficiency of air would penetrate through 
the soil ; but it must be recollected that the roots of plants in pots are 
not so circumstanced, but, being checked by coming in contact with the 
pot, they are obliged to descend, and, therefore, the whole surface of 
the pot becomes to them an equivalent to the surface soil enjoyed by 
an unconfined plant. Were it possible to combine in a garden pot the 
transmission of air through its sides, and yet to check the too rapid 

u 
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evaporation which sometimes takes place, such a combination would be 
the ne plus ultra of pot manufacturing. 



SUCCESSFUL PLANTING OF EVERGREEN TREES AND 

SHRUBS. 

BT A BAQSHOT NURSBBTMAN. 

The subject of successfully transplanting evergreen trees and shrubs 
having been inquired about by several correspondents, I forward for 
insertion in an early number of the Cabinet the following remarks 
thereon, being the result of a thirty years' observation and practise as a 
nurseryman, who cultivates upwards of twenty acres of evergreens. 

It is admitted that the leaves of a tree contribute to the production 
of roots, consequently the period when they exert the greatest influence 
in that particular is the best period to plant in. From October to 
January, it is evident, the leaves of evergreens are in their state of 
maturity, and then possess the greatest power of active agency, and are 
best prepared to sustain the effect of a removal, as well as contribute to 
a re-establishment of the plant. Another advantage in planting at this 
season (or as near as circumstances will admit) is, that the state of the 
atmosphere is more congenial by being inoist and cool, instead of as is 
generally the case, more or less at other seasons, being in a dry and 
parching condition. I admit that early in spring the atmosphere is not 
so objectionable as at a late period of it. The condition too of the soil 
in autumn is better than in spring, the effect of the summer's sun giving 
it internal warmth, which, as is well known by gardeners, has a good 
deal to do in promoting an immediate pushing of the fibrous roots into 
fresh soil. Any person placing a thermometer imbedded several inches 
deep in the soil in October, and then again in March, will find that at 
the latter period it is many degrees lower than at the former. The 
advantage of a higher temperature, in connexion with the congenial 
state of the air, is of the first importance to success. 

In transplanting, every fibrous root that can must be retained, and 
as much soil adhering thereto. At whatever time the planting takes 
place, the soil should be well watered to cause it to settle closely to the 
roots. Where these latter attentions, and sprinkling over the tops are 
paid, and successively followed up, planting may wiUi some success be 
performed at other seasons of the year ; but after an experience with 
many hundred thousands of evergreens, in all kinds of situations, I can 
safely recommend the season I do as that in which they may be far 
more successfully transplanted than at any other, and the extra trouble 
necessarily required when done at an unfavourable time, even to secure 
a very partial degree of success, is avoided. Where evergreens are 
planted in situations much exposed to putting winds, a temporary 
screen during winter is of essential utility. Such may be constructed 
of fir or other branches interwoven through palings, &c. 
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Exhibition of Hojlyhocks. — A most extensive show of these noble 
flowers was held at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, on August 22nd. 
The quantity and superb quality of the flowers " very far exceeded '' 
those of any former exhibition which has been held in London, and, we 
may safely add, anywhere else. The size of many of the blooms, 
perfection in form, and substance in petals, were really marvellous, and 
displayed the vast improvement which has within but a few years been 
effected with this magnificent genus. To the following collections were 
awarded prizes : — 

Nurserymen^ ^c. — 1st prize (of eleven spikes), Mr. Bircham, of 
Hedenham, near Bungay, in Suffolk, who exhibited. Yellow Model, 
Pourpre de Tyre, Solfaterre, Felicia, Unique, Comet, Criterion, Xilac 
Model, Queen of Denmark, Brennus ; these were large, clean, even, 
and of first-rate quality. 2nd. Mr. William Chater, of Saffron Walden, 
Spectabilis, Admirable, Lady Braybrooke, Sulphur Queen, Walden 
Gem, Meteor, Joan of Arc, Poupre de Tyre^ White Globe, Hon. Mrs. 
Ashjey, Comet. 3rd. Mr. C. Turner, of Slough ; Orestes, Duchess of 
Sutherland, Poupre de Tyre, Yellow Model, Souvenir, Eugenia, Eva, 
Emperor, Walden Gem, Mrs. Foster, Charles Turner. 4th. Messrs. 
A. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, with Pourpre de Tyre, White Globe, Lizzy, 
Magnum Bonum^ Charles Baron, Beauty of Cheshunt, Sulphur Queen, 
King of Koses, Metropolitan, Eugenia, Aspacea. Cut blooms in 
twenty-four distinct varieties. Ist. Mr. Turner, with Agricola, Lizzy, 
Walden Gem, Susannah, Charles Turner, Emperor, Purpurea, General 
Bem, Pourpre de Tyre, Orestes, Sulphur Queen, Sir David Wedderbum, 
Felicia, Hope, Souvenir, Pillar of Beauty, Hon. Mrs. Ashley, Shaded 
Model, Beauty of Cheshunt, Eleanor, Black Prince (new), Eugenia, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Ovid. 2nd. Mr. Chater, with Enchantress, 
Safranot, Black Prince (new), Rosy Circle, Brennus, Mulberry Superb, 
Golden Fleece, Lady Neville, Seedling, Charles Lidgard, Souvenir, 
Comet, Eugenia, Seedling No. 2, Hon. Mrs. Ashley, Elegans, Sir D. 
Wedderbum, Lilac Model, Seedling Yellow No. 1, Walden Rival, 
General Bem, Emily, Pourpre de Tyre, Sulphur Queen. 3rd. Mr. 
Bircham. 

Prv&aie Grenrcr^.-^Spikes in seven varieties: 1st. Mr. Roake, of 
Clewer, near Windsor, Julia, Pourpre de Tyre, Sulphur QueeUy White 
Globe, W«dden Rival, Beauty of Cheshunt, Hon. Mrs. Ashley. 2nd. 
George Holmes, Esq., Brooke Lodge, near Norwich, with Elegans, 
Penelope, Pourpre de Tyre, Lemonade, Warrior, Meteor, Challenger. 
3rd. Mr. Benningfield, Broxboume, Essex. 4th. Mr. Glascock, Bishop 
Stortford. 5th. Mr. Dyson, Stoke. 

Twenty-four cut blooms in twelve varieties: 1st. Mr. Roake with 
Seedling No. 1, 1854, Ovid, Joan of Arc, Walden Rival, Pillar of 
Beauty, Hon. Mrs. Ashley, Charles Lidgard, Julia, Pourpre de Tyre, 
Souvenir, Shaded Model, Sulphur Queen* 2x^f Mr. Loiig, Watford, 
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with Pourpre de Tyre, Yellow Model, Hector, Emily, Sir D. Wedder- 
bum, Joan of Arc, Comet, Orestes, Susannah, General Bem, Shadep 
Model, Eva. 3rd. Mr. Benningfield. 4th. Mr. Grant, -gardener to R. 
Fellowes, Esq., Shotesham Park, near Norwich.* 5th. to Mr. Dyson. 
The prize for the finest spike was selected from Mr. Bircham's collec- 
tion, and was a beautifally grown Mrs. Ashley ; it was, however, very 
closely contested with a spike of Lady Bray brook, exhibited by Mr. 
Chater. The best single bloom was exhibited by Messrs. Paul, who 
produced bloom of their Beauty of Cheshunt. 

There was a number of seedlings ; the judges selected Bircham's 
Purple Perfection as the best ; this is a full- sized, fine- shaped flower, 
in the way of Pourpre de Tyre, but more purple. It is unquestionably 
a first-class flower. He showed, too, the following : — Schamyl, a dull 
bronze buff, was awarded a certificate. It is a flower of first-rate form. 
Mr. Bircham also received a certificate for his Empress Primrose, which 
is a valuable acquisition. Also Jenny Lind, a good light flower. 
Lemonade, a beautiful smooth flower, pale canary, with purple at the 
base. Hidalgo, La Fourtinette, Bronze Yellow, Hedenham Rival, and 
Nugget. The latter a rich deep yellow, but not of good shape. Mr. 
Chater sent a large fine yellow. No. 1, which will prove a fine acquisi- 
tion. In the collections we observed some fine seedlings were placed ; 
the best was Walden Rival, raised by Mr. Roake, a mottled orange, 
quite new in colour, and of the finest quality. Julia, a mottled orange, 
is attractive in colour, and a showy flower. Solfaterre (Bircham) is a 
large clear Primrose, or pale yellow, a good spike, and a full close 
flower. 

The following we thought were the best twelve flowers shown : — 
Joan of Arc, blush-pink. Comet, crimson. Lad^ Brayhrooke, rich 
rose. Beauty of Cheshunt, light rosy red. Pourpre de Tyre, rich 
purple. Eugenie, sulphur and buff. Charles Turner, rosy crimson. 
Hon, Mrs. Ashley, blush. Julia, rosy orange. White Globe, pure and 
large. Purple Perfection, a very deep colour, and Walden Rival, 
mottled orange. 

Pelargoniums shown at the Royal Botanic Society, Regent's 
Park, on May 24th, occupied two sides of the lower series of terraces, 
and being generally well grown they made a good display. 1st, 
Sanspareil, Colonel of the Buffs, Challenger, Exactum, Mochanna, 
Magnificent, Lablache, Rosamond, Queen of May, Enchantress, 
Virgin Queen, and Magnet ; 2d, Governor licah, Purpureum, Van- 
guard, Gulielma, Arethusa, Pasha, Delicatum, Glow-worm, Empress, 
Rosamond, and Ambassador. Fancies, six varieties: 1st, Madame 
Sontag, Madame Rosati, Defiance, Delicatum, Anais, and Princess 
Maria Galitzin ; 2d, Defiance, Fairy Queen, Delicatum, Signora 
Casolini, and Odoratum magnificum. Amateurs : 1st, excellent plants 
of John Bull, Duchesse d'Aumale, Fairy Queen, Statuiski, Madame 
Meillez, and Princess Maria Galitzin; 2d, Advancer, Jenny Lind, 
Empress, Alboni, Triumphant, and Hero of Surrey ; 3d, Mirandum, 
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Jenny Lind, Fairy Queen, Delicatum, Advancer, and Princess Maria 
Galitzin. This class consisted of no fewer thau nine collections, all of 
which were very creditable to their respective growers. — Amateurs : 
1st, Purple Perfection, Alibi, Lucy, Enchantress, National, Ariel, 
Eleanor, Queen of May, and Rosa. These, as will be seen, were mostly 
new sorts ; 2d, Constance, Clio, Norah, Emily, Forget-me-Not, Lalla 
Rookh, Virgin Queen, Ariadne, Prince of Orange, and Enchantress. 

Among Seedling Pelargoniums were Grand Sultan, a sort with 
dark top and rich red lower petals, each of the latter having a dark 
spot — a striking kind, with a good habit. Pandora, similar, but less 
attractive, and without spot on the lower petals. Una, a good useful 
. white, in the way of pearl. Petruchio, a large showy crimson ; but 
coarse and thin. Conqueror, like the Grand Sultan and Pandora in 
colour, and good in quality, and attractive. Wonderful, a large flower 
of fine colour and form, throat white. Serena, dark, with pale centre, 
very promising. Lord Raglan, in the way of Salamander, and there- 
fore very showy ; and Topsy, top petals very dark. 

Shown on June 2l5*. — Nurserymen. 1st, for twelve. Majestic, Ex- 
actum, Ringleader, Magnet, Rowena, Juliet, Virgin Queen, Optimum, Bea- 
trice, Topsy (upper petals absolutely black), Ganymede, and Enchan- 
tress. Second, Vulcan, Delicatum, Neatness, Ajax,. Rosamond, Are- 
thusa, Ambassador, Diadem, Star, Harriott, Exhibitor, and Mont 
Blanc. Third, Alonzo, Selina, Eurydice, Constance, Optimus, Mo- 
channa, Cuyp, Nandee, Electra, Star, Pandora, and Conspicuum. — 
Clark's were Orion, Conspicuum, Narcissus, Pearl, Magnificent, Van- 
dyke, Forget-me-not, Virgin Queen^ Boule de Feu, Centurion, Alonzo, 
and Bertha. 

In collections of ten. Sunrise, Ariel, Phaeton, Autocrat, Cloth of 
Gold, Optimum, Magnet, Enchantress, Attra<5tive, and Purple Per- 
fection. 2nd, Carlos, Star, Claudiana, Pearl, Nora, Enchantress, Mag- 
nificent, Mochanna, Sarah, and Centurion. 3rd, Cordela, Rowena, 
Pride of the Isles, Optimus, Virgin Queen, Astrea, Exactum, Pulchra, 
Novelty, and Star. 4th, Constance, Pride of the Isles, Centyrion, 
Negress, Bertha, Salamander, Magnet, St. Swithin, Nectar Cup, and 
Rowena. 5th, Centurion, Beauty of Montpelier, Constance, Mary, 
Conspicuum, Magnificent, Magnet, Loveliness, Alderman, and Satis- 
faction. 

Fancy Geraniums, six. — 1st, Gaiety, Perfection, Delicatum, Beauty 
Supreme, Celestial, and Barbette. 2nd, Magnum Bonum, Fairy 
Queen, Richard Cobden, Princess Marie Galitzin, Cassandra, and Ce- 
lestial. 3rd, Advancer, Madame Ugald, Princess Marie Galitzin, 
Fairy Queen, Delicatum, aiid Clara Novello. 4th, Princess Alice 
Maud, Reine de Fran9ais, Formosissimum, Alboni, Richard Cobden, 
and Perfection. 5th, Magnifica, Parodii, Statuishii, Due d'Aumale, 
Prince Albert, and Fairy Queen. 6th, Queen Superba, Electra, 
Empress, Caliban, Modesta, and Reine de Fran9ais. 




HOLLTHOCKS»^i\W mako ucw pluntaliona of thcflc noblo 
flowers. Auriculas an d Poly an thuscs, C amations. Pinks, &o« , 
should be placed in their winter quarters, in a dry, sunny, sheltered 
spot, where a free circulation of air can be admitted on all proper occasions. 
Any plants out in the open beds, as Lobelias, &c., should be taken up and potted, 
for winter preserration, in pits, frames, &c. Chrysanthemums grown in the open 
ground, and required for blooming in-doors, should be taken up as entire as possible, 
and be potted with due care. AU tender kinds of plants, as Scarlet Geraniums; 
Verbenas, in fact every kind requiring winter protection, should be housed 
immediately s it is bad policy to put it off a single day longer. All plants Uke 
light; place them as near to the glass as conyenience will allow. Prepare the 
Tulip-bed. 

Dahlias. — Let the crown of the roots be covered with a few inches deep of soil 
around the stems. Beds of Pansies be made. Shrabs of all kinds may be planted, 
lioses now planted soon push new Roots, and become well-established before 
winter; the soil being somewhat warm, excites the roots immediately. Pinks, also, 
may be planted in beds. 

Shbttbs. &c., Forcing fob Winter Bloom. — Such as are to bloom early should 
be gradually prepared, potted immediately, if required, and, by the middle of the 
month, introduce such as are desired to bloom by Christmas, into the house or pit. 
The kinds which are well-deserving such attention are Boses, Honeysackles, 
Jasmines, Poinsettias, Azaleas, Kalmias, Persian Lilacs, Andromedas, Tree Carna- 
tions, Pinks, (of which Anne Boleyne is the best), Bhodod^cndrons, Ehodoras, 
Deutzias, Kibes, Spirea Prunifolias, Mezereums, Gardenias, Ciipheas, Heliotropes 
(the new blue is fine). Scarlet Pelargoniums, Cactus^^s, Eranthemums, Justicias, 
Salvias, Gesnerias, CorrsBas, Chinese Primroses, Aconites, Mignonette, Primroses, 
Cinerarias, Stocks, Persian Iris, Crocuses, Cyclamens, Sweet Violets, Hyacinths, 
Lilies of the Valley, &;c. ^eds of many annuals should now be sown in the 
border, and others in pots ; such will bloom early next spring. Brachycoma, 
Schizanthus Betusus and Hookeril, Bhodanthe and Salpiglossis seeds now sown ia 
pots, plants potted off when strong enough, will bloom vigorously next spring. 



IK THE GBEENHOUSE, &o. 

If the stock is not housed, it ought to be done immediately. Care must be taken 
so that one plant may receive something like its proper treatment without interfering 
materially with the well-being of its neighbours; and the tender ones must be placed 
in the best part,, for protection from cold wind, &c., Pimeleas, Leschenaultias, 
Aphelexis, Boroneas, Gompholobiums, and Diosmas, are injured by being placed 
where there is a current of wind. Let each plant have all the space possible, and 
the robust large-leaved kinds, and the very slender delicate sorts should be kept as 
separate as can be arranged, so as to allow a due circulation of air. Be careful that 
the pots,^c., be perfectly clean before arranged for their winter situation. Bepot 
Cinerarias, &c. Let Camellias which are to bloom early be placed in a warmer 
situation, also any Chinese or Indian Azaleas, so that they may be gradually ad- 
vancing. In watering the stock of plants, let it be done in the eady part of the 
day, so that any excess may be dried up before evening, and damps be avoided. 
Otherwise mouldiness will ensue. Thin away the flower-buds of Chrysanthemums; 
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water occasionally with liquid manure. Calceolariafi^pot off seedlings to bloom 
next season. 

PsLABOONiuus. — The plants headed down some weeks back, hare down pushed 
shoots an inch or two long; these should be thinned properly. The plants must be 
repotted, in order to have the roots well established before winter. Shake of the 
soil, and shorten some of the long roots, so that youn^ ones be promoted, which is 
essential to the vigour of next bloom. Hare a free drainage in the pots. Compost, 
turfy loam well chopped up, with an equal portion of sandy peatjmd well-rotted 
leaf mould, and half the quantity of well- rotted dung. Give air to the plants in the 
daytime, and be careful not to give over much water at the roots, for if saturated 
they will be injured. Young struck plants should hare the tops pinched off, to 
cause the production of side-shoots to render them bushy for next season. Repot 
some of the Scarlet GEBAiniTMS (so called) to bloom during the autumn and 
winter; they are charming ornaments. So with the new Tree CanuUions, of which 
there now are many very beautiful distinct varieties, deserving a place in every 
greenhouse and sitting-room. 



BRIEF REMARKS. 



FoiKOSETTU FULGHBBBIMA, AND BEDEWING PLANTS OVEBHBAD. — In a rCCent 

number of the Revue Horticole, a French publication, M. Delaire protests strongly 
against bedewing hothouse plants, &c. overhead in the momins^, or in mid -day, as is 
practised by some persons. Dew in the open air falls in the eveninoj clings to plants 
during night, and disappears after sunrise. In-doors bedewing plants should be in 
the evening, as at that period there is not any perspiration going on by them, but 
all the surface is engaged in absorptioti, and thus repairs the loss of fluid during the 
day-time. What takes place in the open air, similarly occurs in the stove, so far as 
waste of fluid is concerned, but there is little restoration there during night, and the 
process of artificial bedewing at evening becomes essentially necessary. 

M. Delaire has been remarkably successful in the cultivation of the beautifal, 
showy Pomsettia puhherrimo. It was treated as follows : — 

It was planted in the open border at the back wall of an Orchid stove. In the 
spring of 1852 it was a long -legged plant, with four arms, which had been cut back 
siter flowering. These arms had each formed two strong laterals, which, as usual, 
lengethenad without branching. Had the plant been then left to itself, as is often 
the case, the specimen would have been poor and starved. But each lateral was 
pinched back to three eyes, from which secondary branches soon proceeded, which, 
in their turn, were pinched back like the others, and the same process was repeated 
till the month of October. By this time the shrub had formed a heap of verdure 
above six feet wide,, and had more than 100 branches, each of which produced its 
tuft of scarlet plumes. What a magnificent plant it was! M. Delaire bedewed 
this plant in the evening, and the soil Was a mixture of peat, decayed yegetablo 
mould, and loam in equal parts. 

National Tolip Show, Boyal Botanic Gardens, Begent's Park, May 24th. — 
Stands of Six Blooms.— I. Mr. Parkyn, Derby, with Pilot, Triomphe Royale, Gib- 
bons's Salvator Bosa, Heroine, Sovereign, and Maid of Orleans. 2. Mr. Lawrence, 
Brown's Ulysses, Bloemart, Triomphe Royale, Maid of Orleans, Arlette, and Glory 
of Abingdon, 3. J. Thomilly, iEsq., Maid of Orleans, Heroine, Charles X., Queen 
Charlotte, Lachesis, and Pilot. 4. Mr. J. F. Wood, of Nottingham, Platofi; He- 
roine, Norwich Baguet, Sir Joseph Paxton, Aglaia, and Queen Charlotte. 5. Mr. 
Spencer, Sovereign, Victoria Begina, Heroine, Captain White, Lord Denman, and 
Triomphe Royale. 

Stands of Twelve Blooms. — Amateurs. — 1. Rev. S. Creswell, Radford, Notting- 
ham, with Polyphemus, Bloemart, Prince Arthur, Aglaia, Lady Denman, Strong's 
King, Vicar of Radford, Princess Royal, Sphinx, Triomphe Royale, Mary Lamb, 
and Prince of Wales. 2. R. H. Betteridge, Esq., Countess of Harrington, Glory 
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of Abingdon, Mailiime Calftlani, Royal Sovereign, Mary Anne, La Belle Actrice, 
Triomphe Royale, Thalia, Triomphe du Monde, Evcrard, Polyphemus, and Clau- 
diana. 3. Mr Sanders, Victory, Earl Douglas, Claudiana, Enchantress, Aca- 
pulca, Thomas Brown, General Barneveldt, Marcellus, Ariadne, Maid of Orleans, 
Duchess o€ Sutherland, and Surpasse Catafalque. 4. J. Thornilly, Esq., Charles X., 
Rufus, Heroine, Antagonist, Gibbons's Sal vator Rosa, Princess Sophia, Polyphemus, 
Princess Royal, Triomphe Royale, Criterion, and Surpasse Catafalque. 

Stands of Eighteen Blooms. — 1. Mr. Lawrence, Hampton, Middlesex, Dickson's 
Duke of ]3evonshire, Madame Vestris, Nora Creina, Polyphemus, Rose Lticetta, 
Bloemart, Elthiron, Captain White, Lady Wildair, Thalia, Earl Douglas, Mountain 
Sylph, Triomphe Royale, Queen of the North, Pilot, Lawrence's Sarah, Maid of 
Orleans, and Vivid. 2, Mr. J. F. Wood, the Coppice, Nottingham, Apdles, 
Walker's King, Vicar of Radford, Triomphe Royale, Beauty of the Plain, Brown's, 
Salvator Rosa, 'Sir J. Paxton, Magnum Bonum, Heroine, Aglaia (flame), Lady 
Denman, Rembrandt, Everard, Vivid, Kate Connor, Aglaia (feather), Queen Char- 
lotte, and Lady Flora Hastings. 3. Mr. C. Turner, Slough, Bucks, Chcllaston 
Rose, Bijou des Amateurs, Pilot, Alexander Magnus, Claudiana, Princess Royal, 
Mary Lamb, Hamlet, Madame Vestris, Vivid, Thalia, Triomphe Royale (iflamcd 
rose), Optimus, Acapulca, Captain White, George Glenny, Chcllaston Beauty, and 
Polyphemus. 

Premier Prizes, — ^Flamed Bizan'e, Pilot, Mr. Parkyn, Derby. Feathered Bizarre, 
Royal Sovereign, Mr. Godfrey. Flamed Bybloemen, Lord Denman, Mr. Godfrey. 
Feathered Bybloemen, Victoria Regina, Mjr. Spencer. Flamed Rose, Triomphe 
Royale, Mr. Turner. 

Class Showing.— blamed Bizarres.— 1. Pilot, Mr. Godfrey. 2, Ditto, ditto. 

3. Polyphemus, Mr. Lawrence. 4. Everard, Mr. Thornilly. 5. Pilot, ditto. 
6. Polyphemus, ditto. Feathered Bizarres. — 1. Sovereign, Mr. Godfrey. 2. Pla- 
toff, Mr. Lymberry. 3. Sovereign, Mr. Godfrey. 4. Sovereign, Mr. Spencer. 

•5. Magician, Mr. Houghton. 6. Sovereign, ditto. Flamed Roses. — 1. Triomphe 
Royale, Mr. Godfrey. 2. Ditto, ditto. 3. Triomphe Royale, Mr. Spcijcer. 

4. Triomphe Royale, Mr. Parkyn. 5. Triomphe Royale, Mr. LymbeiTv. 6. Ditto, 
ditto. Feathered Roses. — I, Heroine, Mr. Godfrey. 2. Heroine, Mr. Spencer. 
3. Heroine, Mr, Godfrey. 4. Ditto, ditto. 5. Heroine, Mr. Houghton. 6. Monu- 
ment, Mr. Lymberry. Flamed Byblcemens. — 1. Princess Royal, Mr. Houghton. 
2. Queen Charlotte, Mr. Spencer. 3. General Barneveldt, Mr. Thornilly. 4. Sarah 
Anne, Mr. Creswell. 5. Nepaulese Prince, Mr. Lymberry. 6. Queen Charlotte, 
ditto. Feathered Byblcemens. — 1. Maid of Orleans, Mr. Lymberry. 2. Maid of 
Orleans, Mr. Godfrey. 3. Maid of Orleans, Mr. CreswelL 4. Black Diamond, 
T. Adams, Esq. 5. Victoria Regina, Mr. Spencer. 

Roses ok the Manetti Stock. — I have lately seen the most beautiful little 
rose garden, in the picturesque grounds of J. Morris, Esq., at Sandgate, I ever 
beheld. Its history is as follows: for twenty years this spot had been appropriated to 
roses, and the soil, being veiy light and sandy, became at last so exhausted that 
•Toses budded on the dog-rose refused to grow, even* with abundance of manure 
mixed with the soil. As a last effort, the ground was cleared of all the dead and 
dying roses last November, some manure was applied, and the soil was well stirred. 
Three hundred young dwarf rose trees, all budded on the Manetti, were then 
planted. Their luxuriance is now quite remarkable; I never saw such beautiful 
growth or finer flowers. So vigorous arc their young shoots that they will, to a 
certainty (as they are nearly all^hybrid perpetuals), give a succession of flowers till 
November. This, for a rose garden which has been planted barely nine months, is, 
I think, a fact worthy recording. It is indeed great - encouragement for those, and 
there are many, who have failed in cultivating roses in light and exhausted soils. 
It is also most interesting and rare to see such beautiful roses thus flourishing only 
200 yards from the sea.— i?osa. 
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Give back the flowers! the maiden there 

Hath nought to wreathe in her glossy hair; 

And childhood sighs for the garland made 

From the dew-gemmed bloom of the forest glade i 

To breathe of joy on the festal hours, 

Giye us back in their beauty the summer flowers !'* 
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POTENTILLA WELLINGTONIA. 

PoTENTiLLA Wellingtonia.— This magnificent variety was raised 
in the nursery establishment of Messrs. E. Henderson and Son, of 
Wellington-road, St. John's -wood, London. The plant is a projuse 
hloomeTy and its extraordinary flowers, being as large, or larger than 
a crown piece, of a beautiful orange and deep crimson margin, renders 
it exceedingly ornamental. It merits a place in every flower garden. 

POTENTILLA STRATA FORMOSISSIMA MULTIFLORA. — Illis mOSt bcautiful 

hybrid, we understand, was raised in the nursery establishment of 
Mr. Van Houtte ; its large and handsomely striped flowers render it a 
most distinct and valuable acquisition, worthy a place in every flower 
garden. 

* This handsome flowering genus of hardy herbaceous plants has, of 
late years, hadjjan addition of several most superb seedlings, which 
have amply repaid for the attention given by the raisers — a dozen 
very distinct sorts, comprising the following colours, viz., scarlet, yellow, 
white, rose^ black, pink, orange, maroon, buff, and crimson ; being either 
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■ludedy spotted, margined, striped, marbled, or self coloured. They 
may be procured at a cheap price ; and being hardy, growing readily in 
any good lightish loamy soil, readily preserved or increased, and bloom-^ 
ing in profusion all the summer season, often up to winter, render 
them deserving a place in every flower garden. 



NOTES ON NEW OR RAKE PLANTS. 

BouQAiNviLL^A SPEOTABILIS.— 7%e showy fiowtred. — A native of 
South America. The main trunk is quite woody, tree-like^ having 
numerous branches. It is a half climber, usually grown in the stove, 
and succeeds best when trained to a wall. There is a magnificent 
plant growing in a border, and trained against a back wall in the 
. Jardin des Plantes at Paris, which blooms most admirably every year. 
Another plant bloomed in the Conservatory at Chats worth (being the 
first that bloomed in England), in 1844. Recently a plant, five years 
old, has blossomed in a vinery (belonging to Mrs. West, near Christ- 
church in Hampshire), where grapes are ripened without fire, 
trained in a fan-shaped manner against the back wall, the roots con- 
fined in a comparatively small pot. The great beauty of the plant is 
not in the petals of the flowers themselves^ which have not any beauty 
to recommend t}iem ; but their charm is in the large bracteas or Cfloral 
leaves) y which are borne in vast profusion, the branches being literally 
loaded with them ; producing a most striking efifect. In respect to 
colour, however, they are exceedingly variable, those of the Chatsworth 
plant being of a deep purple; on Mrs. West's, a full bright rose colour ; 
one belonging to M. Choisy has them quite green, which he has named. 
B. virescens ; and in others of a brick-red; whilst in the new one, 
called B, splend^ns, they are of a beautiful orange colour. Mr. Tweedie, 
who had seen trees in blossom in. their own country, says, *' the trees 
seem all on fire with them." 

In consequence of each of these several plants having flowers so 
distinct in colour from the others, they have been sent out as species 
instead of varieties (which tliey certainly are) of B. spectabilis. Tlie 
names given are B. virescens ; B. pomucea ; n, peruviana ; B. glabra ; 
Josepha augusta ; and Josepha augusta glabra. 

Any, or all, the above merit a place in every stove or warm con- 
servatory. The flowers are produced near the termination of the 
branches or side shoots, each having three large coloured leaves 
(bracteas, leaves under the corolla), the three forming the a])pearance 
of an overblown tulip, whose length of cup is nearly three inches. 
The real petals, form a very narrow tube, one to two inches long, of a 
yellowish green colour, situated at the centre of the coloured bracteas. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag., 4810.) 

Calycanthus occidentalis. —A handsome ishrab, from California, 
discovered by Mr. David Douglas, who sent it In 1831 (o the Horti- 
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cultural Society. It is perfectly hardy, but when trained against a 
wall it promoteB the ripening of the shoots, and in proportion is the 
profusion of flowers. The wood is equally as fragrant as that of the 
common allspice (C. floridus), but the habit of the shrub is very dif- 
ferent. The plant grows erect, stout, smooth. Leaves, oval, heart- 
shaped, five to six inches long. Flowers scentless, from three to four 
inches across, each petal about two inches long, and half-an-inch broad, 
strap-shaped, stamens numerous, forming a yellow eye ; the petals are 
of a bright brick-red colour, very showy. A plant of it, nearly three 
yards high, with an eastern aspect, blooms freely from August to the 
end of October. It is a valuable acquisition, (Figure in Bot, Mag.. 
4808). 

Myrtus bullata, blistered leaved. — An erect growing shrub, 
a native of New Zealand. It attains the height of from 15 to 20 feet. 
The leaves in size and shape are very Hke those of the common tree- 
box, with the surface much waved ; they are very numerous, and the 
shrub blooms in profusion, flowers as large as our commonly called 
double-blossomed myrtle, having four petals, white deeply tinged with 
rosy red on the outside, and jiUed up with its numerous stamens. In 
our climate we find it necessary to have it in the greenhouse or pit-frame 
during winter, but, very likely, would stand uninjured in the open air 
in the south-west part of England, and in the warmer parts of Ireland. 
The leaves are particularly wavy above, and purplish beneath, and 
when bruised, very fragrant and aromatic. It blooms at Kew during 
the summer months. (Figured in Bot Mag,, 4809). 

EscHSCHOLTZiA TENUiFOLiA, slender leaved, — (Synonyne Chryseis 
tenuifolia). It is of a close compact habit, much branched near the 
base, and crowded with its very narrow leaves. The flowers are yel- 
low, each cup-shaped blossom an inch across. It forms a dense bushy 
plant, about six inches high, and blooms in profusion. Very neat and 
handsome, deserving place in every flower garden. (Fignred in Bot 
Mag., 4812). 

Whitlavia grandiflora. — Natural Order Hydrophyllacese. A very 
beautiful hardi/ annual, a native of California, where it was first 
noticed by Dr. Coulter. It is somewhat of the habit of the Eutocas, 
but much handsomer. It is much branched, and the flowers, beU- 
shaped, are about half the size of those of the Canterbury Bell, of a 
rich blue colour, borne in terminal racemes, and in profdsion. It is a 
very valuable acquisition for the flower garden, and ought to be in 
every one, where it will become as universal a favourite as the Nemo- 
philia, &c. (Figured in Bot Mag,, 4813), 

Ceanothus Lobbianus. — A hardi/, moderately sized, erect shrub, a 
native of California. It blooms in profusion, in terminal capilate 
racemes; the flowers^ are of a rich deep blue, spangled with golden 
anthers. It is an elegant plant when in bloom, and exceedingly 
ornamental during the summer. (Figured in Bot Mag, 4810^) 

AcHiMENEs piCTURATA. — ^Thc flowcrs are of the form of those of A. 
muliiflora, but are of a brilliant colour, rose, marked with darker spots, 

X 2 
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similar to the A. picta. It is. exceedingly handsome. (In Mr. Van 
Houtte's establishment.) 

Aphelandra Pobteana. — ^The leaves are of a beautiful green, 
ornamented with silvery- white metallic-like nerves. The flowers are 
of a beautiful orange colour. (In Mr. Van. Houtte's establishment.) 

IsoLOMA Decaiskeana. — A most abundant bloomer, and the flowers 
are of a bright vermilion, with zebra-like stripes of yellow, very 
beautiful, deserving a place in every stove. 

Laviandba HoiBRENKn. — ^The leaves are large, tinged over with a 
beautifhl red ; the flowers are exceedingly handsome, of a rich blue 
colour. A fine stove plant. 

Gloxinia Agab. — An extra grand white, with a rich amaranth 
throat, and very superb. 

G. Don Pedro. — The Hmb has a large and beautiful rose border, 
which is well defined ; at the inside of it is a very distinct ring of 
bright carmine, and, next to it, a second ring of a deeper colour. The 
inside of the tube portion of the flower is white. Very fine flower. 

G. Dr. Reichenbach. — An extra large and handsome flower, a rich 
and beautiful blue, with a large primrose-yellow throat. 

G. EBECTA-LiNEATA (in the form of Ft^dnay-^The face of the flower 
flat, and very regular at the edges. The outside of the blossom white, 
streaked with rose ; and inside a white, with a regular line of fine rose. 
A very handsome variety. 

G. EBECTA-MABMOREA. — A large neat flower, white, with the face 
quite even, and beautifully striped with rose, the outside ground is 
white. Very handsome. 

G. Hecla. — An enormous flower, blue, with a black and white 
throat, very fine. . 

G. L'^TNA. — A bright cherry colour outside, and the inside white ; 
very handsome. 

G. Madame Legrelle d'Hanis. — ^The flower is very round in fi'ont, 
rose on a white ground, with six blotches of carmine at the entrance of 
the throat. Very neat and handsome. 

G. Novelty. — Flower white, with a broad rim of rich blue at the 
mouth. 

G. M. BoRSiG. — Flower an immense size, rose, with the throat 
shaded with amaranth. Very fine. 

G. Princess Maria. — A very large white flower, with all the inside 
a fine blue. Very pretty. 

BiGNONiA MARM0RATA. — A bcautiful grceuhouse climber; the fine 
green leaves are handsomely marbled with white. It blooms fireely 
too, trained to a wire fi'ame, or against a trellis, pillar, &c. 

Camellea salicifolia, willow leaved, — The leaves are long and 
narrow, and the young ones are deeply tinged with red. It is verv 
handsome, even if without a flower. 

Canna liluflora alba, lily'like flowered. — The flowers are large, 
pure whitCy and partake of the form of the common white lily of our 
gardens. It is a fine plant, flourishing in the greenhouse. 
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Azalea Rmzn. An hybrid raised between an Indian Azalea and 
the old hardy yellow-flowered Azalea pontica. Its flowers are of a 
brick-red colour. . 

PoTENTiLLA AURANTiACA suPERBA. — The flowcrs are large, of a rich 
orange colour. It is very handsome. 



CULTURE OF TRITOMA UVARIA- 

BT MB. C. WmCHESTEB, OF OSBOBNB, ISLB OF WIGHT. 

The love of flowers is a sentiment common alike to the great and to 
the little ; to the old and to the young ; to the learned and the igno- 
rant ; the illustrious and the obscure. While the simplest child may 
take delight in them, they may also prove a recreation to the most 
profound philosopher. There is not a plant but, upon minute investi- 
gation, will reveal some peculiar beauty or some exquisite adaptations 
to reward the attention bestowed. " Behold the Lilies of the field, how 
they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin ; and yet I say unto 
you, that Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these." 
How surely would Solomon have agreed with this beautiful speech ; for 
that his " wise heart." loved the flowers — ^the Lily especially — is 
evident from numerous passages in his Songs. The object of his love, 
in claiming a supreme dignity of beauty, exclaims, " I am the Rose of 
Sharon, and the Lilt/ of the Valley." 

The plant which is the subject of this communication^ — viz., Tritoma 
Uvaria, belongs to the natural order Liliace^, and ranks amongst 
the most gay and interesting of our flower-garden ornaments. It is an 
evergreen herbaceous plant ; and though introduced from the Cape of 
Good Hope so far back as the year 1707, is yet comparatively little 
cultivated in our own country. In the course of my peregrinations, I 
have rarely ever met with it ; and where, in one or two instances, I 
had the good fortune to see it, I found it in anything but a flourishing 
or perfect condition. When so found, however, it forms an object of 
surpassing beauty. About four years ago, I received a small plant of 
it from the Royal Gardens at Kew, which, after growing some time in 
a pot, was turned out, in the spring of 1851, into an open border hav- 
ing a north-east aspect, but sheltered from the south-west winds, which 
are very prevalent and destructive here, by a terrace wall. Here it 
appeared to be at home, for it grew vigorously ; and, in the autumn of 
the following year, it rewarded me with a few heads of bloom, giving 
an earnest of what was in store for me when the plant itself should be 
more folly developed. This year, my brightest hopes, with respect to this 
plant, have been realised. At the present time, it is the most oonspicuons 
object among the many plants by which it is surrounded. Its flower- 
stalks, which number twenty-four, are thrown well above its flag-like and 
gracefdl foliage, some of them rising to the height oijive feet, and siifS* 
ciently strong to bear, unsupported, the magnificent display of blos3oms 
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wluch cluster rotind tibieir summits for a considerable length. It is a 
plant which, whether viewed from a distance or in close proximity, 
cannot fail to captivate, while it must be regarded as one of the 
brightest gems ever introduced from that rich world of floral loveliness, 
the Cape, Those whose object in flower-gardening is to combine 
beauty with effect, cannot do better than grow this plant extensively, 
for it will be sure to reward them for any labour or skill bestowed on 
its cultivation. It appears to delight in a deep, rich, loamy soil ; and, 
as a proof of its capability to resist frost, I may mention that it with- 
stood the severity/ of last winter uninjured. It merits a place in every 
flower-garden, and will prove one of its most striking ornaments to the 
end of the season. 



BEMARKS ON THE HEALTHINESS OF THE ROOTS OP 
PLANTS BEING ESSENTUiL TO THEIR SUCCESSFUL 
GROWTH. 

BT A FBACTICAL OABDSNEH. 

As the roots of plants are ^ chief medium through which they receive 
nourishment, some account of their structure, and of the curious and 
simple mode by which they effect their object, will, I hope, prove of 
some utility to the readers hereof 

The root may be defined to be that portion of a plant which grows 
in an opposite direction to ihe stem ; and differing from the latter in its 
remarkable downward tendency, and from its disposition to shun the 
light of day. So powerfdl, indeed, is this tendency to descend, '^ that 
no known force is sufficient to overcome it." The chief object of the 
root appears to be that of fixing the plant firmly in the earth, and of 
taking up a supply of moisture from the humid medium by which it is 
surrounded. It usually consists of several ramifications, from the sides 
and extremities of which, without any apparent order or regularity, 
proceed an indefinite number of delicate fibrils with spongy points. 
Now these fibrils are the only true roots, and to their soft extremities 
(spongelets) is consigned the whole office of absorbing fluid ; the more 
woody portions of the root merely serving as canals, to convey the fluid 
thus obtained to the upper parts of the plant. The roots generally 
pieroe the soil in a downward or horizontid direction, according to the 
individual habit, but more especially in that course which offers the 
least resistance, and yields the greatest quantity of soluble food. Hence 
the propriety of mulching is by -some gai'deners called into question, 
because the richness of the mulching material, and the warmth produced 
by its fermentation, has a tendency to attract to the surface the young 
filNrils. And then, upon the removal of the manure employed in the 
operation, their extremely succulent and tender tips become exposed to 
the influence of draught, &c., than which nothing can be more injurious^ 
as it quickly destroys their absorbing power, and thus deprives the 
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plant of its cbief source of nottrlBhment* It has been said that the 
fibrils are the only true roots, and that the feeding function ig chiefly 
consigned to the lax tissue of their extreme points. That this is really 
the case, there can be no reasonable cause to doubt, or why should the 
success of planting depend so materially upon their preservation? it 
being a weU-known fact, that subjects of any size, such as fruit treeSy 
are invariably less prolific the first season after transplantation, than oa 
the previous and ensuing years. Why these little sx)ongelets should 
possess the power of absorbing moisture with great force, and of trans- 
mitting it to every part of the plant, is a curious question, and has 
given rise to many ingenious conjectures. But it has at length been 
satisfactorily answered by that clever French author, M. Dutrocet If 
a small glass tube, having its end covered with a piece of bladder, ba 
partially filled with gum-water, and then plunged into simple water, 
sufiicient to wet the outside of the bladder, the latter will be permeated, 
by the water, and the volume within the tube will continue to increase, 
so long as the density ef the fluids on each side of the intervening 
membrane remains unequal. " But there is also a contrary current to 
less amount, — the interior fluid passing out to mix with the surrounding 
water," The first and more powerful of these currents is called 
endosmose (flow inwards), and the second and less powerful, exosmose 
(flow outwards). The cause of their motion was by Dutrocet referred 
to galvanism ; but it is now more generally believed to arise from <* the 
attraction exerted between the particles of the different fluids employed, 
as they meet in the porous membrane." — (Dr. Reid.) 

" Now the conditions requisite for this action are two fluids of dif* 
ferent densities, separated by a septem or partition of a porous.characten 
This we find in the roots. The fluid in their interior is rendered denser 
than the water around by an admixture of the descending sap ; and th^ 
spongeole (or spongelet) supplies the place of a partition. Thus then, 
as long as this difference of density is maintained, the absorption of 
fluid may continue. But if the rise of the sap is due to the action of 
endosmose, there ought also to be an exosmose. This is found to take 
place ; for if a plant is grown with its roots in water, the fluid surround- 
ing them is soon found to contain some of the peculiar substances IJiej 
form, and which are contained in the descending sap : thus a pea or 
bean would disengage a gummy matter ; a poppy would communicate 
to the water an opiate impregnation, and a spurge would give It an 
acrid taste. 

" Thus we see how beautifully and how simply this action, extra-* 
ordinary as it seems, is accounted for, when its whole history is inowuj 
on principles which operate in other departments of nature." — (Dr. 
Carpenter.) 

From this it must appear obvious to every one that, to keep plants 
in a healthy state, the conditions of endosmose and exosmose must be 
carefully maintained. Thus in the case of bulbs maturing and at rest^ 
and of plants cot down in the atttunm, such as Pelargoniums and 
Fuchsias, the actions of the leaves being destroyed, the fluid, rising by 
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tfie force of endosmose, must gradually subside, and the plants languish 
into a state of semi-vitality, till such time as genial warmth shall 
expand the fluid within their latent buds, and cause them to open and 
put forth new leaves. This is the reason why the application of water 
to plants thus circumstanced should be carefully avoided,^ excepting, 
indeed, a few special subjects, whose succulency is not sufficient to keep 
them from being shriveUed up. 



THE BEAUTY OF DOUBLE SWEET WILLIAMS. 

BT A COITKTBT CLBBGTMAIT. 

foR the last five years, I have been collecting and growing all the 
'Varieties of double-flowered Sweet Williams I could obtain. I now hay© 
upwards of fifty very dissimilar and beautiful varieties, varying in 
gradation from a white ground spotted with red, crimson, and purple, 
through the various shades of pink, rose, lilac, purple, scarlet, and 
crimson. I need not attempt to eulogize the flowers of this beautiful 
lind lovely tribe ; all admire Sweet Williams, and especially the double 
kinds. By proper attention in culture, I have my flowers not only very 
double, but three-quarters of an inch across ; and these produced in fine 
(iorymbous heads, give a fine effect, especially so when the fine colours 
are so distinctively arranged as to have the best contrast. They are 
beautiful, whether grown in masses or singly, and well merit a situation 
in every flower-garden. 

Two years ago I had about twenty varieties ; and, procuring fi-om 
Germany a packet of seed, saved from the best varieties grown by a 
celebrated florist, who had paid much attention to these flowers, I have 
been so successfril as to increase my stock of real double-flowered to fifty- 
seven very distinct kinds. 

I grow mine in a good, moderately rich, loamy soil, upon a dry 
subsoiL I increase them by taking off slips in July ; these soon strike 
root in pots placed under a hand-glass, or in a frame, inserting them in 
a moist, yellow sand : they would most likely root as well in sandy 
loam or sandy peat. I pot them singly towards the end of September, 
and keep them in a dry cool frame during winter, turning them out 
entire at the end of March. 

I can strongly recommend these lovely flowers to the notice of all 
persons who desire to have beautiful dwarf flowers for ornamenting the 
flowef-garden. Some of my varieties I procured at nursery gardens, 
and others I met with in the gardens of various friends, to which I 
hare added eight splendid seedlings of my own raising. 



CULTURE OP POINSETTIA PULCHERRIMA. 

%Y AN BZTEN8IVB GROWER FOB SUFFLTING GOVENT GABDEN, BALLS, &C. 

Tms noble flowering plant is fully deserving the most earnest attention 
and careful management, in order that it may be so grown as to pro- 
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duce its flowers as perfect in otir stoves as those grown at Philadelphia, 
where, it is stated, the beautifdl scarlet whorls of bracts which termi- 
nate the branches measure as much as twenty inches across, and are 
equal in colour to the finest tints of the richest China Rose. 

It is decidedly a splendid feature among our ornamental winter 
blooming plants, and, from its habit, I am confident it may be cultivated 
with the application of the common treatment given to stove plants. 
It must be kept in rather a close moist atmosphere in the stove, along 
with other tender plants, all of which are now and then syringed over, 
and underneath too, when the weather is fine, in order to prevent the 
attacks of the red spider or other insects, and the accumulation of filth. 
In the day, if fine, a fi^ee circulation of air is kept up ; and at night the 
temperature of the house averages from 65 to 70 degrees. The soil 
used, and which seems to suit well, is very sandy loam ; in potting, 
care is taken to ensure a good drainage, and as soon as the roots reach 
the inside surface of the X)ot, an additional shift is immediately given, 
so that the growth is never checked, and the plant in consequence is 
kept continually progressing. It requires a great supply of water at 
the roots. Plants procured in spring will famish noble specimens for 
the following autumn and winter's bloom ; and a plant now cut down 
will supply cuttings which are easily struck in heat, and a stock of 
young plants for later bloom will be obtained. The large heads of rich 
crimson flowers are now in much request in London, and are fine orna- 
ments in the dining and drawing-rooms, &c. Also the smaller sized 
specimens are taken to the assemblies by visitors. To prevent the 
plants becoming naked about Midsummer, stop the leads, and it induces 
the production of side shoots. After blooming, give the plants, if to be 
retained, a few weeks* rest, then re-pot as done with the newly-struck 
plants. I never keep a plant longer than blooming twice, but I prefer 
the plants of first year's bloom. I strike cuttings every spring. 



ON PROPAGATING ROSES FROM CUTTINGS OP 
THE ROOTS. 

BY AN ABDBKT BOSB GULTIVATOB, OF CHESHtJNT, HERTS. 

Having been advised to try the experiment of raising rose trees by 
taking cuttings of the roots, I did so, and found it to succeed admirably. 
The mode I adopted was as follows : — The first week in March I took 
some of the long, thick and fleshy-looking roots of my English and 
French roses, and cut them into pieces about three inches long. I then 
smoothened the surface of a border in front of a peach wall ; upon this 
I laid the roots flat, at about six inches apart ; when the roots were 
placed, I covered them with fine sifted soil, half an inch deep, gently 
beating it to the cuttings ; I then laid four inches more of loamy soil 
well enriched with rotten cow-dung, a year old, giving the whole a 
good watering, and, when dry, smoothened the suiface over with the 
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back of the ipade. By the middle of May every catting had sent onsi 
and some two strong shoots ; and, on examination, I found the soil I 
bad covered the cuttings with to be filled with a mass of fine roots. At 
this time, September dth, the shoots are eighteen inches high. 

I have anxiously watered the bed ; being in a sunny situation I 
found it got dry, more especiaUy so, having the bed raised upon the 
old surface of the border* It would have been better to have sunk it so 
as finally to have it even with the surrounding soil. 

I have practised the above mode of raising Moss Roses, and similar 
border kinds, which have been found difficult to increase from cuttings 
of the wood or young shoots, and have never known it fail. The 
following November is the best time to take up the young plants, and 
remove tiiem to beds for flowering, which they will do very freely if 
taken up with as many fibrous roots as possible, and cut the main 
shoot back to about eight inches, which will push vigorous new shoots, 
that will furnish both flowers, and form the basis of a bushgf plant for 
future years. Well-rotted cow-dung is the best manure for tiie Bose, 
being cooler than horse-dung, &o. ; a liberal portion of it must be mixed 
in the soil at planting, also laid over the roots of the plants early in 
March, and either just pointed in or covered over with a little fresh 
loam, it greatiy improves the vigour of the plants and increases their 
bloom. 



SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OP THE SWEET-SCENTED 
CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 



BT A LOHDOH AKATEUB FLOBIST. 



I DO not remember ever to have met with (but perhaps you may attri- 
bute this to a very limited research) any specific directions for the 
treatment of that beautiful plant, the Cyclamen Persicum. 

Being an ardent admirer of this plant, not only on account of its 
general deganoeof growth, buti^m its producing its flowers at a very 
early season, which thrive and retain their luxuriance even in the 
atmosphere of a room, I have turned my attention to its particular 
management for a few years past, and have been far more successful 
than I have seen elsewhere, in or around London. 

The plan of treatment pursued, I have much pleasure in now 
communicating. 

The Cyclamen Persicum begins to show its flowers early in the year, 
and may be said to be in beauty throughout the m<mths of February^ 
March and April, or the two latter, and May. As soon as the flowers 
fade and droop, the ppts] containing the plants are placed on their sides 
(as a pveciikution against their being watered), in a comer ctf the gre^i- 
house. In August, tiie roots are taken out of the pots, and the earth 
adhering to them being first carefully shaken o£^ they are planted in an 
open but sheltered border of the garden, where they are allowed to 
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remain untU the cold forebodes frost; they are then taken tip, the 
fibres being carefully preserved, and are put into pots proportioned to 
the size of each rootj the crown of the plant is well covered with 
earth, and the compost used consists of two parts leaf-mould, one ditto 
sandy-peat, one ditto ashes of burnt vegetables, and s, small portion of 
thoroughly-rotted dung. The plants thus potted are then arranged in 
a cold frame and plunged to the rim in coal ashes. In mild weather, 
the glass is taken off; but by night, protection from frost, and by day 
from cold and rough winds, is indispensable. On the flowers appearing, 
the plants are removed to the greenhouse, and are placed as near the 
windows as possible, to have the advantage both of sun and air ; they 
are abundantly watered with soft water, of the same temperature as the 
atmosphere they are'growin^ in, and the leaves also are occasionally well 
sprinkled ; but this operation is gone through in the morning, and the 
windows of the house are immediately opened, otherwise the leaves 
would damp off, and the root decay. The pots are Wl drwned with 
smallish pieces of brick. 

In recommending this treatment with the Cyclamen Persicum, I can 
speak with confidence, having, among other good specimens, one plant 
last spring that produced etghtt/seven flowers. 

Dividing the roots to increase the stock of plants is bad ; the root$ 
are a long time recovering the wound thus given, and do not afterwards 
flower so strong. Young plants are obtained very easily from seed, or 
can be purchased at a trifling price. 



HOW TO DESTROY THE GREEN PLY ON BEDDING 
PLANTS. 



BT USU W. CUBITT. 



I NOTICED your excellent remarks on this subject in last month's 
FloricuUurdl Cabinet^ and observing the following particulars on the 
same in a subsequent Gardeners* Chronicle, I forward them for your 
November Number : — Dm-ing a visit to a friend in Devonshire, about 
a month ago, I was much struck with the appearance of his parterres, 
then gay with various bedded plants in the best possible condition; all 
I had theret(rfore seen and since inspected were in a very different 
state, the complaint of green fly being general this seaaoiif even in 
grounds where pains and expense are not spared. On inquiring how 
this was effected, my friend informed me that he was visited like his 
neighbours with aphides, but that, so far as regarded low-growing plants, 
the remedy was speedy, certain, and simple ; his plan being as follows: 
— He has four slight wooden boxes without bottoms, about twenty inches 
deep, made to fit just within the edging of the divisions of his parterre^ 
all the divisions being precisely of 3ie' same size and patterns, so as to 
admit of a box fitting either one. He places a box upon each, presses 
down the edge, and through a hole in the end introduces the spout <tf 
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his fiimigfttor, and having filled one box with smoke, plugs up the hole 
and proceeds to another. He uses dried stuff (?) with mixture of 
tobacco, and fills four boxes with each charge of his fumigator. The 
smoke being injected cool, he is able to remove the box after four or 
five hours, taking care to admit the air gradually ; and he contrives to 
smoke three times, or twelve divisions in the twenty-four hours, without 
causing the bloom to drop, as it would do^and does, in fact — ^when he 
uses tobacco paper, or ignites within. I saw one operation performed on 
the four boxes in about as many minutes, and nothing could be more 
effective. Now, it has occurred to me since witnessing this that we 
have the solution of a problem which has puzzled me and others, and 
that I shall be doing my fellow florists a service by making it known. 
Hitherto it has been easy enough to fumigate houses and frames, 
either with the fiunigator or by burning tobacco paper and other com- 
bustibles in them ; and even standard roses I have seen fumigated by 
covering them with an oil-skin bag distended on a parasol ; and, more- 
over, shrubs and plants of tall growth are often dusted with snuff, or 
covered with tobacco- water or other solution — all, however, tedious and 
uncertain operations ; but to clean plants, such as Verbenas, &c., 
pegged to the ground, has hitherto been considered an impossibility. 
And why should not this plan be applied to borders of any length ? It 
would only be necessary to mark them out in equal divisions, keeping 
about three inches of space unplanted between each division, and so 
covering them with boxes made to fit these divisions. Again, market 
gardeners might avail themselves of the process to fumigate strawber- 
ries ; and by providing a lot of old casks, with one end knocked out, 
and past use for other purposes, to be procured very cheap at cooper- 
ages, and pitched over ; or they could cover their shrub fruit, such as 
gooseberries, currants, and raspberries, and bring it to market in such 
a clean state as would give it a preference, while they insured the 
crop, now often injured and sometimes totally destroyed by aphis and 
other vermin. I would suggest that, when the divisions of flower par- 
terres are cut in fanciful shapes the covers might be made of tin, fitted 
to the parterre, aud riveted upon an iron fi*ame round the bottom ; these 
being painted occasionally would last for many years.— JLT. C 



CULTURE OF THE SHOW CLASS PELARGONIUMS. 

BT A LONDON EXHIBITOR. 

1 HERE forward a few remarks on the culture of Pelargoniums, which, 
if followed out, cannot fail of the most complete success. The plan is 
this. The latter part of May is the best time to strike the cuttings. 
One great reason that there are so many disappointments in obtaining a 
fine bloom is owing to the cuttings being struck late in the season, so 
that there is no time for hardening the plants before winter arrives. 
The consequence is, the plants are weak and sickly till late in the 
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following season, and the blooms are few and small. Suppose the 
cuttings to have been struck at the time I recommend — ^about the latter 
part of June — ^they will require potting off : after this they may be kept 
in a cool frame for about a fortnight, and then gradually exposed to 
the full air ; they should then be placed on a dry bottom, so that the 
roots may be prevented from running down into the ground. They 
should be placed, too, so that they may be screened from the violent 
heat of the sun for about three or four hours in the middle of the day. 
They may remain in this situation till the beginning of September, 
when they must be repotted. This must be carefuUy attended to. 
Then place them in a cool frame ; they must have the frdl air all day, 
and place triggers under the sashes at night. The sashes overhead 
will prevent slight frosts from injuring them. At this potting most of 
them will have made very strong shoots; they, therefore, must be 
shortened to about three eyes; this will induce them to throw out 
several very strong shoots, about two inches long, by the latter part of 
October. They may remain in this situation, with proper protection, 
till the beginning of March, giving but very little water. When they 
begin to grow, examine them to see if any of them want potting ; the 
strong growing kinds should not be in less than six or seven inch 
diameter pots. If it be desired to bloom them early, give them a 
slight lining ; but if a little patience be exercised, and not give them 
much artificial heat, they will amply repay, by a more vigorous and 
splendid bloom. . 

If these few remarks on one of our most admired class of plants are 
carefully attended to in practice, the most desired success will follow* 
Old plants will not do, neither will younger. 



BOTANICAL SUPERSTITIONS AND DELUSIONS. 

BT J. B. DONOVAN, BSQ. 

These is, perhaps, no branch of natural history that has been more 
fruitful in superstitious fears and observances, or that has longer been 
an object of attention to the inquiring eye of philosophy, than botany ; 
and in times of ignorance this science harvested a fidl crop of absurdi- 
ties. Much good as well as much evil has been attributed, in all ages, 
and by all nations, to the supernatural agency supposed to reside in 
certain roots and plants. As the Arabians, living in the desert, from 
the uninterrupted view of the heavens, became great proficients in 
astronomy, and, by the eternal and imvarying celestial compass tra- 
versed the pathless sands, so, in like manner, shepherds, the earliest 
inhabitants of most countries, employed the leisure of a pastoral life in 
studying the natures and properties of plants, and doubtless often amused 
themselves in filling up the outline of their botanical systems with the 
help of imagination. 
Thus the doctrine of signatures was invented without any sufiScient 
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reason, bnt that it pleased them to imagine tkat a fancied resemblance 
in the shape of the root, leaf or fruit of any plant to any particular part 
of the human body, must indicate its possessing some beneficial or 
hurtful power over such corresponding part. For example, a decoction 
of maidenhair was thought good to wash the head, and to make the hair 
grow ; a similar preparation of quinces, which are a downy, hairy ihiit, 
was also accounted good for reproducing hair that had fallen off. Macas- 
sar oil and bears' grease now usurp their place among modem beanx, 
with, perhaps, as much claim to efficacy. 

Babn and wood-sorrel, representing the heart in figure, were, as a 
natural consequence, cardiacal ; but the walnut was a most perfect type, 
bearing the signature of the whole head, the outward green cortex 
answering to the pericranium, the harder shell within representing the 
skull, and the kernel in its figure like to the lobes of the brain, and, 
therefore, clearly good for mental diseases. " Thus," says Mr. Heydon, 
in his Eosierucian Physics^ "did Divine Providence, by natural 
hieroglyphics, read lectures to the rude wit of vulgar man, and the dis- 
ciples of theseraphically illuminated fraternity of Hosicrucian Christians, 
being sufficiently illuminated from these, found out the rest." 

The shamrock, or trefoil, which was used by the Druids to cure 
diseases, and is the national badge of the Irish, acquired the latter dis- 
tinction by its having been made an emblem of the Trinity by St. 
Patrick, nhen the Pagan Irish were unable to understand the doctrine 
of three Gods in one, he plucked a trefoil, and asked them, *' Is it not 
as possible for the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to grow upon one stalk 
as it is for these leaves to do so ?" The argument was deemed con- 
clusive by his hearers. 

Each plant or root required a different method ; if not religiously 
adhered to, both in hour and season, its virtue would be sure to fail at 
the greatest need. 

The Druids held the oak in extreme veneration, and most particularly 
the misletoe, which was to be cut with a golden knife, to be gathered 
when the moon was six days old, the priest clothed in white ; the por- 
tion cut off was to be received on a white napkin, and, lastly, two 
white bulls were to be sacrificed ; and thus solemnly consecrated, the 
mistletoe was an antidote to poison, and prevented sterility. 

Fern-seed was thought to have the power of conferring invisibility ; 
in allusion to which power one asks in an old play, "Had you 
Gyges' ring, or the herb that gives invisibility?" and in Ben Jonson's 
** New Inn " : — 

« 1 had 

No medicine, sir, to get invisible j 
No fera-seed in my pocket.** 

The ancients, who often paid more attention to preconceived opinions 
than to the evidence of their senses, believed that the fern bore no seed. 
Our ancestors gained one step, and believed it bore seed, which was in- 
yidblej hence, from on extraordinary mode of reasonbg, founded on 
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the aforesaid dockine of signatures, it was thought that they who pos- 
sessed the secret of wearing this seed ahout them would become in- 
visible. Fem-seed was said to possess great magical powers, but it 
must be gathered on Midsummer's Eve. One who went to gather it 
reported that the spirits whisked by his ears, and sometimes struck his 
hat and different parts of his body ; and at length, thinking he had got 
a sufficient quantity of it, he secured it in papers and a box, but when 
he came home he found all empty. 

At the period when the belief in witchcraft was a matter of faith, 
there was scarcely any plant but had some share in its mv stories, espe- 
cially where its habitat at all corresponded with the baneful effects 
attributed to it. Thus the circcea, or enchanter's nightshade, which 
was celebrated for the purpose of raising the devil, grew among the 
mouldering bones and decayed coffins in ruinous vaults. 

But beyond all in power was the mandrake. This root was fabled to 
grow under a gallows, or place of execution, and arose from the fatty 
matter dropping from the body of the dead, which gave it the shape of 
a man : a fable somewhat similar to that of the serpent's teeth sowed 
by Cadmus. It is affirmed, by old authors, that mandrakes do make a 
noise, or give a great shriek, upon being pulled out of the earth. 

^ Where the sad mandrake grows, 
Whose groans are deathful.'' 

Thus there was great hazard of life to them that pulled up this root. 
Pliny says, " When they intended to take up the root of this plant, 
they took the wind thereof, and with a sword describing three circles 
about it, they digged it up, looking towards the west." Another more 
cautious authority directs, that he who would take it up, in common 
prudence should tie a dog to it to accomplish his purpose, as if he did 
it himself he would shortly die. What prompted these strange con- 
ceptions might be the tradition that this root was of great use to Circe, 
who, by the magic of simples, wrought so many wonders. 

The mention made of mandrakes in the thirtieth chapter of Genesis 
has proved the source of much discussion ; Ihough it is quite evident 
that some other species of plant was spoken of, as being a thing much 
prized. St. Augustin, who has commented on this passage, says, '< It 
was a great curiosity to behold, as it was very beautiful to the eye;" 
but wondered why Rachel should set so high a value upon it, unless 
for its scarceness. 

Pliny says, that Pythagoras composed a book on the magical vir- 
tues of plants, and first called the mandrake, anthropomorphous, or 
man-shaped ; this gave rise to the common practice of imposing on the 
ignorant by cutting the roots of briony into such a form. " There are 
many," says Mr. Martyn, "in several parts of Europe, who carry 
about and sell roots to ignorant people, which handsomely make out 
the shape of a man or woman ; but these are not the production of 
nature, but contrivances of art, as divers have noted, and Matthiolus 
plainly detected and exposed. He learned this way of triekery from ti 
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vagabond cheater under his care ; his words are, " That is vain and 
fiftbnlotis, which ignorant people and simple women believe ; for the 
roots which are carried about by impostors, to deceive unfruitful 
women, are made of the roots of briony and other plants ; for in these, 
yet fresh and virent, they carve out the figures of men and women, 
first sticking therein the grains of barley or millett, where they intend 
the hair should grow ; then bury them in sand until the grains shoot 
forth their roots, which at the longest will happen in twenty days ; 
afterwards they clip and trim those tender strings in the fashion of 
beard and other hairy teguments/' Though much out of repute, even 
in Martyn's time, he says, '* I have had them very gravely offered me 
for sale/' 

Another virtue of this root was the power of procuring sleep. 
Cleopatra thus asks for it, — 

"Give me to drink mandragora. 
Chabmiak— Why, madam? 
Cleopatba — That I may sleep out this great gap of time my Antony is away.** 

And lagOy having basely deceived Othello, with a malignant joy, 
adds,-* 

" Not poppy nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall eyer medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow*dst yesterday." 

The plant which, in its natural form, more foithfully represents an 
animal, is the Scythian or Tartarian Lamb, or Barometz, in the lan- 
guage of the country ; and, as it grows, it might, at a short distance, be 
taken for an animal rather than a vegetable' production. It is one of 
the genus Polypodium ; root decumbent, thick clothed, with a very soft 
dose wool, of a deep yellow colour, stripes from one foot and a half in 
length appearing above the ground. It is well known to be a root 
which, £^m the variety of its shape, is easily made to take the form of 
a lamb, which the Tartars call Barometz. In China, it is known by 
the name of Rufous Dog. Towards one end of the root, it frequently 
becomes narrower and thicker, so as to give the resemblance of head 
and neck, and has sometimes two pendulous hanging excrescences, re- 
sembling ears ; at the other end is a short root, resembling a tail. 

Mr. Bell, in his " Journey to Ispahan," thus describes a specimen 
he saw : — " It seemed to be made by art to imitate a lamb. It is said 
to eat up and devour all the grass and weeds within its reach. Though 
it may be thought that an opinion so very absurd could never find 
credit with people of the meanest understanding, yet I have conversed 
with some who were much inclined to believe it ; so very prevalent is 
the prodigious and absurd with some part of mankind. Among the 
more sensible and experienced Tartars, I found they laughed at it as a 
ridiculous fable." Louveiro affirms that the fresh root, when cut, yields 
a tenacious gum, like the blood of animals, and is used as a styptic to 
stop the bleeding of wounds.. 
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Dr. Darwin, in his " Loves of the Plants/' with poetic licence, 
adopting the fable, says : — 

*' E'en roand the pole the flames of love aspire, 
And icy bosoms feel the sacred fire; 
Cradled in snow, and fanned by arctic air, 
Shines gentle Salomes, thy golden hair; 
Booted in earth, each cloven hoof descends. 
And round and ronnd her flexile neck she bends; 
Crops the grey coral moss, and hoary thyme. 
Or laps with rosy tongne the melting rime; 
Eyes with mate tenderness her distant dam. 
Or seems to bleat a Vegetable Lamb." 

flo he continued.) 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Remarks on the Pansy. — Planting in SpRiNa. — For this choose 
a dry day towards the end of March, mark off the intended rows at one 
foot apart, and when planting, leave a space of at least ten inches be- 
tween each plant. After planting, it would be advisable to turn a gar- 
den-pot over each plant for the first day or two, to shade it from the 
sun, wind, or frost. If there has been frost during the night, be very 
careful not to uncover them if the sun be at all likely to shine. Pansies 
love a moist still atmosphere, and are very impatient of wind ; all sud- 
den changes are also very prejudicial. Several of your readers will 
have remarked that if a hot sun succeed rainv weather, many of the 
plants begin to droop, and would soon die off if not shaded. The same 
effect is also produced when a bed previously shaded is suddenly ex- 
posed to the heat of the midday sun. If you find any plant thus affected, 
place a hand-glass over it, and form it into cuttings. But after all due 
care and attention have been bestowed, it will frequently be found that 
some of the plants fog off. This has been attributed to the wire- worm ; 
but I have never found that pest at or in the roots of any Pansy I 
have taken up, which I invariably do when any of the plants fall pros- 
trate. Strength or freshness of the manure, and its being too retentive 
of moisture, have been assigned as other causes. That this disease has 
been accelerated by them I have no doubt ; but it cannot be the only 
reason, as they very frequently fog off in poor sandy soils. Perhaps 
some of your readers can suggest the true cause. Any person who 
may wish to send flowers for exhibition will be quite unable to com- 
pete successfully, unless he covers his beds at least a week previously 
to each show, to protect the plants from being battered by the wind or 
rain, or faded by the sun. In hot weather it will prevent excessive 
evaporation, and iu cold keep the temperature more uniform. The 
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frwie fbrtba cover shotild be at least three or four feet abore the bed in 
the centre, and supported at the four comers on posts, at about eight inches 
from the surface, to allow the free circulation of air ; it may be made 
similar to a TuUp frame. One of the greatest enemies the Pansy 
grower has to contend with is the slug ; during one night it will make 
as great ravages among the blossoms as will require a week to replace. 
The best method to rid yourself of these intruders is to water the bed 
with clear lime water during the evening, after a shower of rain (when 
they come out in great abundance) ; but any person wishing to show 
must carefully search for them both morning and evening. They 
generally secret themselves under the leaves or close to the roots of the 
plants. In order to guard as much as possible against the depredations 
of slugs, &c., let your beds be edged with slate or stone, which affords 
no harbour for them, and always looks neat. Never water your beds, 
even in the driest season ; but in its stead, if continued hot weather is 
expected, I would advise that fresh cow manure be placed round the 
base of each plant, which, by preventing too rapid evaporation, will be 
amply suflSci^t to preserve a due amount of moisture. — An Exhibitor 
in London. 

CuLTUEE OF CiKERABiAS. — Compost, two parts of turfy-loam which 
has been obtained a few months from the pasture, and laid in a heap ; 
this to be broken up by the spade or hand to a rough condition, to 
which add the other part in equal portions of leaf-mould and well- 
decomposed cow-dung, got from the field, and the whole have a liberal 
sprinkling of the usuial silvery-white sand. A liberal drainage must 
also be given; water freely in the period of rapid growth, giving 
manure-water once a week, and repeat as often as the state of the roots 
indicate its necessity. Fumigate with tobacco-smoke often, placing 
the plants in a box, and thus save from the ravages of green-fly. .Sow 
the seed as soon as ripe in a shady border, or in pots placed in the 
shade ; prick off the plants into pots or pans, and put them in a cool 
frame, which must be closed for a few days and be shaded ; as soon as 
begun rooting give air, and shortly take off the lights. When plants 
are strong enough, pot them singly. If large spreading plants are 
desired, stop the leading stem at from four to six inches high, ^nd it 
wiU cause the production of side shoots. Keep the plants cool in 
winter, just from frosty and be careful not to damp them off. Pot into 
the blooming-pots in January for the general spring bloom, and earlier 
or later for a bloom accordingly. When the plants have done bloom* 
ing, and seed collected, cut off the tops, not too close, or the crown wiU 
rot, and the plant die. Turn them entire into a shady border, and 
pot off suckers when large enough. — A London Exhibitor not yet 

BEATEN, 

Free BLOOMiNa Greenhouse Plants somewhat hardy. — KiUa- 
loensis would find any of the following answer his purpose : — Abutilon 
venosum striatum ; Acacia grandis ; Acacia lineata ; Acacia pulchella ; 
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AplielesLiA maerftntha purpurea; Begonia Presimilensis; Begonia 
Martiana ; fioronea pinnata ; Bouvadia flava ; Brachysema latifelia ; 
Cantua dependens; Camation«— tree — ^various; Coronilla glauca; 
Corroea speciosa grandiflora ; Corroea Brilliant ; Corroea picta superba ; 
Crowea saligna ; Crowea strict^ ; Daphne fortunii ; Daphne japonica ; 
Daviesia speciosa ; Diosma uniflora ; Diosma speciofla ; Epacris cam* 
panulata alba ; Epacris hyacinthiflora ; Epacris hyacinthiflora eandi- 
dissima ; Epacris grandifiora superba ; Epacris impressa alba ; Epaoris 
impressa coccinea ; Epacris splendida ; Erythrina Crista — ^galli; Eutaxea 
myrtifolia ; Eutaxea floribunda ; Gardoquia * Hookerii ; Hovea Celsii ; 
Hydrangea japonica variegata; Ralosanthus (crassula) coccinea 
fluperba ; Lantana crocea superba ; Lantana purpurea ; Leschenaultia 
formosa; Linum tigrinura; Mirbelia floribunda; Mitraria coccinea; 
Nerium grandiflorum ; Nerium splendidum ; Nerium luteum plenum ; 
Oxalis elegans ; Passiflora coerulea grandiflora ; Passiflora Bellotti ; 
Pimelia Hendersonii; Pimelia decussata; Polygala grandiflora; Pri- 
mula sinensispleno — alba; Primula sinensispleno— rubra; Salvia gesncri- 
flora ; Sollya heterophylla ; Swainsonia galegifolia rosea ; Swainsonia 
galegifolia — alba ; Swainsonia Osbomii ; Tasconia manicata ; Tasconia 
mollissima ; Tecoma jasminoides ; Tropoeolum tricolor grandiflorum ; 
Tropoeolum Triomphe de Gand; Tropoeolum Lobbianum; Veronica 
Andersonii ; Zichya inopbylla floribunda ; Erica Cavendishii ; Erica 
ventricosa coccinea; Erica cerinthoides superba; Erica Linnceoides 
superba ; Erica tricolor elegans ; Erica grandinosa autumnalis ; Azalea 
indica, various ; Camellias, ditto ; Geranium (scarlet class), ditto ; 
Pelargoniums, ditto; Fuchias, ditto. Ferns, in great variety. Any 
of the Gloxinias, except maculata, will succeed. 

CiTaoNS AND Obamoeb. — A long chapter is devoted by Professor 
Targioni to the Agrumi, that is, to the Oranges, Lemons, Citrons, and 
others belonging to the genus Citrus of the family of Aurantiacefle. 
They have long been objects of great interest to the Italians, and the 
subject of many valuable works, being extensively cultivated for profit 
wherever the climate will admit of it, and for ornament or curiosity in 
public or private gardens in the more northern parts of the Peninsula, 
where they still require protection in winter. They are all of Eastern 
origin, and mostly introduced into Europe in comparatively modem 
days, but of very ancient and general cultivation in Asia. The varieties 
known are very numerous and difficult to reduce accurately to their 
species, on the limits of which botanists are much divided in opinion. 
Those who have bestowed the most pains in the investigation of Indian 
botany, and in whose judgment we should place the most confidence j 
have come to the conclusion that the Citron, the Orange, the Lemon, 
the Lime, and their numerous varieties now in circulation, are all 
derived from one botanical species, Citrus medica, indigenous to, and 
still found wild in, the mountains of East India. Others, it is true, tcU 
ufl that the Citron, the Orange, and the Lime are to be found as distinct 
types in different valleys, even in the wild isttates ; but these observations 
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do not appear to have been made with that accuracy and critical caution 
which would be necessary in the case of trees so long and so generally 
cultivated. With regard to the Shaddock (Citrus decumana), it is 
almost universally admitted as a distinct species, although at present 
only known in the state of cultivation. It must be admitted abo that 
it appears to present more constant characters than most of the others 
in the pubescence of its young shoots and in the size of its flowers, 
besides the differences in the fruit ; but Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, who 
is of great authority on such matters, and some others, are inclined to 
believe that this also may have originated in the Citrus medica. This 
point requires much further investigation, and a better knowledge of 
the floras of South-eastern Asia, before we can come to any plausible 
conclusion. Professor Targioni gives copious details of the introduction 
into Tuscany and other parts of Italy, of many of the varieties there 
cultivated, for which we must refer to the work itself. It may suffice, 
for our present purpose, to extract a few notes on some of the more 
important races or species according as they may be considered. Among 
them all the earliest known was the Citron. It is not, however, that 
fruit nor any other Citrus, according to Professor Targioni, that we read 
of in the Bible, under liie name of Hadar, as is asserted by some, nor 
yet is it anywhere alluded to by Homer. The first mention we have 
of it is in a comedy of Antiphanes, quoted by Atheanseus, in which it 
is said that the seeds of the Citron had then recently been sent by the 
King of Persia as a present to the Greeks. Theophrastus is the first 
who describes it ; he tells us that the fruit was not eaten, but solely 
prized for its odour and as a means of keeping the moths off woollen 
clothing. Among the Romans we find an allusion to the Citron in 
Virgil's Georgics, but it does not appear to have been then yet introduced 
into Italy, for Colummella, long after Virgil's death, made no mention 
of it, and Pliny, in his paraphrase, as it were, of the passage of Theo- 
phrastus, adds that it had been endeavoured to transport plants of the 
Citron, which he calls Malus Medica, or Malus Assyria, into Italy, but 
without effect, .as it would only grow in Media and Persia. Palladius, 
however, in the fifth century, gives many details of the modes of propa- 
gating and cultivating this tree, which, he says, he had carried on with 
success on his Sardinian and Neapolitan possessions. It was, therefore, 
in all probability, in the course of the third or fourth centuries that the 
Citron was introduced and established in Italy. The mass of evidence 
collected by Professor Targioni seems to show that Oranges were first 
brought from India into Arabia in the ninth century, that they were 
unknown in Europe, or at any rate, in Italy, in the eleventh, but were 
shortly afterwards carried westwards by the Moors. They were in 
cultivation at Seville towards the end of the twelfth century, and at 
Palermo in the thirteenth, and probably also in Italy, for it is said that 
St. Dominic planted an Orange for the convent of S. Sabina, in Rome, 
in the year 1200. In the course of the same thirteenth century, the 
Crusaders Hound Citrons, Oranges and Lemons very abundant in Pales- 
tine; and, in the following fourteenth, both Chranges and Lemons 
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became common in several parts of Italy. It appears, howeyer, that 
the original importation of Lemons from India into Arabia and Syria 
occurred about a century later than that of Oranges. The Shaddock is 
believed to have followed a different route in its migration into Europe. 
Most abundantly cultivated in, and possibly indigenous to, the south- 
eastern extremity of the Asiatic continent, it is said to have been carried 
from thence to the West Indies, and from Jamaica and Barbadoes to 
England early in the eighteenth century. It was, however, certainly 
previously known in Itidy, for it is described and figured by Ferrari, in 
1646, as having been sent from Genoa to the garden of Carlo Cadenas, 
near Naples. There is no record of its first introduction to Genoa, 
whether from the East or the West. Innumerable varieties of Citrons 
are cultivated at Florence, where they have ever been great favourites 
as objects of curiosity as much as for their flowers and fruits. Among 
them is a very singular one, called Bizzarria, raised by hybridising and 
cross-grafting, in which the same tree produces Oranges, Lemons, and 
Citrons, often on the same branch, and sometimes combined into one 
fruit, a curious case, analogous to that of the well-known hybrid, by 
grafting between the Cytisus laburnum and C. purpureus. — Journal of 
the Horticultural Society, 

Propagation of Fancy Pelargoniums. — About the beginning of 
February is as good a time as any for taking cuttings : select some 
good tops from the very best sorts that are out ; get as many thumb- 
pots as you will require for the purpose ; fill them with rich turfy 
mould, and put one cutting into each pot ; but, previous to filling the 
pots, let them be well drained with broken charcoal or potsherds ; then, 
ynih a piece of round stick, make a hole an inch deep, fill it with silver- 
sand, and then put in the cutting, giving the pot a slight tap on the 
potting-board to settle the soil ; dip a piece of stick into some water, 
and hold it downwards, in order that three or four drops may fall close 
to the side of the cutting ; this will settle the whole together, and the 
quantity of water will be quite sufficient for three or four days ; after 
that, add a little more in a similar way, or with a fine-rosed watering- 
pot, as may be thought needful. When you have finished this part of 
the work, let all the pots be plunged in a slight bottom-heat, say from 
65° to 70° ; give a little air in the daytime, to prevent the cuttings 
from damping off. I do not recommend the practice of putting a great 
quantity of hard- wooded cuttings into one pot ; two out of three will 
take root, and then you spoil several in getting them apart ; strong 
cuttings, stuck singly in pots as directed, and well managed after they 
have rooted, will make fine specimens by June or July the following 
season, — Qardeners^ Chronicle, 




IN THE PLOWEE GARDEN. 

AHEHOKES fttid RANUNCULUS sLiJI plant for earlj spnng 
blooiD. A Dumber of the Turban UanancnliMes in patchei are 
Twy ihowy. TulUnt pUnt immediateljr. A bed with raised sides six inches high ' 
is Qsnidly preferred, and having the sarface of the bed a few inches higher in the 
middle than the sides. Let the bulbs be covered four inches deep. HyacitUhs for 
a bed should be planted directly. Auriculas, Polyanthuses, &c. ; allow a freecirca- 
latioB of air between the tides of the pots, raise the frame a few inches, and leave an 
opening. Cbmaitoiis, &c. ; have aU air possible, bat guard from excess of rain and 
fevera frost Dahlias', take op on a dry day; allow the stem to remain about half 
a yard long at present; in a fortnight afterwards cut it to six inches or less, if 
tolerably dry. Chrysanthemums^ allow all air possible, to prevent them being 
drawn up weakly. Every other watering at the roots must be with liquid manure. 
Thin the flower-beds, and, if required for exhibition, only retain one flower to a 
shoot. 

PjHK AKD Pakst Bbds.— Have small sticks pricked among the shoots or round the 
beds to prevent the plants being twisted off by the wind. MUdew sometimes attacks 
Carnatums, Pinks, and Pansies, and causes the leaves to be spotted; dust the foliage 
under and o^erwithsulphnr. HoUyhoeks'—the so<merplanted,thebetterwillthey bloonou 
Zoheiioi of the tall cUss^ in beds, should be taken up and placed in shallow pans or 
boxes, dotely together; give but little water during winter; they may be kept ia anv 
cool place free from frost and damp. Verbenas; keep near the glass, give all air 
possible; only preserve from fogs and frost, and examine the underside of the leaves 
to see if green fly be there; if so, fumigate directly. If mildew appears, apply 
sulphur, only give water to the roots to keep the Boiljust moist. 

Drbm Flowbb-bbds.— Give an addition of fresh soil and manure, divide and 
replant perennials, biennials, &c. Let a liberal profusion of spring flowering bulbs 
and herbaceous perennials, &c., be planted in beds and borders near to the dwelling- 
house, as Crocus, Aconites, Snow-drops, Scillas, Hyacinths, early Tulips, &c.; and 
Hepaticas, Double Primroses, Polyanthuses, Auriculas, Wallflowers, Brompton 
Stocks, &c.; also the little Arabis grandiflora, Draba aizoides, Erica carnea, 
Dielytra spectabilis, Sedum oppositifolia. Turban Ranunculus, and Anemones, &c. 
They produce a cheerful appearance during the spring months, and are handsome 
to be viewed from the rooms. If severe frost occurs, protect beds of bulbs. The 
•todi of bedding plants must be looked after, whether in cutting, pots, or oth^wise; 
allow i^eoty of air on all suitable occasions; don't over-water, rath^ have them 
newly dry daring the season of rest. 

{N THB Q-REENHOXTSE, ^c. 

Pelargoniums, — ^Repot the show class, give plenty of air, not too much water; 
ftraiigate if green fly appear. Stop the lead of every shoot of the large plants which 
are wanted to be in bloom in June, towards end of month, and also of the young 
plants struck the past summer, to cause them to push side shoots. Azaleas, for 
early bloom, place in higher heat, and keep those cool which are to bloom late. 
Calceolarias, keep in a cool place just from frost; cuttings strike well now. 
Tropaolum tricolorum, and the other tuberous roots, must now be potted, if to bloom 
next season. T. Lobbianum, Hockerianum, &c., encourage; they will bloom 
through winter. Salvia splendens, fulgens, and gesneriflora encoarage— they are fline 
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for antamn and winter bloom. CMnae Pnmroiei, repot. Chryaanihimum$, keep in 
airy cool situations. Oxalu elegant and others will bloom by dne attention. 
Neapolitan and Rtusian Violets have in abundance in frames. Ixias, &c., now pot 
and place in a cool situation, or plant out of doors in a warm place* Cactui 
truneatus will now show for bloom. Cinerarias keep in a frame near glass, but 
preserve iVom fi-ost. A few may be forced for winter bloom; fomigate with tobacco 
to sare from ravages of the green fly, 

POROINa STOVE OR PIT. 

Now have a stock of all the winter flowering plants brought in ; begin with a 
temperature of about 55^ and increase gradually up to 75*^. In addition to all 
bulbs, see the list in last month's calendar of winter blooming plants. 

8HauB8 ANP TuEBs.^-If evergreen shrubs and trees were not planted last month 
as directed, they should be immediately; the earlier the more successful* 

Phnt Roses now; it is the best time. Give six inches thick of well-rotted dung 
to all standard and other roses; take off a portion of soil, lay on the mannre, and 
cover with earth, Prune lioses of any class but the China, Tea and Bauksian, 
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Early Tulips.— In many places these are beautifully in bloom, and for the amateur 
of limited means they are a valuable tribe of spring-flowering plants, and now 
being the planting season, I shall be glad to see the following in the November 
Magazine. They are cheap, and easy to cultivate, requiring but little attention; 
and while they annually adorn the flower^clump, or sitting-room window, their num- 
bers will increase, until the only difficulty will be to find room for them. During 
April and May they add an inexpressible charm to the flower-border, and do not 
withdraw their unequalled colours and sweet perfume until their place can be sup- 
plied with the nsual bedding-out plants. What, for instance, can be compared with 
a bed of the Toumesol for the regularity of surface, and the splendour of its two 
distinct colours? Next in size and beauty is a single variety called Keizar Kroon, 
which is indeed a noble flower. It has a very bright yellow ground, flaked with -a 
vivid scarlet, and is in every respect ** Queen" of the single early Tulips. Rex 
Bubrorum is a double variety of a brilliant crimson, also very large; a bed of it 
presents a very regular surface, and long continuance of bloom. Royal Standard 
IS a pleasing flower, with a pure white ground, beautifiilly flaked with carmine, 
making a striking contrast, belle Alliance is another single flower, very attractive, 
of a vivid red colour, a self. The new scarlet Van Thol is very similar to it, but it 
has this difl*erence, that it very often breaks into a flaked flower, orange and red. 
Grand-master of Malta and Bride of Haarlam are very similar in colonrs, having 
both pare white grounds, distinctly striped, and flaked with bright crimson. AUda 
Maria is a flower in the same style, but very dwarf in habit. Superintendent is a 
fine kind, white, with a violet flake; Conqueror is double and has the same colours. 
The best double pure white is La Candeur; as single whites. White Swan and 
Fottebakker are the best. Amongst yellows we have the yellow Van Thol, dwarf 
and showy, the yellow Fottebakker, and the old double yellow, which is rather later 
in flowering. From February till May they may be also easily had in flower for the 
window. In forming a small collection, the following varieties are suitable to begin 
with :— Van Thol, single and double; Rex Rubrorum, Toumesol, Florentine, and 
Mariage de ma Fille, The outlay for a dozen of each of these varieties will not ex- 
ceed the cost of one dozen of first-class Hyacinths; and while the latter have to be 
bought annually, these will last for years. I would advise one-half the quantity 
obtained to be planted in autumn, in the flower-border, where they will bloom in 
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spring;, and will be in a fit state for potting for the window next season. The soil 
in wUch they are planted should be rather light and rich, and ought to be well 
loosened to the depth of fifteen inches at least; for although they will grow and 
flower if stack into any soil, they will yearly become weaker and fewer in number, 
until they ultimately disappear altogether. In planting, the roots should 
be placed about five inches apart, and covered with about two inches of 
soil. They require no protection, and no further care, except a few stakes 
to support the taller growing sorts, and to have the surface of the soil stirred 
occasionally. As soon as the leaves decay, the roots may be taken out of the 
ground, and placed in a dry place for a time, in order that they may get 
thoroughly dry before they are put into their winter quarters. Any cool dry place 
will answer for this purpose ; but mice are apt to make sad havoc among them, so 
keep your eve upon them. I also find it necessary to guard them against the 
ravages of these vermin in the ground. It is often necessary to remove them as soon 
as they have done flowering ; and in this case I lift carefully, retaining as much soil 
with their roots as I can, and place them in a shady situation, covering them with 
soil to about the depth they formerly occupied. If the weather is diy, give them a 
little water ; here they will ripen their growth, and will receive little injury from their 
removal. These ought to change places with the portion which has flowered in the 
window, as they will be found apt to become weak under pot-culture ; and if the 
same roots be used two successive seasons, they will probably be of little account 
the second ; this will not, however, be a necessaiy consequence, but is generally 
the result of using small pots, and otherwise treating the plants unnaturally. For 
window decoration, plant in small pots as soon as the bulbs are procured, using 7 -inch 
pots for the purpose ; put in each five roots of Van Thol, or tnree of the other sorts. 
After potting, they should be placed in some spare corner out of doors, and covered 
about two inches deep with coal ashes, or any material which can be easily removed. 
Here they may be allowed to remain till about Christmas, when a portion may be 
removed to the greenhouse, to forward their blooming season. The Van Thol is 
the earliest, and ought to be treated as such, except variety is desired ; in that case, 
take Bex Bubrorum and Toumesol ; these will be in flower in February, and, if pro- 
perly tended with water, &c., will retain their gaiety for at least a month. Of course, 
provision must be made to keep up a succession of bloom. When done flowering, 
early Tulips must not be turned out of doors, nor otherwise maltreated ; they must 
be allowed a place in a frame or greenhouse, where they can go gradually to rest. 
It will not be necessary to give them much water after flowering ; but do not 
allow them to be without it until the leaves show symptoms of decay, then gra- 
dually withhold it altogether. Afterwards givfr them the treatment directed to 
be given those grown in the flower-border. — Gardeneri Chronicle, 

On Mioniokbttib. — ^Everybody's favourite, and is easily grown, provided good 
frame or pit room can be secured for it. Two sowings, the cine about the first 
week in August, and the other three weeks later, will ftirnish plants for both autumn 
and spring. They may be sown in a small bed, and, when compact plants, may be 
transferred to 5-inch pots, putting five or six in each pot. They require much care 
on their removal, and must be placed in a close and moist atmosphere for a week; 
iniact, they should receive cutting treatment. They enjoy abundance of light; no 
soil or plan will flower them in perfection unless they are near the glass. A back 
shelf in a pit, or a frame made up specially for them with the glass thoroughly 
washed, and the pots placed on, or rather plunged in, ashes, is the best situation for 
them. 

It is necessary, in order to make the plants thick and stout, to pinch the terminal 
bud of each off when they are thoroughly rooted in the pets, and not before. Air 
must be given abundantly at all times possible. Thev must be well secured against 
severe frosts by plenty of covering, and kept somewhat dry at the root during th^ 
dark months of November and December. The soil may be two parts of turfy loam, 
and the third equal parts manure and leaf soil, to which is added coarse sand and 
charcoal siftings.— Clbricus. 




** He sets the bright procession on Its wajf 
And marsbails nil the order of tbe year; 
Hb markEi thti bounds wbieh vvinti^r may not pass. 
And blunts his pointed fury; in it^ cose, 
Knsset and mdc, folds up tbe tender genu 
Uninjured, with iiiimUable skill; 
And 'erQ one flowHy season ikdes ^nd dies, 
Designs the blooming wonders of the next.** 
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RHODODENDRON THOMPSONEL 

This nnrivalled species is one of the valuable acquisitions whicli Dr, 
Hooker discovered upon the Himalayan Mountains, and subsequently 
introduced it into England. In its native locality, it is said to grow 
from eight to fifteen feet high, at an elevation of from 3,300 to 3,900 
feet above the level of the sea. Its specific name was given by Dr. 
Hooker, in compliment to his friend, and companion in his researches 
in the Himalaya, Dr. Thomas Thompson, IVofessor in the Glasgow 
University, 

The plant grows freely and blooms profusely. The leaves are of a 
thick leathery substance, pretty green above, and of a silvery hue 
beneath. The flowers are produced in terminal, large headsj each 
having from six to eight blossoms, producing a splendid appearance, 
highly ornamental and elegant. In our own country, it is stated to 
grow from two to four feet high, forming a fine bushy plant. It merits 
a place in every garden, or, grown in a pot or tub, in the shady part of 
greenhouse, from whence it can be removed to the open air after bloom- 
ing and being repotted, in order to perfect its growth and properly 
mature its new wood. 
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NOTES ON NEW OR RA6E PLANTS. 

Blfaria ^stuans. — The ghwing. (Natural order Ericeae.) — Syno- - 
nvme Acunna oblonga. — A shrubby plant, growing to the height of 
eight feet in its native country, New Granada. Its foliage and younger 
shoots are very like those of the Indian Azaleas. It is a charming 
plant for the greenhouse, growing freely, and blooming profusely. The 
flowers are produced in terminal panicles of eight to ten in each. Each 
blossom has seven petals, forming a bell- shaped flower, about two inches 
long, and nearly as much across its mouth ; they are of a beautiful rose 
colour. Mr. Lobb discovered it in the provij^ce of Chacapoyas, at an 
elevation of 8,000 feet, and sent it to Messrs. Veitch, It is a handsfjme 
blooming bushy shrub, and merits a place in every greenhouse. (Fi- 
gured in Bot Mag., 4818.) 

Ceanothus papillosus. — A moderately sized shrub, as hardy as 
any of the other blue flowered species. It is a profuse bloomer ; the 
floWers are borne in terminal panicled corymbs, on the side shoots, of 
a blue purple colour, and when in bloom is very handsome. It is a 
charming plant for training to a wall. It was first discovered by Mr. 
Douglas, in California, and subsequently by Mr. William Lobb, who 
sent seeds of it to Messrs. Veitch, in whose nursery, at Exeter, plants 
have bloomed this year, growing in the open border. (Figured in BoL 
Mag,, 4815.) 

Cereus Lemairii. — Sir W. J. Hooker states, in the Botanical Ma^ 
gazine, " two years ago, cuttings of a flagelliform Cereus, were sent 
us from the Royal Botanic Garden of Hanover, bearing the name of 
" (7. rostratus, I^emaire." He further observes, that the one now figured 
does not correspond in structure or flowers with the true C. rostratus ; 
he therefore gives it a new name, and dedicates this most superb 
flowering plant of the Cacteae to M. Lemaire, who has rendered much 
valuable service in the investigation of this family. It belongs to the 
night-blooming section, the stems being as thick as one's finger, bluntly 
triangular, and rooting like those of the old C. grandiflorus, the well- 
known night-blooming Cereus. The flowers are very large, arising 
from an angle of the stem, curving upwards, twelve inches long, and 
nine inches across the front of the blossom ; the calyx tube about five 
inches long, and an inch and a half in diameter, clothed with large, 
long, green and yellow scales, edged with red ; within these are the 
numerous large white petals ; and the centre of the blossom is crowded 
with numerous pak yellow stamens, and a yellow-rayed stigma about 
two inches across. This magnificent flowering plant bloomed in the 
RoyaLl Gardens at Kew during the last summer. The flowers are 
powerfully fragrant. Nothing is positively known of its native coun-r 
try ; but it happens that I have a drawing made in Antigua of this 
species, so that it is probably a native pf that island. (Figured in 
BoL Mag., A.^U,) 

Hypoxis latifolia.— ^Tn the spring of 1854 some bulb-like tubers 
were, along with other rare plants, brought to the Royal Gardens of 
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Eew, by Captdin Garden, from Natal. The tubers in question threw 
out leaves very like those of some Orchis^ and from the axils of the 
leaves the flower-stalks arorte, bearing spikes, or rather racemes^ of rich 
bright-yellow, six-petalled flowers, each blossom being an inch across, 
in form like those of the Star of Bethlehem. Each raceme has about 
a dozen flowers. The flower stems rise about ten inches high, and the 
spreading leaves become, after blooming is over, about two feet. long. 
(Fi£?ured in Bot. Mag.^ 4817.) 

Knipiiofia UvARlA. ' (Synonvmc Tritoma Uvaria,) — We have 
several times noticed in this Magazine, the magniflcent specimens of 
this plant growing in the open borders in the Royal Gardens at Kew ; 
the beauty of their numerous long spikes of flowers being admired by 
all visitors, ad well as exceedingly ornamental for several months. 
One of the bushy patches had upwards of thirty spikes of flowers, from 
three to four feet high, the terminal blooming portion being from 
eighteen inches to two feet long ; each tube-shaped blossom being from 
three to four inches long, and the densely-clothed oval-cylinder shaped . 
spike of some had upwards of five hundred flowers upon it. At their 
early stage the blossoms are of a bright red, then tipped with yellow, 
and finally wholly yellow. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. : 
No plant is more hardy or more easily cultivated, and certainly none . 
more worthy a place in every garden. (Figured in BoL Mag.^ 4816.) 

Laqerstr^mia iNDicA-viOLACEA. — The flowers are of a pretty 
violet colour, which renders it a pretty contrast with the rose and red of 
other species ; worth a place in every greenhouse. In warm situations 
these handsome flowering plants will endure outdoors without injury, 
if trained against a good-aspected wall, and bloom beautifully. 

DipteraCanthus panicdlatus.— a neat stove plant, which blooms 
in such profusion as almost to cover it. The flowers are rather small, 
funnel shaped, of a fine blue, and produce a charming appearance. 

Heliotropium Madame Anna Turrel. — The cymous head of blos- 
soms is larger than of any other Heliotropium, of a lively blue^ far 
superior to Voltairianum, and are remarkably sweet. 

Fuchsia, Mrs. Story. — Tube and sepals crimson, reflexed. Corolla 
of fine substance, clear white. 

Queen Victoria. — ^Tube and sepals' bright scarlet crimson, the latter 
reflexed. Corolla clear white. 

F. Prince Albert (Banks's). — Tube and sepals scarlet crimson, 
much reflexed. Corolla a rich violet, very handsome. 

F. Empress Eugenie. — Tube and sepals a rosy crimson, shaded with 
violet inside. Corolla white. 

F. Lady op the Lake. — Tube and sepals a deep crimson. Corolla 
blush-white. 

F. Water Nymph. — A bright scarlet crimson globe. Corolla clear 
white. 

F. Duke of Wellington (Stokes's).— Tube and sepals a rich 
crimson, corolla violet. Fine formed ilower. 

z 2 
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P. Transcendent. — A very large wliHe flower, witb a lOae and 
pmple oordla. 

F. Stella. — A beantifol rose colour, and a very novel flower. 

F. Charmer. — ^Tube and sepals white, and the corolla a rich J7urp2e/ 
also a free bloomer. 

Pelargonium. — Cloth or Silver. — A snperb " Fancy Class " 
flower. White, in the wav of " Dclicatnm," Imt ranch signer ; the 
upper petals have a very large distinct blotch. 

P. Eteninq Star. — It is considered to be the best Fancy Variety 
hitherto sent ont. The flower is of fine shape, good snbstance, a deep 
purple crimson, with a white eentre-eje, and a well-defined white 
margin. 

P. Crystal Beauty. — ^A fine-shaped Fctncy flower, of a rich resy- 
crimsott colour, and very showy. 

P. Lady Hume Cam»ell (Fancy).— The flowers are of a rery bright 
yirid crimson, with a distinct white eye, and a profuse bloomer. 

P. Bonnie Lassie (Fancy). — Flower a bright crimson, with a rery 
distinct white centre ; very fine. 

P. Constance (Fancy). — Upper petals a deep maroon, with a broad 
margin of pure white; lower petals white, wi^ a rosy-violet spot on 
each, and fine ferm. 

PsLAReoNiuMS, of the dass now termed French-spotted, each petal 
having a spot or blotch, of a very distinct colour from the ground one. 
They are in the way of our English Nonsuch Pelargouum, most 
strikingly handsome, and free blooming. 

AnausTE Meillez. — A handsome salmon-pink, with dark rich 
maroon spots ; very fine. 

Colonel Foissy. — ^Beautiful rose, with rich crimson veined spots; 
fine Bower. 

Etoile de Jardin. — Pretty rose, with deep crimson spots, of dwarf 
habit and free bloomer. 

Gloire Dfi Bbllevue. — Flower a deep maroon, edged broadly with 
pink. 

Gteneral Eugene Cavaignac. — Rose-colour ground, with large 
deep maroon, veined, blotches ; very fine. 

Gustavb Qdier. — A beautiful rose with crimson spots. 

Jacques Duval. — Fine pink, with crimson-maroon blotches; very- 
fine. 

James Odier. — Scarlet and rose, shading with violet, and a pure 
white centre. 

Madame de Lamoriciere. — A pretty peach colour, with deep crim- 
son blotches ; very handsome. 

Sanspareil. — Pretty rose, with a white centre and crimson spots ; 
beautiful. 

Triomphb de la Tour. — Rosy-purple, with rich, dark-veined 
blotches ; very showy. 

(Thirty others will be described in our January Magazine.—* 
Editor.) 
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Passifloba Shepherdi.— 7Flowers large, of a lavender-blue, rose and 
.H'hite ; a fine plant for the greenhouse, or warm situation out-door ; 
superb. 

Cytisus Onospermum. — Flowers white, and hare a fragrance like 
that of the lilv of the valley. Fine for the greenhouse. 

Nerium Splendens Giganteum. — Flowers very large, douhlcj of a 
l)right red colour ; superb. 

Lysimachia Leschenaultii. — The flowers are borne in heads some- 
what like those of the verbena, of ^ rosy -purple colour. It is a profuse 
blooms, and continues in flower in the open bed the entire summer ; 
very neat and pretty. 

Achimenes Gigantea. — The plant grows from two to three feet high, 
pyramidal shaped, and is a profuse bloomer. The flowers are larffCj 
orange and scarlet, very fine, and blooms all the summer. 

Achimenes Reticulata. — ^The flowers are netted beautifully, pro- 
ducing a very interesting appearance. 

Begonia Opuliflora. — Snowball-like flowered, tlie pure white 
blossoms being borne in similar heads to those of our common snowball 
fihrub. 

Gloxinia Splendida. — The flowers are erect, like those of Tij/afina^ 
of a rich crimson colour. 

KOTES FROM KEW, BY MR. W. S. PRESTOE. 

Griffinia Hyacinthina. CN.O. Amaryllidacea,) — Flowers in 
lieads like the Agapanthus Umbellatus ; the ground colour of the 
Hower is a very light blue, the bottom petals margined with a deeper 
blue, the top petals margined with a very deep blue, and the flower 
stalks raised about fifteen inches high, of a bright green tinted with a 
purplish-crimson. This is one of the best stove bulbs we possess, and 
ought to be in every collection. 

Jasminum Sambac-major. (N. 0. Jasminacem.) — Flowers in trusses 
from three to six in a truss, whitish, tinted with pink while young, but 
when old of a faded dull pink ; they are very sweet-scented. It is a climb- 
ing plant, and merits a place in every stove. 

Calceolaria ebicoides. — It is a shrubby plant with heath-like 
foliage thickly set upon the stem, and flowers very freely all up the stem, 
. forming quite a spike of bright-yellow flowers. I think this will make 
a nice plant for bedding out, as it flowers so very freely, and remains in 
perfection so long ; also for the greenhouse for autumn display. A 
fine plant in the Royal Gardens has been in perfection from the begin- 
ning of July to the present time (Nov. 13). It is in a five-inch pot, 
grows very compact and bushy, and is about fifteen inches high. 

Banksia elatiob. — Leaves lanceolate-serrate, and shining. Flowers 
in long cylindrical heads, of a greenish colour. It forms quite a tree, 
and is very showy for a large conservatory. 

Banksia serrata. — Is very similar to the last described, but tho 
flowers aro much larger^ and of a darker green. 
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B. Baneri.: — Leaves cuneate-serrate, slightly covered with hairs. 
Flowers pyramidal shaped, very large^ of a dull pink colour ; it is, how- 
ever a very showy one. 

B. LiTTORALis. — Lcaves lanceolate-serrate, very dark green on the 
upper side, and the under side whitish. Flowers in a very cylindrical 
head, of a very bright yellow. It ought to be in every collection, 
being one of the most showy. 

SiPHocAMPYLUs cocciNEus. (iV. O, LaheliacicB,) — Leaves oblong- 
. serrate, alternate. Flowers of a bright red. It is a very showy stove 
plant, of easy culture. Flowers very freely at this time of the year, 
and merits a place in every stove. 

Melastoma cymosa. — Leaves ovate-serrate, opposite, of a very 
bright green colour. Flowers in a large but not very compact panicle, 
of a brij:jht pink colour. It is a very showy stove plant, flowers very 
freely from August to November. It merits a place in every stove, 
and flourishes in a rich loam with plenty of drainage. 

Crytanthera Pohliana. {N. 0. Acanthacece,) — Leaves ovate 
opposite, of a very dark green colour. The wood while young of a dull 
purple. Flowers are borne in a spike of a very bright pink, nearly a 
re 1. It is a most beautiful plant, as it blooms so very freely while young. 
There are at present some plants in the Royal Gardens, at Kew, each 
about fifteen inches high, with four large spikes of beautiful flowers. It 
is easy of cultivation, and ought to be in every collection. 

Begonia platanifolia. — Leaves palmate, very large, of a shining 
green. Flowers of a pure white, borne in a very large truss^ many of 
the blossoms are one and a quarter inch across. It ought to be in every 
collection of begonias. It requires a good space, as it grows very large, 
and is in proportion ornamental. 

Lapageria rosea. (A^. O. Smilacece,) — This very charming plant 

has been in flower in the cold fern-house, in a shady situation, trained 

to the back wall, where its bright rosy-red coloured flowers are mo^t 

beautiful. It ought to be in every greenhouse, being a free growing 

. and free flowering plant. 

Chorozema flava. — Flowers bright yellow ; very pretty. 

C. ELEGAN3. —The uppcr part of the flower is a bright red, the keel 
of a rich crimson. 

IxoRA barbata. — Flowers white, which are very fragrant. 

Cheirantiius MUT\BiLis.-^This shrubby specimen has been in flower 
in the greenhouse all the summer, and is really a nice plant, its varied 
coloured flowers of rose, lilac and white, in spikes like a single stock 
are very pretty and ornamental. 

Franciscea eximea, — This is a charming plant too, each blossom 
one and a half inch across, of pale-sulphur, with a rose-coloured cen- 
tre, fragrant too. 

Apiielandra pOrteana is a charming plant also; there are some 
now about eighteen inches high, with fine spikes of orange coloured 
flowers. 
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OBLIGATIONS Ot^ ENGLISH POETRY TO THE SCRIPTURES, 
AS CONNECTED WITH THE VEGETABLE WORLD. 

By HB. PSTBB MACKENZIS, WEST FL£AK, STIRLING. 

Sir, — In the course of my reading, I have se-en an article pointing 
out the obligations of English poetry to the Scriptures : a few extracts 
from it, connected with the vegetable world, may be instructive to many 
of your numerous readers. We are told, by those who have studied the 
subject, that the influence of the Scriptures in moulding and colouring 
our poetical literature is not confined to the works of the religious poets, 
but may be traced in every department, and during ali the statues of 
English poetry. Our poets, it is true, have not as a body been addicted 
to the study of the Bible, nor can the praise be awarded them of 'having 
transfused into their writings the moral spirit and genius of Holy 
Writ. On the contrary, their models have generally been the classical 
rather than the sacred writers ; and their moral sentiments, as well as 
their theories of happiness, betray a livelier sympathy with Paganism 
j;han Christianity. Still, living in a country where the popular mind 
has long been penetrated and imbued with Scriptural truths, they have 
been led insensibly to enrich their compositions with a multitude pf 
poetical ideas derived from " the images and scenery of the kingdom of 
Christ.'' It is the great and enduring effect of a book cast in the high 
mould of tha Bible, to stir the souls of many beyond the immediate 
circle of its readers — nay, to shape the public sentiment and elevate the 
general intellect. 

The following extract from Shakspeare's Henry VIII. may be better 
applied to our beloved Queen than to any Queen that ever reigned : 
i. • * 

" She shall be loved and fear'd; her own shall bless her, 
Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 
And hang their heads with sorrow. Good grows with her; 
In her days every man shall eat in safety 
Under his own vine what he plants, and sing 
The merry ^ongs of peace to all his neighbours. 
God shall be truly known; and those about her, 
From her, shall read the perfect ways of honour, 
And by those claim their greatness, not by blast." 

The prophet Nahum speaks of figs being so ripe as to fall into the 
mouth of the eater. Spenser has not overlooked this happy thought : 

** Arch'd overhead with an embracing vine, 
Whose branches hanging down seemed to invite • 
All persons by to taste their luscious wine. 
And did themselves into their hands incline 
As freely oifering to be gathered.'* 

Still more marked is the following imitation, or rather transcript, of 
the beautiful language in which our Lord rebukes worldly anxiety : 
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^ Behold, man, that toilsome pains dost take. 
The flowers, the fields^ and all that pleaeant grows ; 
How they themselves do thine example make. 
Whiles, nothing enTiona, nature them forth throwa 
Oat of her fraitfal lap. How no man knows, 
They sprine, they bad, ther blossom fresh and fair. 
And deck the world with their rich pompous shades; 
Yet no man for then taketh paina or care. 
Yet no man to them can his. careful pains compare; 

The lily, lady of the flowering field. 
The flower-de-luGe> her loTcly paramonr. 
Bid thee to them thy fruitless labours yield. 
And soon leave off this toilsome weary stour: 
Lo, lo; how brave she decks her bomiteous bower 
With silken curtains and gold coverlets. 
Therein to shroud her sumptuous bellamour: 
Yet neither spins nor cards, nor cares nor frets. 
But to her mother Nature all her care she lets." 

" There is Lope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout agtan, 
and that the tender branch thereof will not cease^ though the rocFt 
thereof wax old in the, earth, and the stock thereof die in the ground ; 
yet through the scent of water it will bud, and bring forth boughs like 
a plant. But man dieth and wasteth away : yea, man giveth up the 
ghost, and where is he? " — Job xiv. 7, 8, 9. 

** But when I stood beneath the fresh green trre, 
Which living waves where thou didst cease to lire. 
And saw around me the wide field revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth, her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 
I turned from all she brought to those sl^ could not bring." 

BrBOK. 

** To mute and to material things 
New life revolving Summer brings; 
The genial call dead Nature hears. 
And in her glory reappears: 
But, 01 my country's wintry state. 
What second Spring shall renovate? 
What powerful call shall bid arise 
The buried warlike and the wise— 
The mind that thought for Britain's weal. 
The hand that grasped the victor's steel? 
The vernal sun new life bestows 

Even on the meanest flower that blowa; i 

But vainly, vainly may he shine, 
Where glory weeps o'er Nelson's shrine f 
And vainly pierce the solemn gloom 
That shrouds, O Titt, thy hallow'd tomb."— Scott. 

" Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither 
do they spin ; and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon, in all his 

glory was not arrayed like one of them Behold the fowls of the 

air, for they eow not, neither do they reap) nor gather into bams \ yet 
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your Heavenly Father feedeth thenu Are ye not nracli better than 
they?" 

•* Behold, ye pilgrims of the earth, heholdl 

See all but man with uneam'd pleasure gay; 

See her bright robes the batterfly unfold. 

Broke from her wintry tomb in prime of May^p 

What youthful bride can equal her array? 

Who can with her for easy pleasure vie? 

From mead to mead with gentle wing to stray, 

Fr6m flower to flower on balmy gales to fly. 

Is all she has to do beneath the radiant sky. 

Behold the merry minstrels of the mom, 
. The swarming songsters of the careless grove, 

Ten thousand throats; that from the flowering throne 

Hymn their great God, and carol sweet of love. 

Such grateful kindly raptures them emove; 

They neither plough nor sow; no, fit for AmI, 

F'en to the barn the nodding sheaves they drove: 

Yet theirs each harvest dancing in the gale. 

Whatever crowns the hill, or smiles along the vale.** 

Thomson. 

"We are told that, of all classes of men, poets are, from their pecnliar 
temperament, the most susceptible of this assimilating inflnence ; it is 
only what might be expected, that their works, though repudiating the 
spiritualism of the Bible, should reflect many of its literary beauties ; 
while to others, as Bishop Home remarks, the finest productions of 
human art, after a few perusals, like gathered flowers, wither in our 
hands, and lose their fragrancy ; but these unfading plants of Paradise 
become, as we are accustomed to them, still more and more beautiful; 
their bloom appears to be daily heightened, fresh odours are emitted, 
and new sweets are extracted from them : he who hath once tasted 
their excellences, will desire to taste them yet again; and he who 
tastes them ofbenest, will relish them best. 



REMARKS ON THE CAPE PELARGONIUMS. 

BT MB. WILLIAM SMITH, HOFETOWN H0U8B, K^BTH BBITAIH. 

The tuberous-rooted Pelargoniums are much less generally cultivated 
now than formerly, their flowers bearing no comparison to those of the 
half shrubby kinds. Such may, however, be readily increased by 
planting pieces of the roots in small pots, in a slight heat ; leaving a 
small.portion of the root above ground. 

During the growing season, they require water very freely ; but as 
soon as they have done flowering ^ and their leaves begin to turn yellow, 
decrease the quantity of water gradually. The best method to do this, 
will be to water once in three days, then once a week, then once a fort- 
night, and lastly, once a month j by which time they will be coi^- 
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pletely at rest, when no water must be given them until they begin to 
grow again, which may be looked for about February or March. When 
at rest, any situation where they can be kept moderately dry and cool, 
will do for them ; heat, light, and moisture being unnecessary. 

The best time to increase this section of Pelargoniums, is just before 
they begin to grow. Take off a small tuber or two, where they can 
be spared, from each plant, and put them into as small pots as they 
can be placed, just to cover them ; place them in gentle heat, giving 
them but little water till they begin to grow, when they may be re- 
moved amongst the established plants, and the ordinary culture given ; 
they may also be increased by seed, which, however, they do not pro- 
duce so freely as the shrubby species. 

In regard to the species that have not been hybridized, of which P. 
bicolor, tricolor, ovatum, tetragonum, elatum, pendulum, fulgidum, 
elegans, &c., form' a part, the above authority directs as follows : — '* As 
they are all shrubby species, they require watering all the year, though 
always carefully ; for if the soil gets soddened with water for any length 
of time, it is in general fatal to the plants. They also require green- 
house treatment during winter and spring. In summer they should 
be placed out of doors in an open situation, screened from high winds, 
and set upon a bed of ashes so thick, as to prevent worms from getting 
into the pot ; keep them clear of weeds, tied up neatly, and. regularly 
watered during dry weather. Pot them into larger pots when they 
require it, the best operation for which is the month of April. 

To propagate them, take youngish cuttings off about the month of 
May ; fit some bell or small hand-glasses to such a number of pots as 
may be required ; fill them half full with broken potsherds, rough bits 
of turf, or any thing that will permit the water to pass freely off ; pot 
in upon them as much compost (loam, peat earth, vegetable soil, and 
sand, in equal proportions, which is found to be the most proper for 
them) as will fill up to the top with pure sand, then give it a gentle 
watering, and insert the cuttings, giving more water to settle the sand 
close and firm to them. When pretty dry, cover them with the 
glasses, and place them in a gentle heat ; pot them off, when struck, 
and keep them close and warm till they have struck root again ; then 
give them the ordinary treatment as to situation, air, watering, potting, 
and so forth." 

Propagation of this section by seeds is seldom practised ; but some 
recently raised have proved exquisitely beautiful, and it is well worth 
any attention in. a careful impregnation to obtain further improved 
varieties. Geranium seeds are best sown soon after they are ripe, pro- 
vided that does not happen after August, in which case it would be 
better to delay sowing until February or March. When the seeds are 
sown, they should be placed in a mild hot-bed, and regularly shaded 
till they have vegetated, after which they should have been accus- 
tomed to the sun and air to harden them previous to their being potted, 
which should be done when they are about an inch and a half high ; 
their treatment after this differs from that of cuttings, only th^t tbe^ 
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need not be topped with a view to form bushy plants, as it is not until 
they bloom that their merits can be ascertained. The young seedlings 
should be stimulated by growing them in richer soil, and occasionally 
giving liquid manure. 



MANAGEMENT OF THE IRIS BICOLOR. 

BY ELLEN PRICE, AN ABDENT PLANT CULTIVATOR. 

Being anxious to assist in spreading information, and observing that 
recently some notice has been made of Spanish and Persian Irises, I am 
induced to trouble you with a few remarks on the culture of the Iris 
bicolor. I have been repeatedly asked how I manage my plants; 
even during the last spring, three eminent floral amateurs have inquired 
concerning the treatment of this and other similar plants, and it now 
being the season of planting bulbs, I hope this communication will be 
in time for the October magazine. Not having time to answer every 
separate question of this sort, I take this opportunity of stating how your 
readers may certainly succeed as respects this singular and beautiful 
species of Iris (Hermodactylus), introduced to our gardens so long ago 
as the year 1597. I do this the more readily, because its great beauty 
entitles it to a place in every garden where a choice collection of plants 
is kept ; and besides, it iforms a necessary link in the large and beauti- 
ful family of Iridese. But first, as to the identity of the species ; and 
on this point it may be remarked, that in " Sweet's British Flower 
Garden," vol. v. page 1 46, there is the figure of a species of snake's 
head; yet that is not the plant in question. On the contrary, I 
believe the Iris bicolor to be identical with the Iris tuberosa, in 
the Bot, Mag,^ page 531, though the figure of it there given is very 
poor. I got the plant from Pontefract eleven years ago, and this is the 
fifth intervening season it has bloomed under my care. I have about 
one himdred roots, and forty of them are now blooming. The soil 
consists of two parts of turfy peat, one of white sand, and one of 
completely rotten stable manure, all rubbed well together. It is 
not sifted, but a little of the finest is placed about the tubers when 
planted. They should be planted six inches deep, and there should 
' be placed below the tubers a compost to the depth of at least nine 
inches. The plant is hardy, and should be placed in an open situa- 
tion ; it will require no protection except when in bloom, the flowers 
being often destroyed by spring frosts. I had twenty blossoms com- 
pletely cut off in the year 1852. The best, and indeed the only time 
to remove the roots with safety, is when they are in a state of rest. 
The foliage will be lying down from about* the end of May to the 
middle of June, when they should be taken up and kept in sand,in a 
moderately dry place, for about a month, and afterwards planted in com- 
post, as above mentioned. If the plants be in pots, they may of course 
be removed any time ; but I have found that the species cannot be 
kept in health long together in pots. Care should be taken not to 
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l>reak off the digitals of the root, in taking up and planting ; for if that 
happen, the root will certainly not bloom. Something of this sort occurs 
when the roots are left undisturbed the whole summer ; for, being fleshy, 
the worms and various insects are attracted to them, which gnaw and 
separate the digitals, if they do not destroy the roots. But there would 
be no chance of the plant living for a long time in a cool adhesive soil, 
where worms, &c., would not be likely to abound. 



THE MIMULUS. 

BT AS ARDEKT ADMIBEE AND CULTIYATOB AT SCABBOROUOR. 

Thinking that an article on this justly admired genus of plants 
would be acceptable for insertion in your Cabinet, I send you a few 
remarks on the origin and culture of the Mimulus, as being a flower 
worthy of much more attention than it now obtains, though I am glad 
to state it is rapidly extending ; and during the last two years about a 
dozen most strikingly superb varieties have been raised, the beauty of 
which, when well grown, is not exceeded by any other flower that I 
am acquainted with. Single plants I have grown of the dwarf spread- 
ing section, two and a half feet high and two in diameter, and elegantly 
clothed with a profusion of bloom. 

Origin. — The Mimulus, or Monkey Plant, is a native of North 
America. The first species was introduced into England in 1759, and 
from that time cultivated with great care, until lately, when other 
superior kinds have taken the precedence. 

Culture. — Although it may be thought by some that any hints on 
the culture of this plant are superfluous, yet I must say that, to bring 
it to itB best state, many things must be attended to which are generally 
overlooked. As the Mimulus is seen to the greatest advantage when 
treated as a greenhouse plant, I shall confine myself to this method of 
cultivation. Soil with this, as with every other kind of flower, is the 
first thing to be considered ; for, if this be unsuited to the. nature of the 
plant, all labour in every other respect must be unfruitful. The 
mixture which I have found best adapted is composed as follows : — To 
one peck of fresh loam I add one peck of leaf mould, well rotted, 
and half a peck of cows' dung, two years old. These ingredients are 
well mixed together, and fi*equently turned over, sprinkling them with 
lime water, so that no insects remain in the soil ; for, if even they do 
not entirely destroy the plants, yet they materially impoverish the 
compost, by their feeding on many particles which would otherwise 
have sustained the flower. Drainage of the pots is a requisite which 1 
certainly think ought in the second place to be looked after. This 
precaution to take away all superfluous water seems not to be generally 
appreciated; for how many plants do we see in various quarters without 
any drainage, except one potsherd to fill up the hole at the bottom of 
each pot, just as if it would have done quite as well had there been no 
aperture at all. Now, although this is a common practice, yet I cau 
safely say that no plant can Hve In perfect health without a proper 
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pol^ion of drainage ; and in this respect I must agree with Mr. Forsyth, 
when he asserts that plants would grow much more luxuriantly if the 
pots were made with a small rim under them, to allow more drainage ; 
hut I must certainly disagree with him in his recommendations of glazed 
pots, as I myself have tried them, and have found, as I expected, that 
if used for a time, all my plants must inevitably perish. But, to return 
to the subject : after having attended to drainage, about the middle of 
March I take off a quantity of cuttings, which soon make good roots, 
after which I plant them separately, in small pots at first, and move 
them gradually into large ones until May, when they generally begin 
to show buds, and about June they are in most beautiful flower. AH 
the blooming season, I roll canvas over th^ greenhouse, so as to keep 
off the intense rays of the sun, which take away the colours and dry the 
soil, so as to make the flowers small ; for the Mimulus delights in a 
damp earthy yet cannot be seen in perfection when over-watered. 
Placing water in saucers, under the pots, I know to be a common 
practice, yet it is founded on a gross error ; for if we inquire why water 
is placed under them, we are told, " The Mimulus thrives on the banks 
of rivers; therefore, it is natural for it to have water constantly by it." 
This is true ; yet we are not to consider that the Mimulus, in a pot, has 
not the same freedom of air and soil as it has on the banks of streams ; 
for in the latter position the water runs away after the plant has satis- 
fied itself, but in a pot it stays long after all nourishment is gone, and 
poisons the soil, and both together eventually destroy the plant. The 
only method to keep the Mimulus healthy, with regard to water, is to 
keep it in as shaded a position as possible^ and to supply water mode- 
rately whenever it is required^ yet always to allow the superfluous 
inoisture to drain away. 

Raising New Varieties. — When the plants are all in bloom, select 
the best coloured ones, and cross them upon the largest, and vice versd; 
for the two principal features in a good Mimulus are colour and size. 
If the operation be properly performed, the pods of seeds will begin to 
swell in a few days, and soon after they will turn brown, and be ready 
for gathering* After sufficient good seed is collected, it should be 
sown in pots or boxes, sprinkling it on the surface of the soil ; for if 
covered, the seeds will decay and never vegetate. When the young 
plants have acquired two or three sets of leaves, they should be trans- 
planted into larger boxes, where they will bloom, or, if it be summer, 
into the open ground, where they make the most healthy plants. When 
in bloom, the best may be selected, and increased by cuttings, which 
easily strike. The principal properties, as I have said before, are size 
and colour, with the two lips forming a good circle. The plants raised 
from these cuttings should be preserved during winter in a cold frames 
as they are more tender than the varieties of old standing. When the 
following spring arrives, they must be treated as directed above for old 
varieties ; and if these new ones be crossed by each other, and so con- 
tinued for a few seasons, in a little time as fine a progeny will arise aa 
can possibly he expected. I have flowers with white grounds marked 
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and marbled with crimson, purple, scarlet, rose, black, yellow, orange, 
blue, and pink. I have yellow grounds marked and marbled with 
black, rose, scarlet, white, purple, crimson, violet, and green. To be 
duly estimated, they must be viewed; they surpass what I can 
describe. 



BOTANICAL SUPERSTITIONS AND DELUSIONS. 

BT J. B. DONOVAN, E8Q. 

Concluded from page 269. 

The rare but occasional occurrence of vegetation in certain trees and 
shrubs, happening to take place about the period of our Saviour's birth, 
induced the superstitious peasant to believe that such trees threw out 
their leaves with a holy joy, to commemorate that anniversary ; as, in 
like manner, oxen and stags were supposed, and had been seen, to kneel 
down at midnight on Christmas Eve, in humble adoration. Shakespeare 
has beautifully described this tradition, when the Ghost in Hamlet 
disappears at the crowing of the cock : — 

'^ It faded on the crowing of the cock. 
Some say, that ever Vainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad : 
The nights are wholesome} there no panels strike. 
No fairy takes; no witch hath power to charm ; 
So hallowed, and so gracious is the time." 

An oak of the early-budding species has, for two centuries, enjoyed 
a fame for pious gratitude ; for it was considered a matter of fact with 
many, that it shot forth its leaves on every Old Christmas-day, and 
that no leaf was to be seen before, or even after that day, during winter. 
A lady, in 1786, curious to prove the truth of this assertion, proceeded 
to Cadenham, in the New Forest, where the oak grew. On the 3rd 
of January, the usual guide was ready to attend her ; and on being 
desired to climb the oak, and search whether there were any leaves, he 
said, it would be to no purpose, but if she came on the Wednesday foU 
lowing, she might see a thousand. He was prevailed on, however, to 
climb up, and, on the first branch he reached, there appeared several 
new leaves, fresh sprouted from the buds, nearly half an inch long. The 
guide was more astonished than the lady at this premature production ; 
for so strong was his belief in the truth of the whole tradition, that he 
would have pledged his life, that not a single leaf was to be seen before 
the usual hour ; but no leaves were to be found afterwards, because it 
was stripped by the numerous parties that were accustomed to visit it 
on Old Christmas-day. It is a curious fact in botany, that such a bud- 
ding should take place about that season in this, as well as some other 
trees. 

There appears to be another early-sprouting oak, near the spot where 
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Rufus's 'momiment stands. This seems to authenticate the account' 
Camden gives of the scene of that prince's death ; for he speaks of the* 
premature vegetation of the very tree on which the arrow of Tyrrel first 
glanced, and the present tree may be a descendant of that one. 

On Christmas Eve, 1753, a vast concourse of people attended the 
noted thorn at Glastonbury, which was thought to have similar impulses 
with the New Forest oak ; but, to their great disappointment, there 
was no appearance of its blowing, which made them watch it narrowly* 
on the 5th of January, Old Christmas-day, when it blew as usual. This- 
femous Glastonbury hawthorn was said to be sprung from the staff of 
Joseph of Arimathea, who having fixed it in the ground with his own 
hand on Christmas-day, the staff took root immediately, put forth leaves, 
and the next day was covered with milk-white blossoms, and that it 
continued to bloom every Christmas-day during a eeries of years. 

Besides the Holy Thorn, there was likewise at Glastonbury, another 
miraculous tree. This was a walnut tree; which was said never to 
shoot forth its leaves before the 11th of June, the feast of St. Barnabas; 
It has long ceased to exist ; but while it was standing, it was held in 
high respect by the credulous. 

At Quainton, in Bucks, also, above two thousand persons on one 
occasion went with lanterns and candles, to view a blackthorn in that 
neighbourhood, which was remembered to be a slip from that of 
Glastonbury. 

Mr. Gilpin relates a curious story of the groaning tree at Badesly; 
** About the middle of the last century," says he, "a cottager, who 
lived in the middle of the village of Badesly, two miles from Lymington, 
frequently heard a strange noise behind his house, like a person in 
extreme agony. Soon after, it caught the attention of his wife, a 
timorous woman ; by degrees the neighbours heard it, and it was noised 
abroad through all the country. It was then plainly discovered to 
proceed from an elm, which grew at the end of the garden ; it was 
young and vigorous, and to all appearances perfectly sound. All persons 
flocked to hear it, and it attracted the notice of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, who then resided at Pilewell, the seat of Sir J. Worsley, for 
the advantage of sea bathing. Many causes were assigned, but none 
appeared equal to the explanation of it. For about twenty months it 
was an object of astonishment ; and a pamphlet was drawn up, descriptive 
of it. 

It was made also the groundwork of a political squib, reflecting on 
the ministry of that time, in which it was said, the tree had been heard 
to groan articulately, ** Walp — "Walp — ^it is thou makest not only 
me, but the whole nation to groan." The owner of the tree at last, 
making too rash an experiment, to discover the cause of its sufferings, 
bored a hole in the trunk ; after this operation it ceased to groan ; it 
was then rooted up, but nothing appeared to account for it, and it was 
generally believed that there was no trick in it, but that it was the 
result of natural causes. 

A groaning board lyas exhibited to the public in 1682 ] the advertise- 
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3ieDt respectiiig it ran thus :— " At the sign of the Woolsack, in New-* 
gate Market, is to be seen a strange and wonderful thing, which is, an 
elm board ; being touched with a hot iron, it does express itself as if 
it were a man dying, with groans and trembling, to the great admira- 
tion of all hearers. It hath been presented before the King and his 
nobles, and hath given great satisfaction/' 

The hazel has been much celebrated for its powers of discernment, a 
twig of which formed the divining rod for the discovery of mines. An 
old author on divination describes it as ^^ a strange kind of exploration, 
and peculiar way of rhabdomancy, used in mineral discoveries. The 
method of proceeding is, to take a forked hazel, commonly called Moses 
his rod, which, freely held forth, will stir and play if any mine be under 
it ; and though many have attempted to make it good, yet, until better 
information, we are of opinion with Agrioola, that in itself it is a 
fruitless exploration, strongly scenting of pagan divination." 

It was used also to discover any hidden spring of water ; and, though 
one may seem as incredible as the other, there have not been wanting 
persons who have lately given evidence in favour of this property, and 
of that respectability, as at least to suspend a judgment upon so extra- 
ordinary a phenomenon. In the twenty-second volume of the "Quar- 
terly Review," will be found the following well authenticated history : — 
'^ It is just fifty years since Lady N.'s attention was first called to this 
subject ; she was then sixteen years old, and was on a visit, with her 
family, at a chateau in Provence, the owner of which wanted to find a 
spring to supply his house, and for that purpose had sent for a peasant, 
who could do so with a twig. The English party ridiculed the idea, 
but still agreed to accompany the man, who, after walking some way, 
pronounced that he had arrived at the object of his search, and they 
accordingly dug and found him correct. He was quite an uneducated 
man, and could give no account of the faculty in him, or of the means 
which he employed; but many others, he said, coidd do the same. 
The English party now tried for themselves, but all in vain, till it 
came to the turn of Lady N., when, to her amazement and alarm, she 
found that the same faculty was in her as in the peasant, and on her 
return to England, she oflben exerted it, though in studious concealment; 
she was afraid lest she should be ridiculed, or get the name of a witch : 
in either case, she thought she should never get a husband. 

" Of late years, her scruples began to wear away. When, in 1803, 
Dr. Hatton published ^Ozanon's Mathematical Recreations,' where 
the effect of the divining rod is treated as absurd, she wrote a long 
letter, signing X.Y.Z., stating the facts which she knew. At Dr. 
Button's particular request, she went to see him at Woolwich, and she 
then showed him the experiment, and discovered a spring in a field 
which he had lately bought near the new college, then building, which 
field he afterwards sold to the college for a larger sum, in consequence 
of the spring. Lady N. afterwards showed the experiment to others 
in the park at W. She took a thin forked hazel twig, about sixteen 
inches long, and held it by the end, the joint pointing downwards ; 
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when she came to a place where water was under the ground, the twig 
immediately bent, and the motion was more or less rapid as she 
approached or withdrew from the spring ; when just over it, the twig 
turned so quick as to snap, breaking near her fingers, which, by pres- 
sing it, were indented, heated/ and almost blistered. A degree of 
agitation was also visible in her face. 

'' When she first made the experiment, she sajs, this agitation was 
great, but has gradually decreased. She repeated the trial in different 
parts of the park, and her indications were always correct. 

''It is extraordinary that no effect is produced at a well or ditch, or 
where earth does not interpose between the twig and the water. The 
exercise of the faculty is Independent of volition." 

The reviewer concludes by saying, ** So far our narrator, in whoip, 
we repeat, implicit confidence may be placed." 

It would be an endless task to attempt to give an account of the 
various superstitions which are attached to trees and plants. A glance 
at a few may sufiice to give an idea of the whole. In some parts it is 
firmly believed that weak, rickety, or ruptured children may be cured 
by drawing them through a split tree, if the tree be afterwards so 
bound as to reunite ; in other parts, a remedy for the whooping-cough 
is found in passing a child thrice, before breakfast, under a blackberry- 
bush, of which both ends grow in the soil. Onions were formerly, and 
perhaps are now, used, by rustic girls to divine the name of the man 
whom they are to marry. Various names were formed upon onions, 
which were then placed in the chimney corner, and the onion which 
sprouted first, bore the sought-for name. The plant mouse-ear, given 
in any manner to horses, was believed to prevent them from being hurt 
in shoeing; mug-wort put into man's shoes, kept him from being weary 
on a long journey ; moon-ear would open locks and boltsi and undo 
the shackles and shoes from horses' feet— a quality which must have 
rendered it very valuable to burglars and horse-stealers; and houseleek 
would shield from lightening any house on which it grew; this privi- 
lege of being thunder proof, it shared with the classical bay tree. The 
mountain ash, rowan tree, or, as it is called in the northern counties, 
the wiggen tree, was of sovereign virtue as a preservative against the 
machinations of witchcraft. Similar follies are to be observed in all 
countries. Here is a specimen from the East : — '* There is a tree in 
India, called Peridexion, whose fruit is sweet and useful, so that doves 
also delight to tarry in it ; and the serpent fears this tree, so that he 
avoids the shadow of it ; for if the shadow of the tree go towards the 
east, the serpent flies towards the west; and if the shadow of the tree 
reach toward the west, the serpent flies toward the east; and the ser- 
pent cannot hurt the doves, the cause of the virtue of the tree ; but if 
any of them straggle from the tree, the serpent, by its breath, attracts 
it and devours it. Yet when they fly, or go together, neither the stir- 
pent or the sparhawk can or dares hurt them. Therefore, the leaves 
or bark of the tree, suffumigated, avert all evil — that is, of venomous 
beasts." This, though a fiction, is at least a poetical one. 

AA 
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The deeay of the bay*tree was formerly considered by the slipersti- 
tiims as an omen of disaster. It is said that, before the death of Nero, 
though in a very mild winter, all these trees withered to the root (yet 
sorely his death was no very serious disaster), and that a great pesti- 
lence in Padua was preceded by the same phenomenon. 

The laurel had so great a reputation for clearing the air and resisting 
eontagion, that, during a raging pestilenee, Claudius was advised by his 
physicians to remove his court to Laurentium on that account. It was 
also supposed to resist lightning, of which Tiberius was very fearful ; 
and it is said, that, to avoid i1^ he would creep under his bed, and shade 
his head with the boughs. 

In Lower Saxony the peasant girls, on the eve of St. John, hang 
ffpngB of the hyperieum, St. Jolm's*wort, against their bed's head or 
Ihe walls of their chamber. If it remains fresh on the following morn- 
ing, ihey are persuaded they will be married within a year ; but if, on 
the contrary, it droops and fades, they have no hope of marriage within 
that time. 

The black hellebore was used by the ancients to purify their houses, 
and to hallow their dwellings ; and they had a belief that, by strewing 
or perfuming their apartments with tiiis plant, they drove away evU 
fi^irits. This ceremony was performed with great devotion, and 
aeoompanied with the singing of solemn hymns. In the same manner, 
they blessed their cattle with the hellebore, to keep them free from 
the spells of the wicked. 

"What magic has bewitched the woolly dams, 
And what ill eyes beheld the tender Iambs ? " 

For these purposes, it was dug up with many religious ceremonies, 
as that of first drawing a circle roun^ the plant with a sword, and then, 
turning to the east, an humble prayer was made by the devotee to 
Apollo and iBsculapius for leave to dig up the root ; and the flight 
of the eagle was particularly attended to during the ceremony; for when 
this bird approached near die spot, during the celebration oT the rites, 
it was considered so ominous as to predict the certain death of the 
parson who took up the plant, in the course of the year. In digging 
up the roots of some species of hellebore, it was thought necessary to 
eat garlic previously, to counteract the poisonous effluvia of the plant; 
yet we find that the root was afterwards dried and pounded to dust, and 
sniffed up the nostrils in the manner of snuff; as it is related that when 
Cameades the Gyrenaic philosopher, undertook to answer the books of 
Zeno, he sharpened his wits and quickend his spirit by purging his 
head with powdered hellebore. 

Formerly, the Gauls never went to the chase without rubbing the 
pcnnts of their arrows with this herb, believing that it rendered all the 
game killed with them the more tender. 

The verbena or vervain was thought good against venomous bites, 
snd was suspended round the neck as an amulet ; it was also recom- 
mended as a sovereign medicine for various diseases. In Britain it haB 
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&llen into disase, in spite o£ a pmphlet written expressl^r to re^iom- 
mend it, directing the root to be tied with a yard of white eatin ribbon 
round the neck, and to remain there till the patient recovered. Jt was 
formerly the custom to planfc asphodel and mallow around the tombs of 
the deceased. St. Pierre, after dwelling with some earnestness on the 
property of such customs, quotes the following inscription, engraven on 
an ancient tomb : — 

" Au-debors' je sais entour^ de mauve et d'asphodele, et au-dedans Je ne sols 
qii* im cadavre." 

The fine flowers of the asphodel produce grains, which, according to 
belief of the ancients, afforded nourishment to the dead. Homer tells 
us, that having crossed the Styx, the shades passed over a long plain of 
asphodel. A poet of the present day informs us, upon grave authority, 
that the spirits of the martyrs lodged in the crops of green birds have 
their dwelling 

** In Eden's radiant fields of asphodel." 



REMARKS ON THE PAPAVER NUDICAULE AURANTIA. 

BT MR. JOHN STREET, OF BIEL, BT PHESTOH KIBK, BAST LOTHIAIT, K. B. ' 

In your July number, I notice the figure of Papaver nudtcauje 
aurantittj fix)m which circumstance I am induced to send the following 
facts for insertion in an early number. Papaver nudicaule has con- 
tinued to grow, flower and ripen its seed here for more than thirty 
years, sows itself as plentifully as the com poppy, and sports in several 
varieties, pure white and shades, sulphur or straw colour. P. aurantia 
semidouble, major, minor and yellow ; and this year, complete full 
double, flowers full up in the centre, and I have kept a specimen as 
witness. Also some plants produced flower petals, parts white and 
parts yellow (party colours). If it had been convenient to preserve 
the thousands of self-sown plants here, other beautifully distinct varie- . 
ties would most likely have been produced. In fact, it is biennial 
here. 

The P. orientale and bracteata I cultivate near together : they both 
ripen seeds, and from these seeds I obtained a distinct variety, ^i^bich 
seems to be akin to both. The late Curator Botanical, Emnbvrgh, 
r^narked it as the best he had seen. Its colour, shading and 90^4' 
vessels are different to the originals. 

I see you intend to figure the hybrid Cistuses : the spotted rosy iped 
and spotted yellow, I fancy will make a pretty contrast. 

Pedigree,* I cultivate^by seeds, a rather large group of species and 
varieties in open borders, which bear seeds and sow themselves. By 
that natural process I have four varieties, one larger flowers, larger 
seed-vessels, and leaves very like common sage, which I comp^^r^ 

Many years ago I obtained seeds, brought from Italy— one an up- 

aa2 
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right shrub ; it produced white flowers, about five inches diameter ; it 
gave one kist of seeds, which I sowed in a pot, and it produced three 
varieties, one the red and spotted, the other t#5 large flowers of other 
shades, but not a white ; these are all hardj, but do not produce seeds. 



REMARKS UPON AN HYBRID PLANT PRODUCED FROM 
RHODOTHAMUS CHAMCECISTUS, AND RHODODEN- 
DRON ARBOREA. 

BT MR. LMNO, OABDBMBR AT TRB KARL OF ROSSLTN'S, OTSART HOUSB, N3. 

In your August number I observe a copious extract from M'In- 
tosh's Book of the Garden, on hybridization, in which a remark is 
made about the crossing of Rhodothamus charaoecistus with Rhododen- 
dron aboreum of India, which I was so far fortunate at the time to 
e£F<>ct. The seed-pods swelled and ripened most admirably, and to 
satisfy inquiry I will state the result. The seeds were sown the 
following February, came up freely, but to my great disappointment 
turned out to be the same as the female parent (R. chamcecistus), 
with one exception, which of course has not yet preyed what it may 
be. It has somewhat the appearance of its male parent (R. aboreum), 
but time alone will tell its flowering properties. 

There is no branch of horticulture in which are more delights, and 
more important results to be obtained, than in the cross-breeding of 
the various species and varieties of plants ; for example, compare the 
geranium, the pansey, &c., as now exhibited on our show tables, 
with original species, and you will find the difference most astonish- 
ing ; indeed, so great, that no person unacquainted with the subject 
would fancy they were from the same miserable origin. 
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PaoPAOATiON OF AuRicuLAS. — Auricula growers are aware that they 
cannot propagate their plants at pleasure, but must often wait patiently 
for years before they can get an offset from a favourite variety. By 
the following plan, I have often got prime young plants of such as I 
wished to increase. When I repot, about the first week in August, 
those with long tap roots I cut well back ; the part of the root I thus 
cut from favourites, I pot, leaving nothing but the cut part above the 
earth. I then give them a little water, with a syringe or watering pan, 
and in two or three weeks perhaps as many buds will make their ap- 
pearance round the old root. These grow very fast, and may be potted 
singly, in autumn or spring, according to their size. — Y* Z. . 
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liEOTimE ON Peat Charcoal. By Frof. Way.— -Prof. Way re- 
marked (says the Chemist) that, independently of the noxious gases 
resulting from the putr^action of amimal matter generally, and which 
ccwsisted principally of sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphuret of am- 
monia, each particular animal substance, excretion or otherwise, had 
its peculiar odour, which, although abundantly perceptible by the senses, 
and, in many cases, as in musk, almost inexhaustible, was inappreciable 
in weight ; therefore, by deodorising a large amount of odour, it was 
not to be inferred that a large amount of manuring matter was thereby 
secured. He then enumerated the various single and double deodor- 
isers that had been employed. He referred to Sir William Burnett's 
excellent application of chloride of zinc, and to the ordinary chloride 
of lime; to gypsum (sulphate of lime), and its conversion, in ammo- 
niacal atmospheres, into sulphate of ammonia and carbonate of lime ; to 
the agreeable odour of pure ammonia, and its power of giving intensity 
to odours of a disagreeable character, which intensity was lost when 
the ammonia was withdrawn ; to sulphate of iron (green copperas), 
. which when powdered and thrown into tanks turned black, on account 
of the sulphuret of iron formed on the decomposition of the sulphuretted 
hydrogen present. He then proceeded to the consideration of charcoal 
as a deodoriser. He gave an interesting statement of the peculiar 
action of charcpals in general, arising, he believed, from the great 
amount of surface their spherical interstices presented, and of the pecu- 
liar action and superior value of animal charcoal over all others. He 
referred to the theory he had been led to form of this peculiar difference, 
and to a very successful imitation of animal charcoal, which . he and 
Mr^ Paine had made, in reference both to deodorising and decolourising 
properties, from the light porous silica rock, found fon Mr. Paine's 
estate in Surrey, and when broken up and steeped in heated tar, was 
put into a gas retort, where the tar was burnt off in the state of very 
pure gas, and a residuum lefb of the new silicated charcoal in question. 
He explained that in charcoals it was not the amount of carbon they 
contained that constituted their value, but the mode in which the carbon 
was distributed ; that animal charcoal contained only 10 per cent, of 
real carbon, whUe wood charcoal contained 90 per cent. He referred 
to the large amount of water, 50 or 60 per cent., which peat charcoal 
took up, and to the fallacious dry state of the manures, with which this 
water-carrier was mixed. He feared this mode of introducing water 
in a latent state into manures, in many cases, gave a turn in the scale 
more in &vour of thb manufacturer than of the farmer. He doubted 
whether peat charcoal could be used economically for the purpose of 
soaking up tank water ; if not, he feared it would prove of no advan- 
tage, in other respects, as a remunerative agent to the farmer. It had 
been long before the public, but had not progressed in market value, as 
it would have done had its application been successful. He considered 
it to lead to much error in practice, that the exact nature of the action 
of charcoal on ammonia was not better understood by the public Fresh 
buriat charcoal would absorb a large quantity of ammooiacal gas, but it 
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WM ft mistftke to suppose that it would eonsequentlj abfitrael an&mbnia 
ftom ft Hqidd impregnated with it ; oii the contrary, water^ had the 
pm» of displacing from charooal the whole of the ammonia it had re- 
^tei ia ft gaseous state within its pores. Peat charooal did not either 
iliakA manttre or separate it from sewage ; it simply rendered manui^ 
Mrtftble. He exhibited a striking experiment, showing the power of 
Sry peftt charooal to arrest odours. Two open tumblers were half flUed 
with the most offensive sewage-matter Professor Way could obtain, and 
the surface of each mass covered with a film of thin paper and a thin 
bed ot powdered peat-charcoal resting upon it. These tumblers wei^ 
in this state handed round to the members, who ascertained the perfect 
tnftnner in which tjie sewage-matter was thus rendered no longer offen- 
sive to the smell. He then gave an interesting account of the process 
of Mr* Stothert, by which sewage-matter was reduced, by a double 
ftction of purification, into clear water and inodorous precipitate — a 
{H^ooess admirably adapted for sanitary purposes, although not for those 
of agriculture, as the more valuable manuring matters were held in 
ioludon and carried off in the pellucid liquid, while the precipitate was 
oomjparatively an inert mass. — f Mechanics^ Magazine,) 

FfiLABOONiUMS. — As you have already given the mode of growing 
these usefal plants for exhibition, perhaps the following remarks on 
their cultivation for the greenhouse of a private gentleman may not 
pfove unacceptable, as my mode of treatment, though nothing new, has 
invariably beiBU followed by an abundant head of bloom and healthy 
foliage. After the plants have flowered the first time, they are removed 
into the open air, placed upon cinder ashes to protect them against the 
worms, and are cut down in the beginning of August. In a fortnight, the 
shoots will have pushed to about an inch, when I proceed to repot them. 
My practice is, to shake off all the old soil, and to prune the roots to 
within three inches of the stem. This process, I consider, favours the 
production of a fine head of bloom, by checking the rapid and vigorous 
growth of new wood. The plant^ soon recover, and the destruction of 
the old roots is succeeded by new and active fibres from the points 
where the knife had been employed. The following compost I use for 
the winter potting, via., two barrowfuls of loam, two of leaf mould, half 
ii barrowful of peat, with one peck of silver sand. The plants are placed 
where they are partially shaded, receiving a little of the morning sun 
cmly. In three weeks, they will have made new roots sufficient to bear 
t^mo^g to a m6re open situation, where they will receive plenty of 
Kght and air. Here they remain till the weather becomes wet and cold^ 
When I remove them into the greenhouse. I place them as near the 
glasd as possible, and admit all the air I can, to prevent their being 
drawn, and water sparingly during the winter months. In October, I 
stop the shoots to within four or five inches of the stem. In the 
beginning of December, I prepare to repot for blooming, using the fol- 
loraig Sml, which is richer and stronger than the compost previously 
^l^^ed \ T() two bartowfttls of loam I add two of cow dung, 6ne yekr 



oli (I prefer it of this age, as it affotds Hotlrishmelit a g^at^ length 
of time), half k b&rrowfid of leaf mould, and one peck of Bilrer i^and^ 
If the loam be heavy and strong, I add peat, but this is not necessary 
if the loam is of a sandy nature. I give good drainage, by using 
plenty of potsherds, and shift into pots a size larger than the plants 
were previously grown in — either eight or nine-inch oiies. I rub off 
nearly all the old soil, and fill up with the compost above described* 
The house is kept closed for a fortnight or three weeks; and when I see 
the plants begin to root freely, I give air as the weather permits. The 
temperature of the house ranges from forty to fifty degrees Fahr* When 
the plants are growing treely, I keep them well tied oilt, forming them 
into broad and uniform heads. I begin to syringe the plants about the 
middle of February, choosing the afternoon of afinedayforthepurpose^ 
and continue this operation twice a week, till the plants begin to show 
their bloom. During the months of February, March, and April, I 
water twice a week, and increase the quantity as the weather becomes 
warmer. I fumigate for destruction of green fly, and shade from 
powerful midday sun. — Gardeners^ Ohronicle, 

On TtfE Plants op China, by Mr. R. Fortune. — Th.^ tea plant Wa& 
now frequently seen on the hill sides, this being the outskirt of the 
great green tree country, to which I was bound. Large camphor trees 
were frequently seen in the valleys, particularly near the villages. 
Fallow trees were still in extensive cultivation ; and, at this season of 
the year, being clothed in their autumnal hues, they produced a 
striking effect upon the varied landscape. The leaves had changed 
from a light green to a dark blood-red colour. Another tree, a species 
of maple, called by the Chinese the ftmg-gze, was also most picturesque 
from the same cause. These two trees formed a striking contrast with 
the dark green foliage of the pine tribe. 

But the most beautiful tree found in this district is a specieS of 
weeping cypress, which I had never met with in any other part of China, 
and which was quite new to me. ^ It was during one of my daily 
rambles that I saw the first specimen. About half a mile cKstant from 
where I was, I observed a noble-looking fir tree, about sixty feet in 
height, having a stem as straight as the Norfolk Island pine, and 
weeping branches,. like the willow of St. Helena. Its branches grew, 
at first, at right angles to the main stem, then described a gracefril 
curve upwards, and bent again at their points. From these main 
branches, others, long and slender, hung down perpendicularly, and 
•gave the whole tree a weeping and graceful form. It reminded me of 
some of those large and gorgeous chandeliers sometimes seen in the 
theatres and public halls in Europe. What could it be ? It evidently 
belonged to the pine tribe, and was more handsome and ornamental 
than them all. I walked — no, to tell the plain truth, I ran — ^up to 
4he place where it grew, much to the surprise of my attendants, Ivho 
evidently thought I had gone crazy. 

When I reached the spot where it grew, it appeared more beliirtfftl 
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eroa^thaii it had done in the dbtanoe. Its stem was perfectly straiglit, 
l|ke Cryptomeria, and its leaves were formed like those of the weU- 
known arbor-vitie, only much more slender and graceful. This specimen 
was fortunately covered with a quantity of ripe fruit, a portion of which 
I was most anxious to secure. The tree was growing in some grounds 
belonging to a country inn, and was. the property of the innkeeper. A 
wall intervened between us and it, which I confess I felt very much 
inclined to get over ; but remembering that I was acting Chinaman, 
and that such a proceeding would have been very indecorous, to say the 
least of it, I immediately gave up the idea. We now walked into the 
inn, and, seating ourselves quietly down at one of the tables, ordered. 
some dinner to be brought to us. When we had taken our meal we 
lighted our Chinese pipes and sauntered out, accompanied by our polite 
host, into the garden, where the real attraction lay. ^' What a fine 
tree this of yours is 1 we have never seen it in the countries near the 
sea where we come from ; pray give us some of its seeds.'' '^ It is a 
fine tree," said the man, who was evidently much pleased with our 
admiration of it, and readily complied with our request. These seeds 
were carefully treasured ; and as they got home safely, and are now 
growing in England, we may expect in a few years to see a new and 
striking feature produced upon our landscape by this lovely tree. 
Afterwards, as we journied westward, it became more common, and was 
frequently to be seen in clumps on the sides of the hills. This tree 
has been named the Funeral Cypress. — Fortunes Journey to the Tea 
Districts of China, 

Hints for the Cultivation of Babianas, Gladioli, Ixias, Spa- 
HAXis, Tritonias, &c., &c., in the Open Borders, by Amicus. — In 
September, or at the latest, in October, prepare your beds or borders 
by well digging them a spit deep, burying a stratum of good rotten 
manure at the bottom. The surface soil should be rendered open by 
mixing sand with it, and being well broken in the digging ; plant the 
bulbs in clumps or rows, from 2^ to 6 inches deep (depending on size 
of root, and sort), taking care to cover them one inch deep with sand, 
previous to re-covering with the mould. After the roots are planted, 
rake the ground well, giving it a southern inclination ; if possible, keep 
it free from weeds and stir it occasionally with a small fork, which 
accelerates their growth ; in case of very severe frost, cover the surface 
of the ground two or three inches deep with dry litter or Sea sand. 
The different varieties will flower from May till August. 

Blooming the yellow noisette rose. — Complaints have been made 
that this rose is difficult to bloom ; and having had several of them to 
flower verj successfully for the last two years, I send you the method 
I have used, hoping it may be useful to some of your readers : — The 
plants are planted in rich mould, in the open border. When the buds 
begin to show, I place a hand-glass over each rose tree ; and, to insure 
plenty of air, I put four small pots under the four comers of the hand* 
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glass. It will be necessary to shade in hot stmshine. I find, if they 
are not covered with a hand-glass, that the ontside petals rot before the 
inner ones open. I had six fine noisettes this year, on one small plant; 
and there will be a second crop about the end of July. — An Amateur, 



ON PLANTING A TULIP ROOT. 

BT JA8. HONTOOMIRT» 

Here lies a bulb, the child of earth. 
Buried alive beneath the clod. 
Ere long to spring, by second birth, 
A new and nobler work of God. 

'Tis said that microscopic power. 
Might through its swaddling folds descry 
The infant-image of the flowV, 
Too exquisite to meet the eye. 

This, vernal suns and rains will swell, 
Till from its dark abode to peep, 
Like Venus rising from her shell, 
Amidst the spring-tide of the deep. 

Two shapely leaves will first unfold ; 
Then, on a smooth elastic stem. 
The verdant bud shall turn to gold, 
And open in a diadem. 

Not one of Flora^g brilliant race 
A form more perfect can display ; 
Art could not feign more simple grace. 
Nor nature take a line away. 

Yet, rich as mom of many a hue. 

When flushing clouds through darkness strike, 

The tulip's petals shine in dew. 

All beautifid, — but none alike. 

Kings, on their bridal, might unrobe 

To lay their glories at its foot ; 

And queens their sceptre, crown, and globe, 

Exchange for blossom, stalk and root. 

Here could I stand and moralize : 
Lady, I leave that part to thee. 
Be thy next birth in Paradise, 
Thy life to come, eternity ! 




IN THE FLOWER GAIIBEN. 

CHRV^AXTITEMUMS tire the most valuiible plimts we iiavs 
for autumn decoration, either for the greenhouse or the flower 
garden; they fill up a blank that no other plants we have could do, supplying a 
profusion of beauty of almost every colour. They have become a desideratum in 
all well-managed flower gardens, having the facility to plant a proper proportion of 
the most showy kinds, which ornament them, when the season keeps open, up to 
December. In order to have the flower garden lively as possible, the succession 
to Chrysanthemums must be made up with evergreen shrubs; it is readily done at 
a trifling cost by plunging in potted plants of Laurustinus, Aucuba, myrtle-leaved, 
broad- leaved, and variegated Box; gold and silver-striped, green-leaved, yellow 
and crimson-berried Hollies; Arbutus, Rhododendron, Mahonia aquifolia, Philly- 
rea. Arbor vitae. Bay, Kalmia latifolia, dwarf Laurels, Daphne pontica. Cedars, 
Cotoneasters, &;c A garden thus furnished produces a very cheering appearance; 
and those who have not seen one so ornamented cannot adequately conceive of its 
beauty and finished neatness. This attention most amply repays for the small ex- 
pense, producing a lively appearance, instead of having bare beds for several 
months. If any Tulip bulbs be still out of ground, plant them as early as possible. 

There are a number of very handsome single and double varieties of Anemones, 
which are highly ornamented to a flower garden, whether in patches in the beds, or 
as an edging. To bloom well next season they must be planted immediately. 

The Gentiana acaulis is a most charming spring flower, suited admirably for 
edging or patches. Its intense blue flowers, in contrast with Anemones, Hepaticas, 
and similar early -blooming plants, is very striking. Attention will be necessary to 
protect the tender kinds of herbaceous, by a layer of dry leaves, pots, boughs, or 
branches of evergreens, &c., also the stems of tender climbing and other Boses, by 
tying a covering of furze over them, that, whilst it fully protects, admits sufficiency 
of air for the well-being of the plant. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses require plenty of air in fine weather, and but little 
water. The like attention will be required to Carnations, Pinks, &c., kept in pots. 
Dahlia roots should be looked over, to see if any are motdding or likely to damage. 

Let the roots be dry before they are laid in heaps. Newly planted shrubs shoSd 
be secured to stakes, so that they are not loosened by the wind. Where it is de- 
sirable, reduce patches of border flowers to a suitable size. Ten-week Stocks and 
Mignonette, in pots for blooming early next spring, to adorn a room or greenhouse, 
must not be over-watered, and be kept from frost. A cool frame, well secured by- 
soil or ashes at the sides, and plenty of mats or reeds to cover at night, will answer 
well. During hard frosts, if additional soil be required for flower beds upon grass 
lawns, advantage should be taken to have it conveyed at the time, so that the turf 
may not be injured by wheeling. Pits or beds for forcing Roses, &c., should be 
prepared early in the month. Tan or leaves are most suitable, unless there be the 
advantage of hot water or steam. Newly planted shrubs of tender kinds should 
have their roots protected by laying some mulch. Suckers of Roses, &c., should 
now be taken off and re-planted for making bushes, or put in nursery rows. Soils 
for compost should now be obtained. Beds of Hyacinths, Tulips, &;c., should have 
occasional protection. Any roots not planted may successfully be done in dry, 
mild weather, till February. Sweet Violets:— plant these little gems as much as 
possible along the sides of walks, near seats, rooms, banks, under trees, &c.; they 
are so highly fragrant as always to be acceptable, and more especially being early 
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fqprihg flowflrii EneonvAge all the spriiig omfunentdaiUmnch as possible: Grocndis 
are pretty flowers, always gay in snnshine, and gire a peculiar cheerfulness to eyeiy 
place they occupy; never hd sparing in the quantity of them near a dwelling-house. 
Do not omit the first flower that awakes thee from the repose of winter— 

" A flower that first in this sweet garden smiled. 
To virgins sacred, and the Showdeop styled.*' 

FOROINa STOVE OR PIT. 

Aconite^, Crocuses, Violets, Mignonette, Stocks, Tulips, Cyclamens, Narcissus, 
Lilies of the Valley, Hepaticas, Primroses, China Primroses, Persian Irises, Cnpheas, 
Hyacinths, Pinks, Carnations, Tree Carnations, Heliotropes, Scarlet Geraniums, 
Balvias, Gardenias, Boses, Azaleas, Cinerarias, Jasmines, Honeysuckles, Deutzias, 
Rhododendrons, Persian Lilacs, Rhodoras, Ribes, Mezereums, Correas, &c., 
required to bloom from January, should be brought in early \n the present month. 
The plants should be placed at first in the coolest part of the house; never allow 
them to want water. Pots or boxes containing bulbous-rooted flowering plants, as 
Hyacinths, Narcissus, Persian Irises, Crocuses, &c., should occasionally be intro- 
duced, so as to have a succession of bloom. Cactus plants that have been kept out 
Df doors, or in the greenhouse, should occasionally be brought into the stove for . 
flowering, which gives a succession. If any of tbe forced plants be attacked with 
the green fly, a syringe with diluted tobacco- water will destroy them, If the leaves 
appear bit, and turn brown (the effect of damage by red spider), a syringe of soap- 
suds at the under side of the leaves is effectual to destroy them. The glutinous 
ittbstance remaining not only kills those it is applied to, but prevents others return* 
ing there. The old Eranthemum pulchellum, with its fine blue flowers, Justicia 
Speciosa, Gesneriso zebrina, Justicia pulcherrima, Aphelandria cristata, Poinsettia 
pulcherrima. Oestrum aurantiacum, and Begonia fuchsioides, are fine winter orna- 
mental blooming plants. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, &c. 

As much fire as will barely keep out frost will only be necessary; and, for the 
purpose of drying up damp arising from foggy nights, or from watering, all 
possible air should be admitted in the daytime; but mind to keep the plants from 
damage by frost. 

Fuchias and greenhouse plants, intended to be inured to the open air, will require 
to have protection at the roots, and probably, for the first winter, over the tops too, 
by furze branches, canvas, wicker baskets, mats, &c. If greenhouse plants require 
watering and syringing over the tops, let it be done in the morning of a clear day, 
when air can be admitted ; and towards evening a gentle fire-heat should be given. 
Calceolarias must be in a cool situation. Whilst in a cool and moist atmosphere, 
the shoots will often push at the underside numerous rootlets; where such are 
produced, they should be taken off and potted. Pelargonium plants for exhibi- 
tion should be repotted by the middle of this month; according to the 
size of the plants mtist be the pots. The smallest sizeS pots in which plants are 
to be when shown are the 24's, eight inches in diameter, and the largest sized are 
eleven inches in diameter. The plants need not be potted into these sizes now, but 
a size less, and in February be repotted into their final pots. The plants must not 
be crowded together, but be kept apart. Cinerarias are often attacked at this season 
hy the green fly; let the plants be placed in a hot bed frame, and be fumigated with 
tobacco-smoke at the first appearance of the insects. 

BRIEF REMARKS. 

The Exotic and other I'LowBRiKo Plants at the Crystal Palace And 
Gardens at Sydenham.— So little is publicly known about the plants at the 
Crystal Palace, except that which is gathered during a momentary admiring glance, 
Us the visitor strolls through the building, that we think a few explanatory details 
ma^ not be misplaced.. 

In the first place, then, the celebrated botanical collection of Messrs. Loddiges ftt 
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Hackney was the baiiB of this Crystal Palace collection. It was a fortmiat4 coiaci* 
denoe that, at the yery time when the Sydenham project was under consideration, 
Messrs. Loddiges had resolved to retire from business, and to sell off the whole of 
their unequalled collection — unequalled so far as private nnrserymen are concerned. 
Nay, the yery sale catalof^ue wus being drawn up, when Sir Joseph Paxton, by 
authority of the Crystal Palace directors, stepped in and bought the entire collec- 
tion by private contract, giving one round sum for the whole of the plants. The 
plants have remained at Hackney until room was prepared for them at Sydenham; 
they have been conveyed by waggons and carts on the ordinary road from one 
place to the other; and a most formidable undertaking this has b«en, considering 
the distance, the many thousands of plants, and the large size of numbera of them. 
Scarcely a day has elapsed, for many months, on which these plant-loads have not 
been seen wending their way from north to south. 

The collection at Messrs. Loddiges' was in every way remarkable. It was about 
ninety years ago that Conrad Loddiges began to form it, and it gradually became 
one of the most celebrated in Europe. This was the parent collection, from whence 
that at Sydenham has sprung. A large portion of plants have been conveyed from 
the one place to the other, but there are still many to come. The collection com- 
prises numerous specimens remarkable either for their size or for some other charac- 
teristics. There is, for instance, the Areca catechu, whence the betel is obtained; 
there is the Artocarptu integtifolia, which, though a small tree here, rises to sixty 
feet in its own native clime; there is the Piper nigrum, the black-pepper tree; the 
clove-tree, and others yielding spices; the strange and fearful poison-tree of Java; 
the Cabnu* rudentum, which rises to a height of 200 feet in its Asiatic home; the 
fantastic umbrella-tree, with its broad-spreading leafy summit; the cabbage-palm; 
the Ekeis Guineemis, now of such extraordinary value to us as the source of palm 
oil, which is pressed out from the pulpy part of the frait; the Phcenipe /arinifari, 
yielding a kind of sago; the Latania Borbouica, the monarch of Loddiges*, wnich 
must have a paragraph to itself presently; the Theobroma icaccu), whence cocoa and 
chocolate are obtained; the cow-tree of South America, so named from the milky 
juice which it yields; the banana; the plant which yields balsam of capivi;.the 
Cordia manoica, remarkable for its rope-like structure; the golden-leaved ChrytO" 
phylla macrophylla, which in Sierra Leone attains a height of 100 feet ; the 
BertfioUetia ejcceha, the magnificent tree which yields the Brazil nut; the mahogany- 
tree. Indeed, dwarfish as most of the plants necessarily are in comparison with 
the sizes which the species would attain in their own native homes, tney present, 
besides beauty of appearance, abundant materials for instruction in respect to the 
economical and medicinal uses to which they are applied. 

The Loddiges' collection, then, was the basis whereon Sir Joseph Paxton pro- 
ceeded to form the Sydenham collection. But, empowered by the company, he 
has likewise made large purchases elsewhere. He has obtained, from one quarter 
or another, as many as 8,000 camellias, and 10,000 geraniums, fuchsias, and calceo- 
larias. There are no fewer than 600 roses in the Alhambra alone, forming elegant 
parterres around the marWe fountain in the Court of the Lions. One very interest- 
ing purchase has been made — a collection of seventy-two orange trees and twenty- 
four pomegranate trees, brought from the Chateau de Neuilly after the death of the 
late Kin.s: Louis Philippe. The remarkable shape and lai^e size of the orange trees, 
and the brilliant green of the leaf, render them very conspicuous and ornamental 
objects; while pomegranate trees carry us in imagination to Eastern climes, where 
all sorts of beautiful princesses ate of their fruit in enchanted castles and fairy 
palaces. 

Besides purchases, the Sydenham collection has been enriched with many bota- 
nical gifts, and will doubtless be enriched with many more, for there is abundant 
lilNBrality of the kind among wealthy persons of taste in this country. They will 
give, if their gifts seem likely to be appreciated and taken care of, as we have had 
proof in the noble presents of books to the British Museum, and of pictures to the 
National Gallery— despite of our lamentable want of good rooms in which to place 
the pictures. Her Majesty has given two specimens of the Arattcaria exceha, and 
about a dozen other plants. The Duchess of Gloucester has given a collection of 
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wbite camelliafl. There has been presented a' fine American aloe^ the Misses 
Banall of Blackheath; an Araucaria excehay bj Mr. Llojd of Wickham; an 
American aloe, by Miss Millington of Greenwich; a Ficus macropkylla from Ans- 
tralia, hj the Botanical Society; an anrancaria, by Earl Fowis; a splendid Austra- 
lian fiowerine-plant, by Mr. Fairrie of Liverpool; a small collection of plants, by 
Earl Mansfield, from Caen Wood; a magnificent aloe, which had been brought, 
when young, from the Falace of the Caesars nt Rome, by Mrs. Jenkyns of Welb 
I>ennery; a Tariegated aloe, by Miss Blaxwell of Camberwell; two arancarias by 
Mr. Wells of Red Leaf; a striped aloe, by Lieutenant-colonel Tweodie of Bromley; 
a Dracctna draco, by Mr. Keen of Croydon; two American aloes, by Mr. Letts of 
Dnlwich; a noble araucaria, by Messrs. Yeitch, of Exeter; a collection of aquatic 
plants, by the Duke of Devonshire; and a large number of other gifts, which, 
though the company very properly record them, need not be catdogued here. 

The arrangement of so fine a collection has necessarily occupied much and weighty 
attention. It was at one time intended to arrange all the plants within the build- 
ing geographically, in some determinate order, according to the countries to whidi 
the respective species belong. But difficalties have presented themselves. Although 
there are ten architectrual courts to illustrate ten different epochs of art, it by no 
means followed that the company possessed, in equal ratios, plants belonging to all 
■ the various countries represented by those courts; and it might very likely be, that 
the botany of some countries, if unrelieved by specimens from other places, would 
look meagre and poverty-stricken in respect to colour or size, and would not aid in 
carrying out the picturesqueness which has been so much studied in the general ar- 
rangement of the ^fine arts departments. It was decvled, therefore, to adopt a 
systematic arrangement in connection with the ethnological specimens, and also in 
one important part of the park or grounds; but to arrange everything else in such 
forms of beauty as would contribute to the general effect of the Falace, considered 
OS a whole — to make the plants and fiowers a gracefal decoration to the building 
itself, and to the courts and halls which occupy so largo a portion of its area. 

The ethnological groups, the Nations, are really instructive, for their botany as well 
as for their characteristics of human tribes. There are a few of them at the northem 
end of the building, but the main portion is at the soathern end. Here we have the 
Australian, the Tasmanian, the Papuan, the Tahitian, the Negro, the Bosjesman, the 
Hottentot, theBomeanthe Sumatran, the American-Indian, the Esquimaux— all are 
given with the scrupulous regard to feature and form which Dr. Latham is well 
fitted to insure; and such simple adjuncts are provided as may assist in illustrating 
the dress, and weapons, and usages of the people. Then, in each bed or parterre 
which contains a group. Sir Joseph Faxton has brought his botanical knowledge 
to bear, by planting trees obtained from or indigenous to the country inhabited by 
that group. When the plants are more fully labelled than they yet are — ^and we 
recommend the utmost possible liberality in this respect, as a matter that will be 
sensibly appreciated by the mass of general visitors— these nations will be very in- 
structive, and we can learn a little concerning the botany of tropical climes. 

These national groups, we have said, offer facilities for a systematic arrangement 
of the plants; but in other parts of the building, the picturesque has been studied 
rather than the systematic, without, however, an entire neglect of the latter. For 
many months has the process of arrangement been carried on by a whole army of 
gardeners, under Sir Joseph Faxton as commander-in-chief, and Mr. Eyles, as one 
of his two head generals. Trees and shrubs of considerable size, mostly in boxes, 
are ranged along both sides of the nave at appropriate intervals^ forming a beauti- 
ful vista as seen from either end. Then, in front of all the eighteen or twenty 
courts. Fine Art and Industrial, beds of beautiful fiowers are arranged, with wind- 
ing paths between them, to afford access to the courts, an arrangement singularly 
novel and refreshing to the eye. A third repository is found in some of the courts 
themselves, where, as in the Albambra, plants and fiowers can be introduced in 
harmony with the general style and purport of the court. Another source of 
arrangement is afforded by the two marble basins — one marble in presenti, and the 
other marble in futuro: the elegant vases and circular recesses around these basins 
are filled with exquisite flowers; while, when the hydraulic arrangements shall have 
been completed, the basins themselves wiU be filled with aquatic plants, indoding 
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tiie wlddy-renowned Vktoria regia, Whereyer there are any large spaioes betweaa 
or beyond these courts, these have been filled with plants, sometimes mounted upcm 
or grouped around mounds of root-work. Lastly, suspended from a great height, 
are upwiurds of 300 wire flower-baskets, of elegant contour, which furnish a very 
striking addition to the grandly-beautiful appearance of the nave. Each basket is, 
internally, a kind of wire hemisphere three or four feet in diameter; and this is 
enclosed within an outer basket of graceful form and florid decoration — florid, so 
far as wire-work can be. Each basket is well packed with moss round the interiori 
rich mould is placed within the moss, and flowers are planted in the mould. The 
baskets are hune up at regular intervals along both sides of the nave by wire-ropes, 
which can be raised or lowered; and an ingenious plan is adopted for watering the 
flowers in the baskets^ Flowers with bright colours and drooping tendrils are pur« 
posely selected; and nothing can be more pleasing than the appearance thus pre* 
sented. 

A visitor, leisurely strolling along through the building will meet with many 
l^aats which attract attention. At one place is the *< Elephant's Foot," or tesiudir 
naria, one of the oddest of all odd plants. It looks like a block of wood, brown and 
bard, and furrowed over in a strange manner; it has just two delicate little branches 
at the top, but else it looks like a huge lifeless lump ; it grows on rocks and barren 
places. There are multitudes of palms and ferns, which deserve our notice, for the 
grandepr of their leafy summits. There is the Caffre bread-tree, with its strange 
shell- like exterior and pulpy interior. There are the tiny oaks in front of the 
Nineveh Court, grown from acorns brought from Nineveh itself. There are the 
Egyptian palms, near the Egyptian colossi and sphinxes— palms which, like sofne 
other things at the present'day, have suffered through the war in the East; for they 
were detained so long at Malta while the Himalaya was conveying troops to Tur- 
key, that they have not yet recovered from the ill effects of their journey. There 
are the pomegranate-trees, fittingly placed near the Alhambra, and looking beautiful 
with their small delicate leaves. There is a goodly number of the orange-trees, 
which will hold up yet more grandly when they are dressed in their new boxes or 
cases. There are creepers which, next year, will have crept up to the second tier of 
girders — some forty feet from the ground. 

We have spoken once of the Latania Borbonica, the tallest, and bulkiest, and 
heaviest plant in the building: it was Loddiges' most choice palm, and has always 
been highly valued. It is about five-and-thirty feet in height; and at Hackney it 
had not room to grow, for its top was flattened against the glass roof of the palm- 
house. Here, however, at Sydenham, it has everybody's permission to grow as tail 
as it likes. The stem is brown and smooth, covered with a yellowish cuticle in the 
lower part, and with a peculiar hairy-like envelope higher up; and it has a beau- 
tiful plume of fan-like leaves at the summit. There is an interesting bit of history 
4Sonnected with this palm. It was brought originally from the Mauritius, and was 
once in the collection of the Empress Josephine at Fontainebleau; it was purchased 
thence by Mr. Evans, of Stepney, and at his decease, in 1814, it came into the pos- 
session of Messrs. Loddiges. At that time it was only five feet in height; but in 
forty years it grew sevenfold. The tree itself weighs upwards of a ton, and, when 
packed in a box of solid eartli, eight feet square, the ponderous mass weighed no 
less than fifteen tons. When, therefore, the time came for removing the tree from 
Hackney to Sydenham, great preparations had to be made. Messrs. Younghusband, 
who have removed the materials of the old Crystal Palace from Hyde Park to 
Sydenham, and most of the plants from Hackney to Sydenham, were intrusted with 
this duty aJso. A very strong carriage was made, weighing seven tons, and having 
enormously broad wheels; and on this the tree was placed, strongly incased in 
timber, with iron bracings, and shored up on either side. Thus arranged, on one 
fine day towards the end of July, Messrs. Younghusband harnessed about thirty 
horses to the carriage, and drew the Latania Borboniea in triumph through the 
streets of London, The fan-like leaves sometimes swept against the three-story 
windows of the houses, and we may be pretty sure the boys of London had a rich 
treat in following the waggon. 

The plants at Sydenhami ti» every one is aware, are not confined to the interior 
of thfi boildiog. Thero is a park, which, when completed, will be as instrnctlTe to 
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ihe botonioal stndeait as attraeti^e to general Tinfcors fot its fonntsBS. And here 
we will renture to give a few words of advice to visitors, hj way of parenthesis. In 
fine weather, enter the Palace from the railway by way of the park. Do not feel 
compelled to trudge along the hundreds of feet of glazed corridor, gallery, passage, 
and wing, and to ascend the formidable flights of stairs, and to pass through* so 
much of the refreshment department before entering the building. There is no 
occasion for this. There is an entrance into the park immediately adjoining the 
railway station, and you get into a scene of beauty at once. You have the yet 
unfinished, but even now striking Rose Temple immediately before you; you have 
fine gravel -walks winding between grassy plots and beds filled with lovtdy flowers; 
you have noble terraces on the left, on the balustrades of which are statues, vases 
filled with flowers, and some of Louis Philippe's Orange- trees; and lastly, you have 
the finest of all possible views of the Crystal Palace itself; for firom no point does 
the grandeur of its garden firont become so perceptible as the south-east, within a 
short distance of the railway station. Of course, in unfavourable weather, it is a 
good thing to have a covered passage-way from the station to the palace; but at all 
other times the park route is to be preferred; you are pleased at the outset, and 
enter the building determined to be pleased with that which is to come. 

The Park, so far as plants are concerned, will present very different appearances 
in different parts. The upper terrace, close to the building, has little besides flowers 
placed in vases. The lower terrace forms part of the Italian garden, which is laid 
out with beds of graceful shape, filled with choice shrubs and fiowers. Below this 
is the English garden, presenting, both in its general arrangement and its plants, an 
analogy to the pleasure-ground or garden of an old English mansion. Many of 
the trees which formerly occupied this spot have been retained, as forming suitable 
ornaments for such a garden. There is one cherry-tree which perhaps may, in 
future years, be pointed out as a memorial; for Sir Joseph Paxton sat under that tree 
while he sketched the vast idea of the Crystal Palace and its Park. 

We have said that one of the two modes by which a systematic arrangement of 
plants will be adopted, will be put in force in the Park. Under the care of Mr. 
Milner, who is second in command out of doors, as Mr. Eyles is within, this park- 
system will gradually be carried out in a somewhat remarkable way. There is to be 
an Arboretum — a classified arrangement of trees and shrubs. This Arboretum is 
to assume the form of a broad, well-made gravel-path, bordered on either side with 
the classified plants. The path will not be straight and monotonous: it will begin 
near the railway station; it will wind about in graceful curvatures; it will follow in 
part the borders of the tidal lake, and carry the visitor within easy reach of the 
geological and fossil specimens; and it will bend east and north of the great foun- 
tains until it comes to an end near the north wing of the Palace. Throughout the 
whole length of this path, the trees, and shrubs, and hardy plants will be arranged 
according to the system of Jussieu. There will be abundance of labels or inscrip- 
tions to denote genera and species, and so forth. Speaking in general terms, and 
without reference to minute correctness, the Park will ultimately be bounded by the 
Palace and its wings on the west, and by the Arboretum on the east — the twomeet? 
ing on the north and the south. 

It is obvious at a glance, that many months must elapse before such an Arborar- 
turn can be completed; biiil it is no more than just towards those concerned, to know 
that plans are in progress for imparting system as well as beauty to the arrangement 
of the large and fine collection of plants belonging to this company. There is a 
ragged hilly spot on the south margin of the Park, which is now being formed a 
collection of ferns, built up on amass of rock- work, or rather root work, in rather a 
singular way; but this will form no component part of the Arboretum.— CAaia6«r«' 
Journal, 

HoLTHOOKS. — Cfuliure. — ^Plants, if transplanted into the open ground in autmnny 
are very liable to rot during winter, more especially if the soil be of a wet and cold 
description; the better plan is to put them into six or eight-inch potsj place them in 
a cold frame, give a supply of air by raising the bottom of the frame, and remove 
the glass-light on fine s\inny days. Plant out in spring in well^manured soil. 
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SnoosflTioiiB FOB ExHiBiToxs OF H0LLTHOOX8. — Qoality, rather than size and 
length of tpUke, should be the first point of consideration. The petals of the flowers 
should be of a thick substance, the edges smooth and even, the florets, which occupy 
the centre of the blossom, roust be compact^ closely arranged, rising in the middle to 
half a globular form, with a stiff guard petal (the outer petal is meant) extending 
about half an inch, or in proportion to the size of the centre ball, so that the difierent 
parts of the flower hare an uniform appearance. The arrangement of the flower on 
the ejnke should be regular, not crowded together in a confused mass, nor loosely 
hanging with open spaces between each flower, but so disposed that the shape of 
each may be distinctly seen, and fully blown, the uppermost coyering the top ; a few 
small green leares between the flowers increases the beauty of the spike. As a last 
point, it 18 highly important that the colours be bright, strong and distinct. 

The Fuck. — At the termination of another season, and while the blooms of 1854 
are fresh in our memory, we will briefly record our impressions of what has been 
doing with the pink since our last notice in the Florist for August, 1854; and this 
if the more necessary, as there are so many new varieties coming under notice for 
the first time. The early blooms this season had a tendency to be rough on the edge 
and but imperfectly laced. As the season advanced they bloomed much better. The 
display of this fiower at the Royal Botanic Society's July exhibition was the best of 
the season, the flowers being generally as good as we remember to have seen them, 
bemg well laced, of good size, and without confused centres. Allowing for the in- 
fluence the season has exercised on some varieties, our opinions given a twelvemonth 
since have proved tolerably correct. In speaking then of Mr. Bragg's flowers, we 
placed James Hogg as the best, and it undoubtedly is, although the lacing is occa- 
sionally too faint The blooms of this variety, exhibited at Basingstoke, by Mr. 
Snrman, gardener to J. C. Roberts, Esq., Twyford, near Winchester, showed as per-r 
feet a pink as wo remember to have seen. Dr. Maclean's flowers have exceeded our 
expectations, having all^witb the exception of Great Criterion, the plants of which 
sunered so much during the long, severe winter, that they never finally recovered — 
proved most satisfactory. New Criterion is a most superb flower, and opens dark 

Surple, which changes to rosy pui^ple as it ages, and is in either state a charming 
ower, foil and smooth on the edges. Brunette, a heavily laced dark variety, is also, 
a bold, noble flower, and has the largest petal and widest marking of any flower we 
know, and, heavily laced as it is, there is a large- space of white in each of the largo 
broad petals. Adonis, another of Dr. Maclean's seedlings, is a chaste, smooth 
flower, very clear in its marking, petals smooth, and laced with soft rosy purple. 
Mrs. Ndrman, as shown by Mr. Baker, of Woolwich, has a very fine petal, and is 
altogether a first-class flower. Hale's Field Marshal and Hale's Mr. Weedon are 
two useful evenly-laced flowers. Turner's Richard Andrews is a large well-laced 
flower, and may be termed a broad-petalled Whipper-in, as it reaembes that variety, 
but has a wider and smoother petal. Duke of Devonshire is a flower with a smooth, 
well-shaped petal, as full as Great Britain, and, like that variety, has too many 
petals, and its size can be reduced by leaving plenty of buds. Looken's John 
Stevens and Juliet are promising flowers, the former a dark purple, and the latter a 
light purple-laced variety; also Mr. Hoyleand Mr. Hobbs, red-laced flowers of good 
average quality, and good exhibition flowers. Norman's Napoleon is very dark- 
laoed, a striking flower with a large bold petal, but i^ rather thin. Colchester 
Cardinal has proved a fine flower, with first-rate properties, having a very smooth 
jtont petal. ^ Of older varieties, Maclean's Criterion stands at the head; it has been 
very fine this season, and fuller than is often seen. Bragg's Jupiter has been very 
fine, and President and Purple Perfection have been shown good. Optima, Ada, 
Kate, Mrs. Wolf, Sarah, Lord Charles Wellesley, Arthur, Beauty of Salt Hill, 
Constance, Esther, Sappho, Lola Monies, Richard Smith, Titus, Lord Yalentia, 
Perfection and Hurdstone's Fanny, have all been exhibited in very good condition, 
and are generally very good flowers. ' We have seen a few yearlings that possess 
excellent properties, but refrain from enumerating them until another season has 
confirmed their being dissimilar, and desirable new varieties, as they appear at first 
to be. Some of the best flowers we have had were produced from plants wintered in 
smaU pots and planted out in spring, and, considering the small space they occupy 
during the winter, and there being no risk of losing them should the season be un- 
favourable, this plan should be more generally adopted. — Midland Florist, 
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